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HOW COMPTON'S SERVES THE CLASSROOM AS 


The Encyclopedia an Entire Group 


Can Use to Explore a Single Subject 





go Suppose you assign a class project on 


FOOD — 
“ 








... Or some aspect of it. In addi- 
tion to basic articles on Food and 
Nutrition, Food Processing, and 
Food Buying in the “F” volume, 
you will want all the related 
material in other volumes, too! 
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Your classroom COMPTON’S wa 
is the key to group activity and cooperation because .. . 











@) .. and are guided instantly to all help- 
ful material in many different volumes 
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Indexed under “Food” are over 200 aspects of the 
subject, guiding the pupils (by volume and page) 
not only to the material in the 22-page basic articles 
on Food in the “F” volume . . . but also to data and 
pictures in 13 of the other 14 volumes! 
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.. TODAY’S CLASSROOM, where pupils are so often encouraged 





to learn the value of teamwork by doing research projects 





together, the classroom encyclopedia can be a pathway or 
a bottleneck. It all depends on how it is constructed, 
CoMPTON’S unique FACT-INDEX with a section in the 
back of each volume can make “finding out” an exciting group 
adventure. It refers pupils to all relevant material (including 
pictures, charts, graphs, maps, diagrams, and tables) 
throughout the entire set. This makes it possible for a group 
to research one general topic simultaneously — to put 
the complete set to work at one time. 
This is just one reason — but a very important one — why 
ComPTon’s PictureD ENcycLopepia is the classroom favorite. 
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@ The pupils turn to Compton’s unique 
FACT- INDEX in the back of the “F” volume 
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Food and nutrition F-246-—50, charts 
F-247a—-9a, pictures F-246-7, 249a- 
b, Reference-Outlines F-249b—50, 
H-461-2. See also in Index Cereal 
crops; Cold storage; Pure food 
laws; Refrigeration; also names of 
foods, as Bread; Milk 

allergy A-180 

animals F-246-7. See also in Index 

Animals, subhead food 

bibliography F-250, H-462-3 

buying food F-251-2, chart F-252 
pictures F-251-2 

calories F-247, chart F-247a 

canning. See in Index Canning 

carbohydrates F-247b, 248: starch 
$-424, picture S-424; sugar S-508- 
9 

chemistry F-246-7, B-160 

civilization and C-367, 368, picture 
C-368 

colloidal nature of food 
picture C-435, table C-435 

cooking C-555-8, pictures C-555, 557 

dehydrated food. See in Index Dehy- 
drated focd 

diet: balanced diet F-248, C-556-7, 

charts F-247b, 249-249a; building 
healthy bodies F-247, 247b-9, 
H-342-3, charts F-247b, 249-249a; 
daily food guide, chart F-249a; 
fads F-248, H-342-3; food re- 
sources F-258-60, chart F-259, 
picture F-260; four food groups 
F-248, chart F-249a; home nursing 
H-458; infant feeding B-3, picture 
N-383; taste as a guide in diet 
T-165; weight control F-247, 
H-342-3, chart F-247a 

digestion D-114-18, diagrams D-114- 

17: physiology P-306-15, color 
pictures P-307-11, Reference-Out- 
line P-314 

distribution of food R-135, 138, S-175. 
See also in Index Marketing 
bread B-313 
meat M-191 
milk D-3, M-319, 323 
raw material, diagrams E-271-2 
truck T-224, 225 
vegetables, in Italy I-326, picture 

1-329 

eating customs 

Arabia A-322, N-296: Saudi Ara- 
bian troops, picture A-322 

Bantu C-512 

sSedouin A-322, N-296 

grazil B-306 

China C-29le, 292, 294, S-521, pic- 
tures C-291c, e 

coffee drinking C-429 

Egypt E-323 

Eskimo E-482, 483 

Ethiopia E-490 

“gm envy G-107, picture G-108 

SOF g@rictyrc H-523 


C-434-5, 








essential elements of food F-247, 
247b-8, H-342 
exploration and new foods E-540 
fats F-247b-—8, B-160d, M-317, F-54- 
5, charts F-247b, 249 
feeding a function of living A-282—4, 
1-254, 257-8 
food resources F-258-60, chart F-259, 
picture *-260 
frozen food. See in Indcax Frozen food 
fuel producers F'-246-7, 247b-8, 
H-342 
hunger a source of motivation E-400 
industries, Reference-Outline 1-186 
inspection F-251-2, H-348, 350: meat 
M-190, F-251, picture M-193 
iodine F-247b, 1-256 
irradiation U-273, V-567 
meals, number per day H-343 
minerals: calcium C-18, F-247b, 
chart F-247b; iron F-247b, chart 
F’-247b; phosphorus P-271 
oldest known food B-65 
oxidation B-160b-c, 
B-160a—b 
pioneer American P-333—4, 0-496 
plants F-246. See also in Index 
Plants, subhead food 
poisoning from food H-343-4 
preservation of food F-253-4, pic- 
tures F-253, table F-254 
processing of food F-255-8, diagram 
F-257a, pictures F-255-7, 257b-8 
proteins F-247, 247b, B-160d, P-514, 
chart F-247b 
roughage H-342 
sanitation H-344: camps C-67 
spices S-379-81, map S-380, pictures 
S-379, 381 
spoilage, prevention of F-249-249a 
study in home economics H-456-7, 
Reference-Outlines H-461-2, 
F-249b-50 
vegetables. See in Inder Vegetable 
vitamins V-564-8, pictures V-564, 
566-7, table V-565: cooking to 
preserve C-557-8 
water at meals H-343 
what people eat in other lands 
P-190-—5, F-258, 260, chart F-248 
Food buying F-251-2, chart F-252, 
pictures F-251-2 
Food chain F-114-15, N-56, P-356, 
picture F-114 
Food lockers, refrigerated C-431, R-138 
Food poisoning H-343—4 
Food preservation F-253-4, picturcs 
F-253, table F-254 
canning F-253-—4, 
table F-254 
freezing F-254, R-138, V-567 
Food processing F-255-8, diagram 
F-257a, pictures F-255-—7, 257b-8 
borax and sodium benzoate S-247 
canning. See in Inder Canning 
chemical preservatives A-302 
cold storage and refrigeration C-431, 
R-135-8, charts R-136-7, picture 
R-136 
ceptrations V-492, list D-4 
a . 
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To “demonstrate” an exciting educational program sponsored by THE NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
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_this thrilling “Tour” through 
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to the Age of the Dinosaurs when the largest land animals ever 
nown roamed and ruled the earth! Now, through this unique Nature 
Program—sponsored by the National Audubon Society—you and 
your pupils can see and know the world as it was at the beginning of 
time: to explore the story of life, and to watch life’s miraculous devel- 
oment—as certain sea dwellers inhabit the land, and certain land 
mimals, in turn, take to the air in flight! This entire fascinating “tour” 
is yours to enjoy as part of the $3.00 Value Gift Package described 
telow—for only 10¢ to help cover cost of shipping. 
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THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM 
Dept. RU-0, Garden City, New York 


Please send me at once my introductory Nature Program Package consistin 
of (1) Packaged collection of 4 genuine prehistoric fossils complete wit 
geological time chart, (2) the informative album “Prehistoric Life”, (3) the 
series of 29 full-color photoprints to mount in the album, and (4) the hand- 
some pull-drawer case, for all of which I will later send you 10¢ to help 
cover shipping. Also send me your current album with prints, for only $1.00 
plus shipping. 

After examining my entire introductory package, I will write you 
within 10 days if I do not wish to continue with the Program. Otherwise, I 
understand you will send me a new Nature Album complete with a set of 
color prints every month for only $1.00 each plus shipping. I am not obli- 
gated to take any minimum number of future albums, and I may cancel my 
subscription any time I wish. 


A Four-Part Nature Kit —Yours for Just a Dime 


To introduce you and your pupils to this exotic butterflies, beautifully colored fish 
aciting Nature Program sponsored by the of the deep sea—all of nature’s oddities for 
National Audubon Society, the program you and your children to enjoy. 
| will give you, for just a dime: (1) a mag- i 
tificent set of 29 full-color photoprints No Obligation To Continue 
sowing the most interesting animals of With your introductory package for 10¢ 
Prehistoric Times; (2) a fact-filled 56 page (which you pay later), you will also receive 
illustrated Album Guide in which to mount the current Nature Program album set for 
, he pictures; (3) the handsome pull-drawer which you will be billed only $1.00 plus a 
— to store and = your albums; (4) few cents shipping. But you assume no obli- 
jour packaged collection of 4 genuine pre- gation to go on thereafter unless you wish 
historic fossils, complete with a geological Ven phy Aennthen voces your membership at 
time chart any time. However, once you get acquainted 
A Different “Expedition” Each Month — ——_ Be penny « in oe 
Here’ world of nature, you and your children wi 
works: Each month a different “expedition 100k forward to each new album set—and 
is planned and a set of about 30 full-color find warm apeey in yom md at ‘ly $1.00 
| pints is issued together with a 7500 word And the total cost 4 so very ron pen y i 
| picture text in which to mount them. or each album and series of pictures, plus 
Guided by wise, companionable experts few cents shipping. ; 
(selected by the Audubon Society) you and We urge you now to send for your com- 
your class explore nature’s closely-guarded _Plete introductory gift package, including 
secrets. Your children learn about the the 4 genuine prehistoric fossils—as quan- 
strange, almost unbelievable wonders they tities are limited. Send no money now. 
can find in nearby parks, or in their own Detach and mail postage-free reply coupon 
backyard. Best of all, you can collect your today to: The Audubon Nature Program, 
own classroom “museum” of albums about Dept. RU-0, Garden City, New York. 














PRINT NADEB ccccccccccccccccccccccscccsccocccccovccocccocsesosccoes 











Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only. In Canada put this coupon in an envelope, mail 
to: Audubon Nature Program, 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. 


(Fold here along line, this side out) N-42T 
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Postage Stamp 
Wecessary 


Postage 
Will be Paid 


by 
Addressee 





In Future Nature Program Albums. 
you'll discover hundreds of fabulous and wondrous} 
things about the world of Nature around you! “ 


if Mailed in the 
United States 













BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


First Class Permit No. 3, Garden City, L. 1., N.Y. 
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HERE'S WHAT YOU GET FOR 10¢ 


THE COLLECTION OF 4 GENUINE PREHISTORIC FOSSILS 
complete with a geological time chart. 


CATS EXPRESS THEIR FEELINGS | SET OF 29 FULL-COLOR PRINTS showing how the great 
with @ two octave range of mews, f} Dinosaurs looked along with pictures of many other 
unusual creatures of prehistoric times. 

HANDSOME ALBUM in which to mount your pictures with 
a fact-filled 7500-word ‘“‘guide” by an expert naturalist. 


MAROON-AND-GOLD PULL-DRAWER CASE to store and 
protect your albums. 


Postage Will Be Paid By— 


THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM 
DEPT. RU-0, GARDEN CITY, 
NEW YORK 






CREATURES OF THE NIGHT. You'll 
*xplore the mysterious life of Nature 
ster dork... see the great owls hisses, growls ond screeches. In the 
who hunt their prey in almost totel NatureProgram,you'll rangethrough 
blockness...know the strange crea- the plant and onimol world, finding 
fvres who live by night! out about noture’s amazing ways! 
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6 Guidelines to Balance—Article of the Month « Alexander Frazier 12 Discussing the Art Subject, ''Ta Matete’'—Paul Gauguin 
ae? The New Mathematics—Errors, Good and Bad! ¢ Marguerite Brydegaard John Lembach 
15 Positive Discipline * Foster F. Wilkinson 105 = Painting the Mood * Margaret Wallace 
20 3 Weeks in October—Adaptable Day-by-Day Ideas 106 = Masks from the Incas * James J. O'Connor 
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What Is Our Mission ? 
at Is Uur IViission ¢ 
—— has convinced me of a vital need for a new assist people everywhere in establishing their own liberty 
expression of citizenship in education—citizenship not and the economic competence to pursue their personal devel- 
just on a national scale, but on a world scale. I believe we opment within their own culture. 
possess the means to achieve both. By succeeding, I believe I personally believe that the Constitution of the United 
we can build a new age in America. In fact, I think if our States establishes a path which men everywhere can follow, 
youth are going to be properly motivated we must give them by adopting the principles within their own culture. 
othy ota a vision of this new age they can build. 
aan Whether we achieve this end depends primarily on our ap- This nation does have a purpose, and its purpose is 
plication of the spiritual, social, and educational principles through precept and example to help people everywhere 
ae that made the United States the greatest nation in all history. to free themselves from all forms of bondage. 
gna Whether we achieve this end depends on our rising above 
our obsession with our present entrenched but partial mate- The growing public concern about the adequacy of our edu- 
rial success. cational programs and the exercise of our citizenship respon- 
sibilities is a very favorable sign. It provides an opportunity 
_——— We have a new orientation in education. Whereas our edu- to undertake the struggle needed to launch dynamic com- 
cational programs were originally established for the genera- munity and state educational programs. 
tions who were to found American liberty and settle a con- I am convinced that meeting our educational needs depends 
tinent, future American generations must now be educated on recapturing a sense of dedication to our national destiny 
not only to achieve a new and higher age in America, but to and educating our children to take a world-wide approach to 
its fulfillment. We must inspire faith in our traditions and 
institutions, and impart that faith through our schools and 
GEORGE ROMNEY -presipent, AMERICAN MOTORS elsewhere. We must regain our sense of purpose nationally 
and educationally, and instill it in our children by our con- 
duct and our attitude more than by words. 
= SS : With a clear national educational purpose, a successful 
a SS 2 educational program is the product of responsible parenthood, 
= whole-hearted citizenship, effective use of available and 
wherever possible adequate facilities, all united on a purpose- 
ful basis of community support. 
| America is an island of prosperity in a poor world. 

If we don’t do something through education and 
other means to give the young people of this country 
a sense of mission and a realization that our own so- 
ciety is not complete in any detail... . 

If we don’t realize that we have to help other people 
to duplicate what we have achieved... . 

Unless we do it with service and sacrifice, rather 
than with money, so that they believe we are sincere 
in trying to help them.... 

....+ Then I expect to see our enemies turn the envy 
of the world against us. 

——— 
“tel 
iseille, 2 
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TEACHING AIDS 


C) Upper Grade 
Science Kit— 
Apparatus and 
equipment for 
120 experi- 
ments $45.00 

[] Lower Grade 

~ Science Kit— 

Equipment for 

58 experiments 

eee ei $39.00 

. [) Science Kit 

, Manual 2.00 

1 How Book of Grate Schoo! Science . 1.9 
Golden Book of Science ......... 3.9 

Golden Book of Astronomy ....... 3.95 


DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 


(For Liquid or Spirit Duplicators) 





OO 


Engilsh (2nd Half) 

Grade 2—3—4—5 —6—-7—8 .... (Each) 3.50 
Arithmetic (1st Half) 

Grade 1—2—3—4—5—4—7—8 . (Each) 3.50 
Arithmetic (2nd Half) 

Grade 1—2—3—4—-5 —6—7—8 . (Each) 3.50 


FLASH CARDS 


[] Reading Readiness ......... (1) $3.25 
i} Seatwork for Beginners ...... (1) 3.00 
|] King Size Alphabet ..... con geee 3.00 
c | Sep ser apes . (1-3) 3.25 
|.) Farm Friends and Pets ....(1-2) 1.50 
] Health, Safety, & Manners ..(1) 1.50 
PC saxdeckdtsnnckee<4 (1) 3.25 
} Reading for Beginners .......(1 
Sn CE «66 bcdaeeese (1-3) (Each) 2.00 
|| Number Readiness ...... .W : 
|] | Can Do Arithmetic ........ (3) 3.00 
i] Phonic Fun Book 1 ........ (2-3) 3.50 
[} Phonic Fun Book 2 ........ (2-4) 3.50 
4 Phonics 1-A [] Phonics 1-B ..(1) (Each)2.50 
] Phonics 2-A [| Phonics 2-B ..(2) (Each)2.50 
[] Phonics 3-A [|] Phonics 3-B ..(3) (Each)2.50 
[] Phonics and Reading ...... (2-3) 3.00 
[} Phonetic Reader .... .. (2-4) 2.50 
[] My Indian Book ... ... (2-4) 3.00 
[} Our Community Fons (2-4) 3.50 
| Science Studies .. .... (3-6) 3.00 
[} Nature Science .. ... (4 4 2.50 
''] My Science Book ... (3-4 3.50 
[) Pioneers [ Trees ...... ‘ Py (Each) 3.00 
eo rere (Al) 3.50 
CL) Fractions ([] Decimals .... (a 6) (Each) 4. - 
[ ] Outline Maps (General) ...(4-8) 2.0 
[] Geography of the U.S.A. .. (5-8) 3 4 
|] Products of the U.S. . (4-8) 3.00 
[] South America Unit ....... (5-8) 3.00 
al” ar . +2. (4-6) 3.25 
!] Geography of Europe ... (5-8) 3.00 
l] Birds We Should Know .... (All) 2.00 
{_] Flowers We Should Know . (All) 2.00 
September to June (Art) .. (All) 3.00 
Art Decorations ..... . (AN) 2.00 
Holiday Decorations ...... (All) 2.00 
.] New Holiday Projects .....{(All) 2.00 
a School Room Decorations .. (All) 2.00 
New Ideas for Art ........ (All) 2.00 
[] Classroom Art ....... (All) 2.00 
LJ] Month by Month Art . (AND) 2.00 
(Cirele Choice of Grade on Following) 
CJ Phonics Books (First Half} 
Grade 1—2—3—4—5 (Each) 3.50 
(1 Phonics Bocks (Second Half) 
Grade 1—2—3—4—5 . (Each) 3.50 
(1 Universal Phonics wn" eet . 
3A—3B—4A—4B—5 ..... (Each) 3.25 
C) Universal Reading Series 
PP—1—2—3—4—-5 ...... (Each) 3.25 
(0 Universal English 
2—3—4—5—6 .......... (Each) 3.25 
() Universal Arithmetic 
1—2—-3—4—5—4 ....... (Each) 3.25 
() Diagnostic Reading Series 
Grade 1—2—3—4—5—4 . (Each) 3.25 
(1 Science Experiments 
Grade 2—3—4—5 ....... (Each) 3.25 
(C0 Science (1st Half) 
Grade 1—2—3—4—5—4 . (Each) 3.50 
(J Science (2nd Half) 
Grade 1—2—3—4—5—4 . (Each) 3.50 
C) English (1st Half) 
Grade 2—3—4—5—46—7—8 .... (Each) 3.50 
Oo 
0 
0 


C) Alphabet ....$1.50 CO) Addition $1.25 
(] Fractions .... . 50 || Subtraction .. 1.25 
ef 1.50 [) Multiplication 1.25 
) Music Borders 1.00 [] Division ..... 1.25 
[) Phonics—A (Primary) ............... -50 
= Phonics—B (Weper’ + el 50 


See 
Phonics—C (Advanced) ........ . 2.50 


FULL COLOR 
PICTURE POSTERS 
(9” x 12”) 


C] Familiar Birds ...$1.00 
i. Nursery Rhymes . 1.00 





Te Asadvoese 1.00 

MO Gbescasses 1.00 

(] American Indian . 1.00 

(} Good Manners (Primary) ............ 1.00 
[}] Good Manners (Intermediate) ..... - 1.00 
td i PE + scegcedevaereve 1.00 
[} Farm Animal Families .............. 1.00 
- Baby Animals at Play ..... Se 
Our American Democracy ............ 1.00 





SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY : 
4233 Crenshaw Bivd., Los Angeles 8, Calif. 


(Postage additional on all of the above items; 
Estimate at 25¢ per book or game.) : 


(0 Send Items Checked Above: [J Enclosed : 
PITTTITI TTT ite Payment and Postage. : 
PERMID ccvccsccccoccece TrITTTtTiiTTirTTiirrire : 
Address ........- 


| enclose 25c. Please send new 1960 : 
booklet, ‘TOOLS OF TEACHING," a } 
graded, illustrated Catalog of Scien- : 

tific Supplies, Workbooks, Posters, Mu- | 

sic, Rhythm Band Instruments, Games, and ' 
hundreds of other Teaching Aids. H 
J 





A‘ you read the comments on the 
Sound Off pages (8-9), you will 
see that, in a ratio of 4 to 1, teachers 
are saying that specialists in subjects 
such as music and art should actually 
teach the lesson each week instead of 
acting as consultants. 

These answers reflect two points of 
view. Some teachers feel insecure in 
certain areas of the curriculum, and 
are reluctant to teach them. (Inci- 
dentally, the USSR won’t let a girl 
enter training for elementary teach- 
ing unless she shows fair aptitude in 
music, but it has no such stipulation 
in art or any other area.) 

At least half of the answers, how- 
ever, are based on elementary teach- 
ers’ fight for time when they are not 
directly responsible for the children 
Some people mistakenly call this 
“free time,” but what teachers are 
really asking for is “work time.” 

Letters in last month’s “First Class 
Mail” present two points of view on 
how this problem should be solved. 
If you have ideas and opinions, or 
better yet, solutions your school has 
worked out, we'll be glad to pass them 
on to other readers. Address them to 
my attention. 


Leonard Kenworthy, our cosmopoli- 
tan advisory board member, is so in- 
terested in Nigeria that he volunteered 
to prepare the resource materials on 
pages 3740—a generous offer from a 
busy man. He has coauthored a new 
filmstrip, “Profile of Nigeria,” avail- 
able from Teaching Aids Service, 31 
Union Square West, New York 3. 

We have a personal concern about 
Nigeria, for Betty Noon’s brother has 
gone to Lagos as Director of the USIS 
program. From his reports, this coun- 
try, bustling with fervent efforts to 
create a new nation, may emerge as 
a real stronghold for democracy. 


Writes one of our readers: “Is the 
Donald Nasca who is author of your 
companys Primary Science 
Concept Charts, the same man 
who cuts up cats and dogs on 
television?” The answer is 
yes, and the picture here 
proves it. However, I hasten 
to add that Mr. Nasca is a 
dedicated scientist and educa- 
tor, and not at all “sadistic or 
bloodthirsty.” Only occasion- 
ally does he get out a scalpel 
on his telecasts. And his sci- 
ence charts, well annotated 


A live demonstrator 
and a dead dog! 
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FRIENDLY CHATS 


with experiments and demonstrations, 
are real jewels in my opinion. 


National Poetry Day is October 15, 
and on pages 34-35 are suggestions for 
helping children create their own 
poetic expressions, with some samples 
of juvenile verse. 

As many of you know, The Instructor 
does not usually publish children’s 
verse, for even though seeing the 
verse pleases the sender, it’s of little 
benefit to other readers. And is it 
good for the child who wrote it? 
Surely if children’s verse is to be seen 
in print it should be in magazines 
edited especially for them. 

Of course, when juvenile poems are 
part of an article, illustrating points 
you are making, they are certainly 
welcome. In the meantime, I hope 
you take time for many writing ex- 
periences in your class this year. 


Two good geography activities—On 
a large map of the United States, plot 
the routes of Nixon and Kennedy as 
they crisscross the country. You'll be 
combining current events with the 
location of cities and states in a non- 
partisan way. For a second project, 
use a map of the world to trace the 
path of the SS “Hope.” This ship, 
formerly the USS “Consolation,” has 
been refitted as a floating medical- 
dental center to bring modern health 
methods to underdeveloped nations. 
By the time you read this item, the 
ship should have left Seattle for its 
maiden voyage to Indonesia. It plans 
to visit more than a dozen countries 
this year. 


Last month’s hobby column—the 
first of a new feature—was on rocks. 
The magazine was no sooner out than 
I received an excellent booklet from 
the Shell Oil Company defining rocks, 
classifying them, and then giving many 
suggestions for collecting and arrang- 
ing them. Instructor readers may have 


EDITOR 


WITH THE 





a free copy by writing to “Let's 
Collect Rocks,” Shell Oil Company, 
50 West 50th Street, New York 2, 
N.2s 

This month’s hobby page (59) tells 
how to put on a marionette show. The 
children were so excited about what 
they were doing that they were hardly 
aware of the shutter’s snapping. Here 
is another view of them getting ready 
for the play. (Admission 5 cents, with 
lemonade and cookies supplied by 
Mother.) 








A recent issue of the Saturday Re- 
view tells of a little girl who aspired 
to becoming a “resisted nurse.” Un- 
consciously she may have been ex- 
pressing a trend, for nursing was once 
the second highest profession leading 
to marriage, and teaching was next to 
the bottom. Now, teachers have gone 
*way up on the scale and nurses have 
inched a bit down, so their chances 
are about equal. And just so you can 
be making your plans for next spring, 
June is still the month most teachers 
choose, usually right after school 
closes. 


2. Deve 





























G TEACHERS -Just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW 5100:.5600 BY MAIL | 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments—-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | fry werent risant 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, Select your Loan 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for needs here 

you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Y our request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 


guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. $1000 $ 593 |$409000 — 

















Cash 24 
You Get | Months | You Get | Months 





























| 
0 “Let's FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
ompany, School board members, 20000) 1180 | 5 0000) 2769 
York 20 WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE friends, relatives, merchants ] | 
: —none of these people will 30000 1749 | 60000) 3249) 
59) tells SIGNATURE ONLY = know you are applying for a 
. Treacher loans are made Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
low. The @ on signature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
hs what gages on car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private. 
e hardly 
1g. Here CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
1g ready @ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
nts, with budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
lied by time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
longer! to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 


sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS Ne principal Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 


© during summer vacation. If your salary stops during plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
the summer payments en principal atop also amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. K-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE Formerly State Finance Company E oun euananrss 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will Over Sixty Years of Service oe UR GuAnAnTes 3 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. or any reason you return 





PRIVATE The loan is made by mall from the pri- 

@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 

managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
strict privacy. 











the money within 10 days 





after the loan is made there - 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY!----|: ::.:" "* ™ 

























































































° ‘ ° NNKNNNNONNNNNNNDONNONNNDNNNNODD 
Dial Finance Company, Dept. K-20 “— agente: -” — debts that I have: ; 
: ‘uli Amoun aying 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 1 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made g < 1 
be return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost omnes ill a ne ee 
whatsoever. | | 
Amount you want to borrow $............§ On what date of month will your FILE INFORM: ATION ONLY— Please list, below relative information i 
ley Re payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?....... os i 
aspired Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative.......................- (Relationship)........-...___ i 
” . oe ff a you receive salary.... i 
.” Un i 
en eX Name and address Gs cccesininnsinniuinicemnes, State Occup i 
as once of school you teach ° ; oe os H 
leading How long with Previous Name of Relative...... _ (Relationship) .....--—-____— 1 
next to present employer.._......._.........--..---...._ employment.. Ee, Titi: tiie, 2 
e gone Husband or wife's Salary > 
oe nee employMent.........-..---------------oeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee DEF MOMEN $..........-.eeceeneeeseeeeceneeeesenesenesone Name of Kelative.........-.------0--------- (Relationship).......mm 
' ° To whom are payments on 
hances auto made? (Name) Ce ae ee Town.. ee ee ere Town ore ner eeecewescee-see State oO oe oe cece ween en ; 
ou can es 
spring, Bank you deal with (Name)... oe TOWM een covetssonseeeccnnsese Name of Relative. (Relationship).........__ _— : 
rachers Amount you owe bank? $.. saliibeleiasiiainlanseadpdaaiiclatt Manthiy payments? $ " i 
school What security on bank reene we Street... -- . Town.. w-e--ee--ve--e State... Occup........ 1 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. i 
Dicncenianvestninsemenceiie ee | |) ee a 7 1 
Pp t or porme Sign Full we H 
ay rent or reali estate Name Here... cate ress.. 
Ayti pe LE SO a Tee | 
| Purpose i i Town Le eee ; 
(NOTE | Amount | Monthly First Payment | Final Payment : 
Pes sa tautaeeeaneas | Payment $.ccccsss sees Due Date tain kkeos eee ne Re tens cnensnceeee i. 6 xsudevsacsasees i 
1 In consideration of the Amount of Loan, ab ove state 4, made by Dial Finance Company at its « tie in Omaha, Nebraska, the undersigned This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will he promptly re turned to the under ; 
Promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together with interest as stated herein signed if the loan is not approved. 
1 A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with the above First Payment The interest hereon sh all be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unp aid principal balance not 7 
| Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal exceeding $150 and 2'4% per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and *;of 1% per month 
to the unpaid principal t al ance and interest. on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance computed on the number of days clapsed, & month being 
| paid 5 p n 
J Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance 30 consecutive days. i 
due and payable 
: It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the ; 
laws of Nebraska 
1 NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR PERSONAL i 
! . SIGNATURES 7 i 
H ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY REQUIRED (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) | 
1S NOT RECEIVED. i 
Dennenneamannannanan RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN annansaaeseeeesesaases 
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GUIDELINES TO 


OMETHING added, something gained? That is the question 

haunting elementary teachers today. Despite a variety of 
suggestions for reshuffling time allotments, most teachers still 
wonder . . . something added, something gained—or lost? 

There’s no doubt about it—these are times of change .. . of 
new emphases and new demands. For many reasons, new expec- 
tations are being established for the schools. From many persons, 
some of them poorly acquainted with children, have come pro- 
posals for altering or adding to our program. 

How can we deal with these proposals in such a way as to 
maintain balance in our program? How can we provide for new 
kinds of experiences but also make sure that the basic needs of 
children continue to be met? How can we insure breadth and at 
the same time add to certain areas of experience? These are the 
kinds of questions we are asking ourselves. And if we are frank 
with ourselves, we must agree that there are no easy answers. We 
may agree, too, that if we are to live with the answers, then they 
must be our own. We have to create answers that are defensible 
in terms of all we know about children. 

Let us take one of the most talked-about new emphases—sci- 
ence. In the high school, new content is being added to bring 
courses up to date. Teachers are being subsidized to take refresher 
courses. Biology is being taught a year earlier to some students; 
the whole junior high science program is being re-examined. 

And in the elementary school, we are being told that today’s 
children are much better informed about science as a result of 
out-of-school experiences with picture magazines, films, and 
television . . . and that things we have difficulty in accepting, 
such as the frontiers beyond the earth, are familiar to children 
born into the Space Age. 

We are reminded that nature study is not enough for today’s 
children and that we can and should provide experiences in gain- 
ing a better understanding of the physical world. 

We are urged to emphasize learning through experimenting. 
Textbooks and trade books are superbly done today. But children 
need to learn how to learn through personal discovery. 

And we are being told so much more in this area. How shall 
we handle the new suggestions, the new expectations? 


Finding Out Where We Need to Improve 


First of all, we may ask ourselves just how well we are already 
doing. As we evaluate what our children presently know, we may 


ALEXANDER FRAZIER 


Director, Center for School Experimentation 
The Ohio State University, Columbus 
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BALANCE 


find that we are doing better in many cases than our critics 
think we are. 

But we may also find that children have more intense science 
interests than we have thought. Even very young children may be 
bringing in questions about the world around them that are 
broader than in the past. Land and air travel to distant places 
and faraway peoples, automation and urbanization, space ex- 
ploration—there may be many beginning concepts and emerging 
concerns, once thought to be beyond their interest, that children 
want and necd help in developing. 

Perhaps children, even quite young children, do know more 
than we have thought. Maybe their interests are not so narrowly 
circumscribed by home, school, and neighborhood as we once be- 
lieved. Perhaps interest in the physical aspects of their environ- 
ment could become a base to build on—one that to some extent 
we have neglected. Close evaluation will tell us whether or not 
such possibilities are true. 


Keeping All Our Purposes in Mind 


We need to bring a second guideline into play. How does our 
possibly renewed concern for children’s science interests relate to 
our full range of purposes? 

Our prime purpose is to guide children into learning what they 
need to know in order to make increasing sense out of their world. 
Toward this end, we help them read to learn and help measure 
the amount of their experience. We help them clarify and state 
what they are beginning to be sure of and how they feel about it; 
we are concerned with the languages of music and the graphic 
arts and physical movement as well as with those of words and 
numbers, 

Against such a breadth of purpose, we see the school program 
as a framework for developing maximum realizations for most 
children. But if we keep our full range of purposes in mind, we 
should always be able to modify and extend our program to test 
out the possibility of attaining these realizations more effectively. 
Children can learn to read through reading many different kinds 
of materials. Number experiences and social learnings can have 
many bases. Expressive activities can arise from all kinds of con- 
texts. 

Keeping an open mind ourselves to new possibilities for select- 
ing meaningful content, we should then be able to try out new 
ways of securing the learnings we most value. Perhaps children 
can begin their study of space in the second or third grade and 
perhaps it can occupy a major place in their year’s work, equiva- 
lent in significance to some units of social studies that in the past 
may have been seen as more central ones. 

Or perhaps, if we free ourselves for a moment from our con- 
cern with science, we can look at other parts of our program—the 
social studies and arithmetic, for example—to ask whether the 
units or problem areas we have laid out there are forever fixed 
or whether they should be reviewed in (Continued on page 95) 




















VISIBLE PROOF 
Twisting peel of lemon or lime 
produces volatile mist—-7-Up's 
natural essence — which candle 
flame ignites. Here is proof that 
these volatile oils are found 
in the peel of these fresh, nat- 


Vigel mani e 


Nature hid 7-Up’s unique flavor inside the peel of fresh lemons 
and limes. There, in minute quantities, a fragrant essence 

is produced. It is this essence which penetrates the “‘meat”’ of 
citrus fruits—gives them their clean, tangy taste. 


Twist a peel near a candle flame. The barely visible mist 
bursts into light. You “‘see’”’ the same natural fruit essence 
which 7-Up extracts using special equipment. From this, 7-Up 
refines and selects only a tiny fraction—the very best— 
to make its flavor concentrate. 


To produce J ounce of concentrated 7-Up flavor, 
the peel of hundreds of fresh lemons and limes is used. 
Truly, 7-Up is Nature’s own gift . . . a pure, wholesome, 
natural flavor—quality you can taste... 
quality you can trust. 


Nothing, does it 
like Seven-Up! 
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CLASSROOM 
AIDS FROM 
HAMMOND 


WHAT SHALL 
WE DO IN ART? 


This useful guidebook gives 





scores of practical ideas on 
teaching art in the elementary 
school points on stimula- 
ting pupil interest, selecting 
class topics, working with tem- 
pera paint, lettering, murals, 
copying plus a list of 
teaching aids with details on 
where to obtain them. $2.75 
MY FIRST 


WORLD ATLAS 


No need to worry about 
students in the back row 
not seeing the wall maps 
This low-priced, colortul 
Atlas is especially designed 
for individual student wus: 
in elementary grades A us« 
ful supplement to any socia 
studies text; ideal for home 
study too Contains map 
comprehension plates, clear 
relief reference maps, album 
of land types 

World history maps—plus 





muc h more to make geograph y an intriguing adven 
ture for every y< angen T 
Single copies: 45c, group rate is 36c 


50 copies: $18. 00 — 100 copies: $36.00 


SPACE KIT 


Your students will be fas- 
cinated with this easy-to-use 
space age chart. It provides 
a graphic view of the entire 
solar system with illustra- 
tions of latest space vehicles. 
Especially effective as a 
learning tool is the handy 
‘act Wheel; answers such 
questions as: Which is the 
bigger planet, Mars or 
Earth? How far is the sun 
from the earth? And many 
more! $1.00 





WEATHER KIT 


Help your students under- 
stand our weather. Illustra- 
tions of various phases of the 
weather are combined with a 
full color relief map of the 
United States, Explanatory 
text includes material on how 
to read weather maps. A 
unique weather wheel shows 
how to predict weather with 
surprising accuracy. $1.00 





PHONICS CHARTS 


—for hearing, seeing, saying, and using 
experience. 


Help your students to reading independence. Each 4- 
colo w reading-aid chart shows a picture illustrating a 


phonic, followed by several words containing the same 
sound. Type and gaily colored illus strations are visible 
from a distance. Charts measure 15” x 10” and are 
printed on heavy, durable stock. There are 


C Sounds (28 charts) $5.95 Sonsonantal 
Blends (28 charts $5.95: Vowel Blends (20 
charts) $4.50: Vowel Values (40 charts) $6.95, or 
all 4 sets $23.35 net 


Acclaimed by thou- 
sands of elementary 
teachers as a rapid 
resultful and fascina- 
ting aid to reading 
proficiency, 


hs 


Your remittance 
with small orders 
for less than $: 2.00 
will be appreciated 
Postage paid on all 
orders accompanied 
with payment. 





; { 
| Cc. S. Hammond | 
| & Company | 
| Maplewood 23, New Jersey | 
| Please send the items rm: ke 4. I understand that | 
1" I am not completely satisfiec 1, I may return any 
of these items within 40' aaaa for complete refund l 
Remittance enclosed ( ) Send Bill ] 
ID What Shall We Phonics Charts: | 
\— My First World oO copies ABC Sounds | 
Atlas oO copies Consonantal 
iC] Space Kit —— 
oO copies Vowel Blends | 
ia Weather Kit oO copies Vowel Values | 
5 
[7 All 4 sets $23.35 
| Please indicate quantity in boxes l 
Name | 
it REGIONS .ccccece peeve . : 
jc ity Zone | 
l State 
EERE ERETR ASSESS AAS A 
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Special teachers should teach, 
not just advise 





The special teacher should teach in the classroom where 

she can be a real inspiration to many. She has the knowl- 
edge and the know-how. She has a store of devices to use in teaching 
the facts of her subject. When the unexpected question is asked, she 
can supply the answer. Too often the classroom teacher has a minimum 
of training in certain fields and will slight those subjects under the 
pressure of the basic materials she must cover. The regular schedule of 
the special teacher overcomes this deficiency. 


The special teacher, alert in her field, can plan the work for each 
section based upon its potential and the particular unit the class is 
studying. Her goals can be adapted to them if she personally meets the 
class. She can add the extras: a library book for reference, a painting, 
some travel experience, a bongo drum, castanets and maracas for music, 
a reminder to listen to a Bernstein program. She finds out who studies 
piano and encourages them in duet playing; she sorts out the talented 
ones in art for Saturday classes at the Art Museum. 


| state these facts with experience as a classroom teacher who became 
a special teacher. To merely advise in my present position would be 
dull and deadly. To meet my pupils in classes gives me great joy and 
satisfaction. Erna E. Hinkel 


Cleveland, Ohio 
(6) There will always be a definite place for the demonstration 
lesson. This is but one technique of the special teacher. His 


main function is to help the classroom teacher become more effective 
in the subject, not to replace him by teaching the subject himself. 


There are good reasons why the special teacher can be more effective 
by offering other assistance such as advice and resource material. Teach- 
ing is not yet such a science that teachers can be interchanged like parts 
in a machine. To help the individual improve it is necessary to make 
individual suggestions, not to suggest that he copy the performance of 
a special teacher. Pupils respond better to their own teacher and the 
teacher knows their needs and limitations best. 


Behind this oft-repeated demand that special teachers should ''teach" 
is the implication that really they cannot teach and so take refuge in 
other helpful activities. Honesty should compel all of us to realize that 
not only can they teach well, but also they would enjoy teaching again. 
It is to everyone's advantage to help them resist the temptation to take 
over a class and teach instead of helping other teachers to grow pro- 


fessionally by better means. Richard W. Saxe 
| Chicago, Illinois 


“ext question Teacher retirement should be 


compulsory at age 65 








bos will be paid for the best letter not exceeding 225 words on either 
side of this topic for the December issue. Be as emphatic as you 
like. Send your letter to Sound Off, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. It must 

| reach us by October 12. 
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MATERIALS FOR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


TEACHER'S HANDBOOKS 


° TEACHING AIDS 
Log Book with Year's Activities .... 4.95 (C) New Counting 
Kindergarten Second Frame ...... iF 
* Volume 1 Third 0 Basket of Beads— 
Volume 2 Fourth 576 1” beads 
irst Fifth 


Why 


\S 
Ww 





GY 


A 


SS 


~ 
SEEK 
SS 
RQ 
LSs: 
SS 





Bulletin ar 

Baited Bulletin Boards .............. 1.50 

Bulletin Boards for ve & Seasons 1.50 

Bulletin Board Bullets ............... 1.25 

ee ENED MONE cocccvcsccessccce .50 
: 


hs [oem Contro 


1 
SO rare 1.35 
Creative Corrugated Cardboard ..... ; 








with 24 cds. .12.95 
(CD Basket of Beads— 

144 1” beads 

with 4 eds. .. 4.50 
|; o Craft Beads— 

500 brilliant 

diamond maped 


beads 1.50 
Schola Teacher's Clock (Geared) .... 3.00 





















i Fun with Corrugated Paper .......... .00 hol t t's Clock (G d 
GY Creative Handwork Ideas ........... 3150 gyudon eae 
et % j ” ” 
ef Y wnat fe Do in eeerary At wc cree a Peg Boards, 10x10” .......ccccceeee -90 
Your Christmas Book ..........-..... . Large Pegs for above ............... -60 
‘ YY Your Kindergarten Book ............. 1.15 
+ g bole) 
, % e 7 Choral Speaking and Speech FLASH CARDS 
Y EEE «sv 60c00d6064.c00000 00808 1.60 Color 1.50 No. Concepts. 1.00 
Y  F Beeps eer err 1.60 7 Alphabet chucotars= 1.00 Addition 1.25 
y Se La Seeege Ce Gredes «... 1 Phonics ...... 1.00 © Subtraction .. 1.25 
8. Pe rere y “Pri smitcati 
ES, I pe anks 66605 06608 058 V0 3.70 — siege Hr —— eo 
How to Teach Phonics ............... Ee Bie! - ois 
Reading with Phonics, Teach. Ed. .... 4.10 ARITHMETIC AIDS 
FLANNEL BOARD MATERIALS Arithmetic for Beginners .... $1.00 
om . Educational Toy Money ..... oo Tene 
thoy ng ie ey Cash Box with Toy Money ........ 110 
, : a a Wael Wile ............... Addition & Subtraction Quizme ...... 2.00 
THE AYES HAVE IT! A resounding 82° of the #42 Mlustrated Verbs ............... 1.25 Multiplication & Division Quizmo .... 2.00 
$43 Illustrated Nouns ............+. 1.25 ED ss. scccdvteseeessves 2.00 
Sound Off entries favored the proposal that ph oneteg Dike go 3 Fraction Disks 0.0.0.2 sceseseesoues 2.25 
: . * Con aoe eee Tele eef* : raction OO! on ncccccccccccccccces : 
special teachers should teach, not just advise. : ge en, oh 8 — - (Cl) Number Readiness Posters .......... 1.75 
#51 Numbers, Words, & Symbols .... 1.15 DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 
#2300 Flocked Assortment .......... 2.00 
Oy NE esc bikes ivsssas y (For Liquid or Spirit Duplicators) 
. P + “| £050 sensitised Pa ee 150 p] ABC Book ..........eeeeeeees (1) 3.30 
Here are excerpts from a sampling of typical entries submitted WORDBANK ae RW -8 , SCS ee 
for the October Sound Off: (1 An alphabetized reference list of service Fee ene ee i Ci Ser 2 tac) Oe. 3:0 
words to aid children in their functional Be sem A Phoni *. — 2 
written language. Manuscript writing, © Bk. 4 3 108 Bk. 2 weceee (1-2) Ea. 3.25 
satin 7 P. J cece ccssccsccsesessesesesessses Phonics See a 
YES... Since so many demands are being made on the educa- LANGUAGE FLASH CARDS pie) Vowels C) Consonants ..(2-4) Ea. 3.30 
tional funds today, | believe that the only justification . Sponich Vocsbelery ME andssenous $1.98 Phonics [2A Pl 20 ...cccocccl?) Ge. 280 
o.6 P . ° ° Panis FOSOS wee eeeeererenseevees 5 Phoni 3A DS vesscsenas (3) Ea. 2.50 
for the hiring of a consultant is to see that his time is C] Spanish Language ..............0005 2.25 7 Fare (1-3) 3.25 
" French Vocabulary Words ........... 1.00 Farm Friends & Pets ........ (1-2) 1.50 
scheduled so that he regularly brings into the classroom SR I cn onc letpcccgsksedecs 1.00 “i Geen Aatile Gen... (2-3) 2:00 
h l A h ‘ bl flor." ST eee 2.25 Social Studies 
more than a classroom teacher is able to otter. Mary Words That Go Together (Eng.-French) ‘ 25 p ee Es Occ eeieves (1-2) Ea. 2.50 
Inn futeens Taylorsville illinois (J Russian Alphabet & Nos. ............ 1.00 Li in Our Community es toa 
' ' ° is B 4645466000 ° a ° 
PHONETIC TEACHING AIDS Indians, Long Ago & Now ..(2-3) 3.30 
Go Fish, Set 1, Consonants ....... . $1.25 ll ae er 2.00 
YS...""Special teachers are trained to be teachers, and not in oe ane 300 
just advisors . . . To let these teachers act only in an 8) pa ly ek lla sorbet ey i U.S. (8) Ge. 3.28 
. os trey ae O) Phonics Skill Builders 2 sus. .... th : 
advisory capacity is a waste of talent and ability. Phong Word Wheels (j Sei A (‘Sei 8 eos Seranity © U4. ....tee 238 
: sas et 1 (1) Set 2 () Set 3 ....Each 3.00 New Geography of Europe .. (5-8) 3.00 
Shirley Lilien, Syracuse, New York Phonetic Drill Cards () AO BLIC Ea. 2.58 | Outline Maps—Gelsten ..... (All) 3.25 
See SHED ccee esis cdccceecsses d PD 60008600608 . 
Sia L] Boa’ House Game 2222000000000 | Gee bee oss: (a6) S00 
YES..."'Actions speak louder than words. What better way to 4 ae | rd ee eee 00+ 0000020 i Simple Sconce Exp. monrre 
interpret the program than by good teaching!'’ Mamie [] Group Size Consonant Cards ......... 2.00 Familiar Birds .............(AN) 3.25 
spi é ; C Group Size Vowel Cards ............. 2.00 Birds We Should Know ..... (2-4) 2.00 
Sewell, Visalia, California Group Size Popper Words, Set 1 ..... 2.00 Seasons and Holidays ...... (All) 3.25 
3 Group Size Popper Words, Set 2 ..... 2.00 Children Should Know Music ...... Ea. 3.50 
ta | sag mw ae WHE GONE coscsas a O Bk. 1 [7 Bk. 2 2 Bk. 3 
- , asic Sight Cards ...........s.eeees 1.25 Fun with Nos. 
NO..."If a teacher is employed to teach, she should teach, . Sight Phrase Cards ...........-++++++ 1.08 “Mg-l 3 heer (1-2) Ea. 3.25 
3 s P , - n SOMBNT LOTTO .ncceenceseseesesece ° Arithmetic 
and if employed to advise, then that is her job. It is im- WOOT MOND i csneostcdisccrcrecres 1.95 Pt. 1 (Pt. 2 1 Pt. 3 ..2) 3.25 
: ‘ : x - What the Letters Say ............... 1.98 (Send for complete list of lines oN 
possible to do both jobs effectively at the same time. Reading Readiness Charts (9) 23”%x36” 4.00 
M T O nay wee” Initial Consonant Charts (15) 23x36” 6.50 SURE MARK FELT-TIP PENS 
argaret M. Green, Toronto, Ontario, Canada Blends & Digraphs Charts (5) 23%%x36” 2.50 (0 Set of 8 bright colors in non-penetrating 
Vowel! Charts (9) 23x36” ......... . 4.50 
. : inks in handy containers .......... $1.95 
Rhyming Pictures (30) .............. 1.50 Felt-Ti | ki j 
- ‘ a " - Consonant Pictures (179) ......... o. Cae 0 Fe — MOrEING POR Comp 1.95 
YES...""Advice is of little value unless the special teacher | Blends & Digraph Pictures en ccecae 1.75 With ink .....+sseeeereveeeeereees 
owe  f aaa .00 
‘backs it up’ with some real teaching." Ruth K. Stroh SCIENCE AIDS 
7 Pp 9 : LOTTOS & LEARNING GAMES Science for Primary Children ......... $2.25 
Cockeysville, Maryland Go Together H. 00 () What's Science Experiments for Elementary 
Farm ........ 1.00 Missing ..... $1.00 GD 8 0.5.6 660.56.04 0405 006600040066 3.25 
rer 1.00 [ World About Springboards to Science .........+++. 3.00 
YES " =" 6 1, al h ee .00 eee 1. Experiments with A Microscope ...... 2.75 
... Because of her specialized training, the specia teacher Object ...... 2.00 [) Color Bingo 1.00 Mr. Wizard's Science Secrets ........ 3.50 
h h . h TT . M Handbook for Teachers of Elem. Science .88 
should teach rather than merely advise. As she usually agnetic Boards Stimulate Your Science Activities ... 1.00 
has a comprehensive knowledge of teaching techniques a ane te 300 eae Snes Snape Sees © 
i i] ¢ SS DO beh eesesesssessceece ‘ 
Ee WE CE 64066 been necdassceresese 3.00 


related to her area, a special teacher can inspire con- 
fidence in the pupils and can accomplish more in a = 
limited time.'' Velma Radebaugh, Ames, lowa 





YES...""We learn by doing. Therefore, the skilled teacher who 
has specialized not only learns more as she continues to 
educate others but is a much more resourceful person 


when called upon to give aid." Sister M. Florentine, 
Buffalo, New York 














CLASS RECORD BOOKS 


Large 9” x 12” Record Books with plenty of 
room for all the extras. 


LESSON PLAN BOOKS 


Large 9” x 12” Lesson Plan Books with 
large spaces for plans and records. 


NO...""The major function of the special teacher should be to 
work directly with teachers in the improvement of in- 


eS FR ee $ .85 q ae a ee beads vasdsestess ces $ x4 
. . . { ]) Plastic Spiral Bound ............. se Vaan lastic Spiral Bound ............04.. 1. 
struction... The special teacher must spend her entire ( In 21-ring Heavy Duty Binder ........ 2.50 (] In 21-ring Heavy Duty Binder ........ 2.50 


professional time doing activities such as study and re- eee re ony + Aaaagaaegcind 


(0 Combination of Class Record and Lesson Plan Books in Binder ........ rer -$3.00 
search: supervising instruction: giving demonstration (Discounts on class orders of all Record and Lesson Plan Books) 
h lessons.'' Leland M. Perry, Long Beach, California TO: GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK CO., P.O. Box 14, Fresno 7, California 
er 0 25¢ enclosed for new catalogue, 0 Peer rT ey Terre Terre TT Tee TTT TTT TT eee ereetee 
you = tees leone ie anes ettssad MADRE svncnvesecssnsecrceccennsenseneesabontossonss 
ust Don't forget to send your Sound Off letter peerings 2 Miia = =§« «SRS da RR anes uneenennyveususensnecsnsenassanes 


for the December issue. GEesemeate SSelese GE TES OOP GIONS «ehhh ee he ec cc cece es eccccccnssccscccnsesesesses 
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mathematics 


LEAD-INS by 


MARGUERITE BRYDEGAARD 


Professor at San Diego State College 
and Coauthor of "Building Mathematical 


UbP-TO-THE- 


DOUBLES MINUTE! 


EFFECTIVE 








LIGHT POWER 


At No Extra Cost! 





Concepts in the Elementary School" 


Errors—Good and Bad! 








This valued 


Ti 
rograln , 
prog : 
N ARITHMETIC, some errors may _ rect concept. He made no errors T 
be good errors! They may in- in his actual computation! Dan’s | ° . 
dicate much potential mathemati- application of the principle of | be on ~ i" 
cal ability of the errant pupil! decimal notation indicates mathe- S , 
Other errors may be bad errors. matical ability but lack of under- 
They may reveal lack of ability or standing of fraction notation. F 
be the product of poor teaching. Errors may result from a teach- W rhere 
Teaching calls for determining  e7’s slip. One teacher told her class i 
the nature of errors and what that “zero” means “nothing”! a 
they show about the pupils who The children interpreted her defi- 7 
produced them. Pupils making nition as “zero” means “that textbooks | 
“good” errors, if properly taught, which does not exist.” P 
may become good mathematicians! 55 1 od 200 1 
tis Al => 4 Pupils making “bad” errors need 5/2525 5/50 5.05  —185 
re-education and an understand- 185 leave oft ' 
V-25-P ing of mathematical concepts. Good teaching reduces errors | 
Look at these errors. made by pupils. Understanding 
The progressive Viewlex V-25-P +3 - poo sanctions of sero in the one } 
— 4% mal system is basic. The interpre- ) 
35mm Filmstrip and 2” x 2” “33 tation of zero by the learner can 
be exciting and mathematically 
Slide Projector moves A.V. Do you sce that Susan added all meaty. In one classroom, the chil- @@ Your teaching aids on light have proved 
the digits as if they were a single dren discovered and applied three pid cone A Ye ae a pert 
TEACHING POWER years ahead column? Her ame involved more — functions of zero: ee an a po vee posted ee that aa help 
adding” than if she had added Zero jg a placeholder: 50, 205, .05. us in this subject. Summing up. | found the 
— ina single giant stride! The each column separately. Susan’s Zero means not any: 6 —6=—0. teaching aids to be of excellent quality; and of 


ultra-advanced new light source 





errors indicate potential ability 


but lack of understanding of 


Zero means a point of origin: 


course their value grows each time we use 


‘se —3-—2-—1 0 +1 +2 43. hen. 99 
; ; positional notation. The children discussed and il- 
combined with the new optical . 7 This comment from a junior high school science 
3 344 tan lustrated a of zero, and teacher is typical of the high praise accorded 
system in the V-25-P literally ~~ 18/4=3 17/5 = 22/5 devised a bulletin board showing the supplementary classroom program distrib- 


makes it ‘‘Easier to Learn With” 
... provides twice the effective 
light power on-screen — at no 
extra cost! 

All Viewlex projectors 


are GUARANTEED 
FOR A LIFETIME. 


Wiewlex INC. 


35-12RO ue 


Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


orld's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer 
of Slide & Filmstrip Projectors 





“In Canada—Anglophoto Ltd., Montreal’’ 





In these examples, Dan used 
decimal regrouping, applying the 
concepts he had used to solve such 
examples as 4.1 — 2.3. The in- 
correct answer was due. to incor- 


many points of origin. 

It is usually true that as pupils 
increase understanding, they de- 
crease errors. Pupils who practice 
correct response reduce errors to 
a continuously new low. 


POINTS OF BEGINNING 


FOOTBALL FIELD 


SPEEDOMETER 
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uted by the Better Light Better Sight Bureau. 
Last year, 30,000 teachers sent for this compre 
hensive program. It presents the intriguing sub- 
ject of Light and Sight in a manner designed to 
heighten student interest and lighten teaching 
work. Moreover, the Bureau’s aids are thor- 
oughly up-to-date, in contrast to standard text- 
books which are not normally able to keep 
abreast of rapid developments in this specialized 
field. 
NEW KITS READY NOW 


The Bureau’s supplementary teaching program, 
“Living with Light”, is specifically formulated 
for General Science and Health classes. 
It is based on the National Education Associa- 
tion’s handbook, “Teaching About Light and 
Sight”, and is approved by NSTA evaluators. 
Materials include 3 film strips with accompany- 
ing scripts, an 8-page teacher’s guidebook and 
a set of 6 leaflets for each of 40 students. 


FREE FOR THE ASKING 


A complete classroom package sufficient for 4 
pupils will be sent without cost or obligation to 
teachers in areas served by a Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau utility sponsor. (We will check 
our sponsor list for your area.) For your free 
kit, simply send your own name, and your 
school’s name and address, to: BETTER LICHT 
BETTER SIGHT BUREAU, Dept. LWL-4, P.O. Box 
1647, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 
(Offer not available to students nor to sub- 
scribers outside the U.S.A.) 
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| Gentlemen: Please send me full informa- 





NEW LOW 
JET FARES 
10 EUROPE 


Today, your two-week vacation 
trip to Europe, Africa or the 
Middle East is $136 closer! 
That’s how much you can save 
when you travel overseas this 
season with Air France’s new, 
low 17-Day Excursion Economy 
Fares. 


Take your choice from dozens 
of popular destinations—fly there 
and return by Air France Boeing 
707 Intercontinental Jet. You can 
plan your own trip or take an 
escorted or independent tour any- 
where you please. You can even 
buy a ticket to Rome, for example, 
and see as many as 17 additional 
cities at no extra fare with Air 
France’s Extra-City Stopover 
Plan. Or take Air France’s spe- 
cial week-long “Parisian Holli- 
day” tour, featuring air fare, 
hotel accommodations, sightsee- 
ing, night-clubbing, shows and 
much, much more for only 
$498.60, complete from New 
York (with extensions for a sec- 
ond week almost anywhere in 
Europe at a slight extra cost). 


You and your family can save 
still more on your trip overseas 
with Air France’s Family Plan. 
Head of family pays full fare and 
saves up to $150 per person for 
wife or husband and accompany- 
ing children 12 to 25 on round- 
trip Economy Class tickets. 


Whichever plan you choose, 
take your vacation trip overseas 
this season and save with Air 
France’s money-saving new low 
fares. “Fly Now—Pay Later” plan 
with 10% down also available. 
See your Travel Agent or send 
the coupon below to Air France, 


683 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


AIR: FRANCE JET 


AIR FRANCE 
683 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Ss 


tion on the items I have checked: 
17-Day Excursion Fares__.._ ‘Parisian Holiday” Tour __ 


Extra Cities at 
Family Plan _, No Extra Fare 


Name. 


Address. — 


ss State 


The Halloween Party 


by Joe Buresch 




















“Nobody’s going to guess me—I belong in 
Miss Peters’ room!” 


























“Wait until my father hears that Miss Smith is having us 


all be Democrats!” 

















“Teacher, Billy or Tommy or me aren’t coming tomorrow 





| 
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*cause cider gives us the bellyache.” 





send for your 


PARKER 
Pe 
PARTY 


LETTER-WRITING KIT 


——— 











Improves Handwriting - - 
And It’s Fun! 


Thousands of teachers have 
used the Pen Party and en- 
dorsed it. New vitality is 
provided for a traditional 
teaching chore. Correspond- 
ence between classes in dif- 
ferent parts of the U.S. 
creates new interests, new 
incentives. Work improves 
noticeably ! 


Here’s What You Receive 


Parker supplies a complete 
kit of materials plus instruc- 
tions—also, the name and 
address of a teacher willing 
and interested in correspond- 
ing with your class. Once 
you receive the kit, you can 
work the project into your 
curriculum whenever con- 
venient. 


Materials include: wall chart 
for daily record of corre- 
spondence, individual stu- 
dent letter folders with let- 
ter-writing tips. Teacher as- 
signed to you will have a 
class at the same grade level 
as yours and will have ap- 
proximately the same enroll- 
ment. 


@ THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
Education Service * Janesville, Wisconsin 


Please send your Pen Party Kit— : 
' FREE 


I understand that my name and ad- 
dress will be sent to a teacher of a 


similar class. In return, I will re- 
ceive her name and address. 
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Primary Kit on 


FRESH FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


Again Available 






manual and 35 twelve-page booklets to 
read, color and assemble. Teachers say 
the material is excellent for study of 
nutrition, words, drawing, color and 
social relationships. Please ask for it 
only if you are a primary teacher. Enclose 
25c to help defray mailing cost. Ask for 
one kit only. 


We regret that in the past our supply, 
though large, has not been sufficient. If 
supplies run out, money wili be returned 
to those whose requests are not filled. 


Every kit includes a complete teacher's 


Instructor Educational Service Staff 


A Service to American Schools by the 


UNITED FRESH FRUIT 


and VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION 


Send all requests directly to 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association 
Educational Materials, Box 510, Dansville, N.Y. 


= 
Please send the United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Association's primary kit | 





and manual. | enclose 25c in coin to help pay cost of mailing. | 
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APPROVED BY TEACHERS! 
* EASIER TO USE! MORE 
COMFORTABLE! 








AFETY SCISSORS 


No. Tt oe 


New “KLEENCUT “Lefty.” 

\ make it easy for left 

\, neater, more comfortable cutti 
They ate ground and fitted specifically 
left hand ethan cm, can buy them 
for no more 
for. comparable standard 
forges ye fly nickel 
poli complete 
teed: Order a sph‘ KEEENCUT “Lefer 
Scissors . Today! 

them or write. 


ILE 


~ 


—_— | 
EVERY PAIR FOR EASY 
\ IDENTIFICATION 


school scissors 
nded pupils to do 


ee 


L— - KLEENCUT for all your school scissor needs. Every pair guaran- 
teed. Accept no substitutes. 


THE ACME 





GUARANTEED BY 
SHEAR ‘COMPANY 


BEDFOR 


HE aR 
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Kye Ayprecdation 


Seeeeeeeeeeseeoeeeesee ee eSseseseesesseegg 


JOHN LEMBACH 


Professor of Art Education 
University of Maryland 
College Park 


_ GAUGUIN was a French 
artist who lived from 1848 to 
1903. He became a presperous 
businessman in Paris, and painted 
as a hobby on Sundays. About 
1883 he decided to paint seriously, 
full time: “From now on I paint 
every day.” Curiosity, a wish to 
travel, and a desire to be in a less 
sophisticated environment, took 
him to Tahiti in the South Seas 
in the 1890’s. 

He painted “Ta Matete” in 
Tahiti in 1892. “Ta Matete” 
means “The Market.” It has four 
noteworthy features which we will 
discuss. 

COLOR 

Its color glows, because Gauguin 
put complementary colors against 
each other. A girl in an orange 
dress sits on a bright green bench. 
The bottom of the yellow dress is 
placed against the purple shadow 
under the bench. The bronze skin 
of the natives and the deep black 
of their hair accent the richness of 
the color. 

After Gauguin began painting 
seriously he became an impres- 
sionist. The bright colors he used 
are a carry-over from the impres- 
sionists. In Tahiti he lived among 
bright colors. He had said, “If 
you wish to express greenness, use 
green, the greenest in your 
palette.” 

FLATNESS 

The picture plane is the surface 
of the canvas on which a picture 
is painted. “Ta Matete” gives a 
feeling of flatness, as flat as the 
picture plane. And yet, the artist 
suggests a feeling of depth of 
space in the picture. He estab- 
lished a foreground in the green 
grass at the bottom of the picture 
and in the sculpturesque figure of 
the woman standing at the right. 

The seated women are flat and 
Egyptianesque in their simplified 
silhouettes, in the direct side view 
of the heads, the front view of the 
shoulders, and the side view of 
the feet. 

In such paintings Gauguin suc- 
ceeded in establishing the idea 
that a painting was a flat surface 
on which we organize color. 
PATTERN 

There is a rich pattern of col- 
ors in the stained-glass windows 
of your church on a sunny Sunday 
morning, similar to the lush pat- 


TA MATETE 


Painted by Paul Gaug 


tern made by the colors in “Ta” 
Matete.” Gauguin applied these 7 
colors brightly, boldly, and flatly, 7 
Such flatness accents pattern. 

There is pattern in the contrast 
of the dark figures at the left on 
the bench, with the lighter figures 
at the right. There is a South Sea 
Island pattern in the yellow and 
red-orange circles, squares, and 
lines in the dress of the woman 
standing at the right. There js 
pattern in the lush foliage in the 
background. Notice that the right 
side of the shadow under the 
bench is a dark value in contrast 
with the light dress, and it be- 
comes lighter as it moves toward 
the dark dress of the girl on the 
left. This counterpoint in contrast 
adds variation and rhythm. 
ORGANIZATION 

Have you noticed the quiet, 
monumental organization? A hint 
of woodblock-print heaviness in 
the standing woman gives dignity 
to the work. 

Look at the seated women from 
left to right. Though all are sit- 
ting in an upright position, their 
heads furnish the variety. In such 
rhythm there is the interestingly 
unexpected: When we _ expect 
repetition there is variation. When 
we expect variation, there is 
repetition! 

The six women are set apart 
from each other at almost regular 
intervals, while the four vertical 
trees above them are spaced un- 
evenly and the foliage is distribu- 
ted in a random manner. The 
women are vertical and static, 
while the two men are diagonal 
and active. The upper part of the 
seated women’s bodies is vertical 
while their laps are horizontal, 
and their legs are vertical again. 

There is about such an organ- 
ization a right-angle rhythm par- 
allel with the easy, graceful, ser- 
pentine dances of the South Sea 
Islanders. 

This painting is organized so 
that it gives a feeling of symme- 
try. The two seated figures at the 
left are balanced by the two at 
the right. The central seated figure 
acts like a fulcrum, and is almost 
in the center of the canvas. Two 
trees at the left balance two trees 
at the right. Such symmetry gives 
“Ta Matete” a calm, quiet dignity 
befitting these Pacific island peo- 
ple whom Gauguin loved and re- 
vered so much. 
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last page of every book. 
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The nineteen Follett Beginning-to-Read Books include stories about real boys and 
girls, animal stories, stories about school, and the first of a group of biographies, 
High humor, adventure, exciting plots and surprise endings hold children to the 


Watch the eyes of children sparkle (like those of the little girl on the preceding 


page) when they discover the joy of reading real stories on their own. The very 


% Andrew finds all the Follett Beginning-to- 
Read Books have been taken from the shelf. 


CONTROLLED READING LEVELS 


Each Follett Beginning-to-Read story has been written with a closely controlled vocabulary. 
(But no “Run, John, run, run!”’ sequences.) Each has been classroom tested. Each has 
been further checked with the Spache New Readability Formula for Grades I-III. Each 
contains a word list at the end of the story. 


Every book carries a reading level indicator on the back cover. A single dot « means that 
the book can be read by a child with Level One reading ability (usually at the end of grade 
one.) Two dots « « indicate the book is for children who have reached Level Two reading 
ability (usually about the middle of grade two.) Three dots «ee are for Level Three 


children (usually at the end of grade two.) 


If you are a first-grade teacher, Level One books will suit your needs best. If you are 
teaching in grade two or three, you will find every book useful because you will normally 
have children of all three reading levels in your class. 


MANY USES 


To Enrich the Basal Reading Program. They give the child an oppor- 
tunity to use immediately and in a most satisfying manner the reading 


$2000 skills and concepts he is in the process of building. 
FOLLET Read For Individualized Reading Programs. The high interest level, the 
Beginning-to- wide range of topics, and the three reading levels uniquely satisfy ts 
AWARD requirements of individualized reading programs and their concepts 0 
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self-seeking, self-selection, and self-pacing. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 West Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
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&® Andrew discovers he can read Follett 
Beginning-to-Read Books all by 
himself 


STURDY BIND! 


Do not confuse the | 


\the Follett Beginning 


the “one-child”’ bin 
inexpensive book. Th 
Follett Beginning-to- 
constructed to withs 
Many a book has b 
300 children—and is 
of strong side-sewing, 
visible drill joints, 
Du Pont vinyl PX“ 
in full color). 


WONDERFUI!I 
LOW PRICE 


Large printings, n 
the enthusiastic | 
these books by t 
the country, all 
these full-color, 
books at the lo 
$1.08 each. 


For Leisure Time Reading. Children need many opportunities to read 
just for fun. These little books make children aware that independent 





)Y BINDINGS 


onfuse the textbook binding of 
t Beginning-to-Read Books with 
-child’”’ binding of the normal 
ve book. The textbook edition of 
>ginning-to-Read Books has been 
ed to withstand classroom use. 
book has been read by 150 to 
ren—and is still usable because 
side-sewing, heavy binders board, 
lrill joints, and plastic-coated 
vinyl PX® cloth covers (printed 
lor). 


DERFUL 
PRICE 


rintings, made possible by 
husiastic reception given 
»0ks by teachers all over 
intry, allow us to offer 
ull-color, durably-bound 
at the low price of just 
ach. 
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TO-READ BOOK 


One day, out came a baby duck. 

He was all black. 

The people named him “Black Bill.” 
Soon the other ducklings came 


out of the eggs too. 
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You can order 19 Follett Beginning-to-Read Books Daas 


room al 


USE THIS PAGE AS A HANDY FORM TO ORDER TODAY — 


Quantity Quantity 


___. NOBODY LISTENS TO ANDREW—An Award Book ___.._ SOMETHING NEW AT THE ZOO— | A. Hav 
by ELIZABETH GUILFOILE level « by ESTHER K. MEEKS 
In his effort to get an audience, Andrew's repetition of words and 
phrases has a real point. He finally shouts the news that there is a 
bear in his bed! The reaction of his elders will delight boys and girls. 


levele ‘| so care 
This book builds its plot on a visit to the zoo. Children will like : ti 
reading about the different animals, and enjoy the surprise ending. ° no Un 
____. TOO MANY DOGS—by RAMONA DORREL DUPRE _sitevel « develoy 
hath d wh famil ith t taid d i i 
_____ BIG NEW SCHOOL—by EVELYN HASTINGS level « —————— ee 
When Big New School was built, it was just right for children = 
from nearby farms. But when new houses appeared, Big New —_——— VR een Seen TO SERS PICTURE 
School became Little Old School. by potty sevel o 
THE CURIOUS cOW—by ESTHER K. MEEKS level « 174 basic words, covering reading experiences and writing needs ‘| and e 
Curiosity killed the cat, and it nearly got Katy the cow, too, before at this level. An additional 37 words that cannot be pictured, such have t 
she learned to mind her own business. as “and,” “is,” and “the,” are used in sentences to help children *} =~ 
_____ GERTIE THE DUCK P learn them in context. ° 3. 
Serko wan ditterent tress other Guthn: che thad te be near poeple. ——— THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT SAY HIS NAME dividu 
; people. An Award Book—by ELIZABETH VREEKEN level ee 
So she built her nest and hatched her ducklings on the piling of Bobby likes to pretend he is a storybook character. He never resear 
an old bridge in the middle of a busy city. says his own name. This is funny until it gets to be a nuisance, B. Ex 
—__—. THE HILL THAT GREW—by ESTHER K. MEEKS level « then a real hazard when he is lost in a department store. fea 
Dick and Tom got new sleds for Christmas—but there was no THE HOLE IN THE HILL—An Award Book ° thoro 
hill! Townsfolk work together to provide the happy solution. woe by MARION SEYTON level ec need 
IN JOHN'S BACK YARD—by ESTHER K. MEEKS level « When the caveman Stone family started looking for a pet, many : r 
In finding a lost ball, John discovers that his back yard is full of amusing things happened. Only one searcher found a real pet. exper 
interesting things. A wonderful introduction to nature study at ___s THE FOUR FRIENDS—by CAROL HOFF level ee -*, 
the child's own level. Genuine plot and unusual excitement mark the escapes of the :§ 1. 
JUST FOLLOW Rang stn PHOEBE ERICKSON level « little gray mouse heroine from real danger. Repetition makes for 10W, 
Little Dog thinks he may be lost. He asks Fox and Raccoon and easy reading and adds suspense. ° 2. 
Rabbit and Beaver the way home, but Lamb's advice is best. ______ MABEL THE WHALE—by PAT KING level ec . tivi 
MY OWN LITTLE HOUSE—by MERRIAM B. KAUNE level « Mabel was so big and her tank was so small that her fin got sun- - we 
a — “8 my od a child’s engaging com- burned. Moving the whale to a larger tank was quite a problem. Cc. O 
: i i to try thei ° : 
mentary on it, will stimulate other children to try their hands MISS HATTIE AND THE MONKEY cratic 
by HELEN DIEHL OLDS level ee 
Miss Hattie, the hatmaker, didn't care for monkeys. But when she l. 
found herself in a tight spot, some monkey business helped can ¢ 
her out. : 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS lor t 
by CLARA INGRAM JUDSON level eee = pupi 
A simple biography of this great man, written for the very young 6 
reader. ° 2. 
_____ PETER'S POLICEMAN—by ANNE LATTIN leveleee +8 and: 
Peter gets a chance to ride in the sidecar of Officer Green's 3 
motorcycle and see some of the things that keep a policeman busy. Bagi 
—_._... BENNY AND THE BEAR i of tk 
by BARBEE OLIVER CARLETON level eee 4 
Benny's brothers went off to hunt a bear. They thought it was too : E 
More Follett Beginning-to-Read Books Published Every Year pace vt dena Benny along, but it turned out that all the excite- . prog 
ent was at home. ible. 


Bill To My School or School District. 
(Give the correct name of institution to be billed.) This Is a Personal Order. Check or Money Order Enclosed. ° som 


dD. 


Name pup 


Send one each of all 19 Follett Beginning- 
ti [] to-Read Books $21.10 


School District 
Address. 


City, Zone, and State 


($5.40, plus $.30 for postage and handling.) 


Less than 5 books $1.44 each postpaid 
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Positive 





Discipline 


5. Set your standards slightly 
above what you really expect. 

6. Be firm but fair in your pu- 
pil relationships. 

7. Strive to make each child 
responsible for his own actions. 
E. Anticipate possible trouble 
spots before they develop. 

1. Idle minds should be put to 


work. 


2. Separate habitual trouble- 
makers. 

3. Isolate sources of misconduct 
immediately. 
F. Handle cases of misbehavior 
as smoothly as possible. 

1. Remain calm and unemo- 
tional yourself. 

2. Give the pupil a chance to 
explain his actions. 


3. Make a detailed study of the 
real cause behind the act: 

4. Associate the punishment 
with the deed. 

5. Continue your regular pro- 
gram as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 

G. When punishment is necessary 
remember these do’s and don’t’s. 
(Continued on page 67) 





| FOSTER F. WILKINSON 


5, 


Associate Professor of Education 
Delta State College 
Cleveland, Mississippi 


ESEARCH has pointed out many 

times that poor discipline is 
the factor that causes most teach- 
ers to leave the profession of 
teaching. 

Each one of us is constantly 
looking for some technique or 
approach to discipline that will 
insure a successful program of in- 
struction. Such a program is pre- 
sented below, and is guaranteed 
to result in the satisfactory class- 
room atmosphere so necessary for 
maximum results in education. 


The Program 


A. Have the instructional program 
so carefully planned that there is 
no time for major problems to 
develop. 

1. Account for each minute of 
the day in your plans. 

2. Provide optional activities 
and experiences for pupils who 
have time to spare. 

3. Encourage the pursuit of in- 

dividual problems, projects, and 
research. 
B. Explain each new phase so 
thoroughly that pupils will not 
need to flounder in carrying out 
experiences. 

1. Tell the what, where, when, 
how, and why of the activity. 

2. Answer questions before the 
activity is started. 

C. Organize the class as a demo- 
cratic and social group. 

1. Plan with the pupils what 
can and cannot be done, as rules 
for the class. Keep them where 
pupils can be sent to study them. 

2. Elect officers and committees, 
and change them regularly. 

3. Alternate the responsibilities 
of the room among all members. 

4. Plan as many phases of the 
program with the pupils as feas- 
ible. 

5. Allow the children to plan 
some activities on their own. 

D. Evaluate your teaching and 
pupil relationships constantly. 

1. Make a detailed study of 
each child. 

2. Allow time for pupil confer- 
ences and individual conferences 
each day. This may come before 
or after school. 

3. Smile at each pupil at least 
once daily. 

4. When days go badly, check 
to determine whether your plans 
were adequate. Chances are that 
they were not. 
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COMPLETE PRE-TEEN PROGRAM AVAILABLE FREE FROM 
THE MAKERS OF KOTEX SANITARY NAPKINS—NOW 
INCLUDING ALL THE FEATURES YOU'VE REQUESTEDI 


"You're a Young Lady Now” 
Bright new edition! Charmingly whole- 
some booklet for girls 9-11 gives simple, 
easy-to-understand explanation of 
menstruation. 


Teacher's 
Demonstration Kit 
To help make instruction on 
menstrual hygiene even more 
meaningful to your pre-teen girls. 
Kit contains product samples and descriptive literature to 
show proper use of sanitary napkin and belt. 


Teaching Guide > 
Offers suggested lesson plans for — 4 . 
teaching menstrual hygiene. yes!) me 


“At What Age Should A Girl Be 
Told About Menstruation?” 
Informative pamphlet for par- 





Bn Seo ent-teacher discussions. , 
Wein Plus, the same wonderful Walt Disney Produc- 
_—_— tion, “The Story of Menstruation” 16 mm. sound 








Menstrual 
Physiology Chart 
Newly revised color chart to help 
you simplify classroom discus- 
sions. 


and color animated film, available free on short 
term loan. 





Entire program also available in Spanish. Further information 
sent on request. 
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Ap a a a a ee a a a ee a ee ee 
i] Kimberly-Clark Corporation * Education Dept. « 1-100 * Neenah, Wisconsin 
| Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. 
| sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 
| Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) Name 
| 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) aes any 
| 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) School 
| Number of days needed 
l Also send: 
copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9-11) Street 
——Physiology Chart Teaching Guide 
— "At What Age Should A Girl City Zone. 
Be Told About Menstruation?" 
— Kotex product demonstration kit 
Information on free Kotex napkin vending State 
machine service. Note: Material wi!l be sent to teachers and authorized personnel only. 
banbenenanenenenasasasases nats ons ensum>aendinenétsisdhnetsehn aie ets ens dtl dethasin telieclaiieans ddalestans eee a anasununetl 








SOUNDS THAT STIR THE MIND. 
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with LEARNING LETTER SOUNDS 


a dramatic new approach to mastery of letter and sound associations 


. Classroom tests, experiments, and practical use with kindergarten and first-grade 
children have demonstrated the revolutionary nature of the techniques used in the 
workbook, Learning Letter Sounds. As an integral part of the READING FOR 
MEANING Series, it helps the teacher accomplish in a matter of weeks a task which 
ordinarily entails laborious drills carried on throughout the primary grades. It offers 
a unique combination of key pictures and superimposed letter forms which enables 
children to establish immediately and permanently the association between printed 
consonant letters and the sounds they stand for. Learning Letter Sounds brings to 
gether practice in using context clues and letter-sound associations; thus children 
quickly reach the point at which they can identify words independently. 
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Positive 
Discipline 


FOSTER F. WILKINSON 


Associate Professor of Education 
Dette Stete College 
Clevelend, Mississippi 


esearcu has pointed out many 
R times that poor discipline is 
the factor that causes most teach- 
rs to leave the profession of 
teaching 

Each one of us is constantly 
for some technique or 
wproach to discipline that will 


(OAING 


ure a successiul program of in- 
“«ruction. Such a program is pre- 
ented below, and is guaranteed 
vo result in the satisfactory class- 
room atmosphere sq necessary for 
maximum results in education. 


The Pregram 


\. Have the instructional program 
© carefully planned that there is 
no time for major problems to 
ck velop. 

|. Account for each minute of 
the day in your plans. 

2. Provide optional activities 
and experiences for pupils who 
have time to spare. 

}. Encourage the pursuit of in- 
dwidual problems, projects, and 
research. 

8. Explain each new phase so 
thoroughly that pupils will not 
need to flounder in carrying out 

\penences 

|. Tell the what, where, when, 
how, and why of the activity. 

2. Answer questions before the 
tivity is started. 

(©. Organize the class as a demo- 
ratic and social group. 

|. Plan with the pupils what 

mm and cannot be donc, as rules 
lor the class. Keep them where 
pupils can be sent to study them. 

2. Elect officers and committces, 
und change them regularly. 

}. Alternate the responsibilities 
« the room among all members. 

+. Plan as many phases of the 
program with the pupils as feas- 
ble 

5. Allow the children to plan 
some activities on their own. 

D. Evaluate your teaching and 
pupil relationships constantly. 

|. Make a detailed study of 

wh child 

2. Allow time for pupil confer- 
nmees and individual conferences 

wh day. This may come before 
w after school. 
Smile at each pupil at least 
mee daily. 

+. When days go badly, check 

determine whether your plans 
were adequate. Chances are that 
they were not. 


5. Set your standards slightly 
above what you really expect. 

6. Be firm but fair in your pu- 
pil relationships. 

7. Strive to make each child 
responsible for his own actions, 
E. Anticipate possible trouble 
spots before they develop. 

1. Idle minds should be put to 
work. 


2. Separate habitual trouble- 
makers. 

3. Isolate sources of misconduct 
immediately. 
F. Handle cases of misbehavior 
as smoothly as possible: 

1. Remain calm and unemo- 
tional yourseli. 

2. Give the pupil a chance to 
explain his actions. 


3. Make a detailed study of the 
real cause behind the act. 

4. Associate the punishment 
with the deed. 

5. Continue your regular pro- 
gram as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 

G. When punishment is necessary 
remember these do’s and don't’s. 


(Continued on page 67) 
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"You're a Young Lady Now” 
Bright new edition! Charmingly whole- 
some booklet for girls 9-11 gives simple, 
easy-to-understand explanation of 


Teaching Guide 
Offers suggested lesson plans for 
teaching menstrual hygiene. 


“At What Age Should A Girl Be 
Told About Menstruation?” 
Informative pamphlet for par- 

ent-teacher discussions. 


Menstrual 
Physiology Chart 
Newly revised color chart to help 
you simplify classroom discus- 
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COMPLETE PRE-TEEN PROGRAM AVAILABLE FREE FROM 
THE MAKERS OF KOTEX SANITARY NAPKINS—NOW 
INCLUDING ALL THE FEATURES YOU'VE REQUESTED] 


Teacher's 
Demonstration Kit 
To help make instruction on 
menstrual hygiene even more 
meaningful to your pre-teen girls. 


Kit contains product samples and descriptive literature to 
show proper use of sanitary napkin and belt. 


Plus, the same wonderful Walt Disney Produc- 
tion, "The Story of Menstruation” 16 mm. sound 
and color animated film, available free on short 


term loan. 


sent on request. 


Entire program also available in Spanish. Further information 


KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
a aD 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation * Education Dept. * 1-100 * Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. 
sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 














(please print) 








Also send: 


——Physiology Chart 


machine service. 
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~— "At What Age Should A Girl 

Be Told About Menstruation?” 
— Kotex product demonstration kit 
~.!nformation on free Kotex napkin vending 





Zone. 








Name. 
School 
——copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9-11) Street 
~~. Teaching Guide 
City. 
State. 





Note: Material will be sent to teachers and authorized personnel only. 
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SOUNDS THAT STIR THE MIND... 














with LEARNING LETTER SOUNDS 


a dramatic new approach to mastery of letter and sound associations 


Classroom tests, experiments, and practical use with kindergarten and first-grade 
children have demonstrated the revolutionary nature of the techniques used in the 
workbook, Learning Letter Sounds. As an integral part of the READING FOR 
MEANING Series, it helps the teacher accomplish in a matter of weeks a task which 
ordinarily entails laborious drills carried on throughout the primary grades. It offers 
a unique combination of key pictures and superimposed letter forms which enables 
children to establish immediately and permanently the association between printed 
consonant letters and the sounds they stand for. Learning Letter Sounds brings to- 
gether practice in using context clues and letter-sound associations; thus children 
quickly reach the point at which they can identify words independently. 
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PICTURES ARE SYMBOLS... ; 


they carry meaning and often they make us think not so much of scenes 

as of sounds! In the same way, printed words act as symbols 

of our spoken language — the letters in words standing for specific sounds. 
The association of letter and sound plays a vital role in the development 

of independent reading ability. Together with meaning clues, 

letter-sound clues stir the mind of the reader 

and help him identify words which are familiar to him in spoken form 

but are still a mystery to him in print. 


Only one series of basal readers applies this principle 
right from the beginning of first grade instruction: 


McKEE McCOWEN HARRISON LEHR 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Now listen to sounds at work in reading... 


Set ie ies lie 


Use this coupon to obtain a free Demonstration Kit for use 
with your pupils this fall. The kit contains: 


1 —a copy of the two-color, 64-page pupil’s workbook, Learning 
Letter Sounds 


2—a copy of the Teacher’s Guide for Learning Letter Sounds 


3 — the letter and picture cards for teaching one consonant (from 
the complete set of Letter Sounds cards) 


4—related descriptive material including information on the 
filmstrips for Learning Letter Sounds 


(This offer is good for a limited time only.) 


Please send me, at no charge, the special Learning Letter 
Sounds Demonstration Kit. 


NAME 
POSITION 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 

















Returnto: John T. Lyte 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ; 
2 Park Street ; 
— Boston 7, Massachusetts 
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with LEARNING LETTER SOUNDS 


adramatic new approach to mastery of letter and sound associacions 


Classroom tests, experiments, and practical use with kindergarten and first-grade 
children have demonstrated the revolutionary nature of the techniques used in the 
workbook, Learning Letter Sounds. As an integral part of the READING FOR 
MEANING Series, it helps the teacher accomplish in a matter of weeks a task which 
ordinarily entails laborious drills carried on throughout the primary grades. It offers 
a unique combination of key pictures and superimposed letter forms which enables 
children to establish immediately and permanently the association between printed 
consonant letters and the sounds they stand for. Learning Letter Sounds brings to- 
gether practice in using context clues and letter-sound associations; thus children 
quickly reach the point at which they can identify words independently. 
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PICTURES ARE SYMBOLS... 


they carry meaning and often they make us think not so much of scenes 

as of sounds! In the same way, printed words act as symbols 

of our spoken language — the letters in words standing for specific sounds. 
The association of letter and sound plays a vital role in the development 

of independent reading ability. Together with meaning clues, 

letter-sound clues stir the mind of the reader 

and help him identify words which are familiar to him in spoken form 

but are still a mystery to him in print. 


Only one series of basal readers applies this principle 
right from the beginning of first grade instruction: 


McKEE McCOWEN HARRISON LEHR 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Now listen to sounds at work in reading... 


Use this coupon to obtain a free Demonstration Kit for use 
with your pupils this fall. The kit contains: 


1 —a copy of the two-color, 64-page pupil’s workbook, Learning 
Letter Sounds 


2—a copy of the Teacher’s Guide for Learning Letter Sounds 


3 — the letter and picture cards for teaching one consonant (from 
the complete set of Letter Sounds cards) 


4—related descriptive material including information on the 
filmstrips for Learning Letter Sounds 


(This offer is good for a limited time only.) 


Please send me, at no charge, the special Learning Letter 
Sounds Demonstration Kit. 


NAME 





POSITION 
SCHOOL 








ADDRESS 








Returnto: John T. Lyte 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park Street 

* Boston 7, Massachusetts 











Weeks in October 


adaptable day-by-day ideas 


United Nations Week 


UN Organization Day—Introduce 
(or review) the UN organization. (See 
The Instructor for Oct. '58.) Mention 
its functions, its headquarters, how it 
is paid for. 

To get ready for Tuesday, make a 
chart with 82 member nations. Put the 
names of the nations in a box and let 
each child draw one till all are taken. 





Monday 


General Assembly Day—Let each 
pupil report as a representative of a 
country he drew—give its location on 
map or globe; tell its size, population, 
date it joined the UN; and any other 
interesting information. Remember 

you have 82 countries to be de- 
Tuesday scribed; hold reports to one minute. 

Security Council Day—Discuss its 
function, its members, its powers (to 
investigate any disagreements, to 
send troups to troubled areas, to ap- 
prove applications for UN member- 

ship, and to agree on the choice of 
Wednesday Secretary-General). 

UNICEF Day—Collecting money 
for underprivileged children of the 
world is the part of the UN activities 
that American children are likely to 
know most about. If you collect for 
UNICEF in your school, let this be the 
day. Talk about things all children in 
the world have in common. For mate- 
rials, write: U.S. Committee for 


UNICEF, United Nations, New York. 


Thursday 


Special Agency Day—The agencies 
of the UN may do more to promote 
world peace than the General Assem- 
bly itself. Children should be ac- 
quainted with the purposes of all 
eleven agencies. Good activity: make 


: a chart listing names, headquarters, 
Friday purposes. 


FOR elementary-school UN materials, 
write UN Dept. of Public Information, 
Education Section, United Nations, New 
York. 








Thrift Week — 


Money Saving Day—Discuss regular 
saving. Encourage children to start 
making banks from jars and boxes. 
Visit a bank or have a representative 
of the bank come to your classroom. 
Discuss ways of saving through bonds 
and stamps, savings accounts, and 
home banks. 


Personal Thrift Day—Tag every 
child who comes to school with his 
shoes polished. Discuss ways of being 
thrifty with our clothing (take shoes to 
the repair shop; mend rips and tears 
before it is too late; swap or sell out- 
grown clothes; store clothing proper- 
ly when not in use). 


School Thrift Day—Use this day to 
emphasize reasons for not wasting pa- 
per, pencils, crayons, and other mate- 
rials. Discuss ways to care for text- 
books and library books and how to 
avoid misuse of play equipment. Set 
up a hall display. 


Conservation Day—Point out the 
importance of saving natural re- 
sources so that they can be put to 
better uses. Let children list ways of 
practicing conservation thrift, such as 
turning off lights when not in use, 
turning off the hose when it serves no 
purpose, saving leaves to make a fer- 
tilizing mulch, and not destroying 
scrap materials that would have sal- 
vage values. 


Using Money Wisely Day—Discuss 
allowances, budgeting, and saving, 
with practical applications to every- 
day expenses. Talk about jobs chil- 
dren get paid for. In upper grades, 
make sample budgets and use arith- 
metic time to solve problems involv- 
ing wise uses of children's funds. 


FOR other ways to observe National 
Thrift Week, write National Thrift Com- 
mittee, 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 








Fire Prevention Week 


Fire Drill Day—Have one or more 
fire drills. If you are in an old or haz- 
ardous building, a series of fire drills 
in which different exits are barri- 
caded without notice is a good idea. 
In every school there should be a 
regular and alternate exit for each 
classroom. Remember that windows 
and room doors should be shut. 


Poster Day—Introduce a project 
that can run the rest of the week in 
which children make posters, dio- 
ramas, or other exhibits promoting 
fire prevention. You wiil need to 
spend some time in developing slo- 
gans and creating ideas. 


Spontaneous Combustion Day—Use 
your science time to explain sponta- 
neous combustion. Discuss ways of 
avoiding it—proper ventilation, keep- 
ing oily cloths in cans, etc. Emphasize 
that regular matches should be kept 
in jars. 


Forest Fire Day—Let one commit- 
tee consult the World Almanac to 
find how many acres of forest timber 
burn each year and ask another com- 
mittee to report on methods of fight- 
ing forest fires. List ways forest fires 
are started. Tell about the great fire 
of Peshtigo, Wisconsin. It was after 
this fire that our modern methods of 
fighting forest fires were created. 


Fire Fighting Day—Repeat your 
fire drill of earlier in the week. Have 
an outdoor demonstration showing 
what to do if clothing catches on fire, 
how to use a fire extinguisher, how to 
report a fire—give an alarm. 


FOR fire-safety supplies, write National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., 
New York 38. 
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A Principal's Observation 
of Teaching Practices 


AGNES M. PEDERSON 


Principal, Elementary School 
Redwood Falls, Minnesota 


May I reminisce on some of my inner 
feelings when, as a beginning teacher, I 
“literally died” when the rural superin- 
tendent of schools arrived at old P.S. 52— 
unexpectedly and unannounced. Of course 
I was frightened. How could I concen- 
trate? How I wished my posted schedule 
had called for a relief period at that mo- 
ment! But no! The schedule called for a 
language lesson, and in those days you 
taught by the clock and 
on schedule! Is it any 
wonder I goofed? 

And then there was the 
school system where the 
principal was self-invited 
by pre-invitation. “Miss 
Jones, I’d like to come in 
and visit you this after- 
noon.” Better. But some- 
thing still wasn’t as com- 
forting as it should be. 

Now, as an elementary 
principal—just what do I 
do to prevent the fears of 
my coworkers as I step 
into their rooms? 

At a preschool orientation meeting, my 
staff members are told I will not knock 
when I come into their rooms. To answer 
a knock is an interruption. 

My first visit is simply an “in and out” 
visit to bring something to the room or 
seek information. With an approving smile 
I leave immediately. There may be several 
of these short stops. When I see the teach- 
er in the hall later, I offer a positive com- 
ment of praise for something which I ob- 
served. 

The weekly bulletin tells teachers when 
I expect to begin visiting their rooms for 
a fifteen-minute period. New teachers are 
told specifically when I am coming to see 
them. Former teachers, I trust, have no 
trepidation and are not foretold. 

Each visit of this type is followed by a 
note of commendation and encourage- 
ment. Specific problems or areas which 
might be improved are discussed verbally 
over a cup of coffee after school. I enjoy 
my visits with my teachers. I think they 
like to have me come. 


a paid staff. 


How active is your local educa- 
tion association? Check it against 
facts from a recent questionnaire. 

4 out of 5 eligible persons be- 
long to their local associations. 

Median amount of local dues 
falls between $3 and $4. 

Only 14 percent have a central 
office; fewer than 10 percent have 


Wide range of activities is car- 
ried on: business meetings, lectures, 
workshops, newsletters, social ac- 
tivities, and work for legislation 
affecting education. 


THE 








We Developed a 
Materials Pool 


ROBERT D. PATTERSON 


Principal, Scanlan School 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


At our school we have started what we 
call a materials pool, a collection of ma- 
terials pertinent to elementary teaching. 
Comprised of items willingly and unself- 
ishly contributed by the teachers, the pool 
includes pamphlets, books, puzzles, post- 
ers, pictures, fraction boards, word games, 
and teaching units. Although this listing 
is incomplete, it does suggest the variety 
of items loaned to the pool. 

Recognizing that most 
teachers accumulate a 
fund of effective teaching 
materials but that each 
fund is never as complete 
as it might be, our faculty 
pooled its resources. By 
doing so, our teachers can 
now draw upon a diver- 
sity of materials previous- 
ly unavailable to them. 

In addition to teach- 
er contributions, our pool 
includes both school and 
P.T.A.-purchased items, 
such as a tape recorder, 
phonographs, science kit, 
flannelboards, and a good selection of pro- 
fessional books. 

All the materials have been put on steel 
shelves. Each teacher has a list of all the 
items available, compiled according to 
subject area. Each item is tagged with the 
donor’s name and inventoried, to facilitate 
the return of each to the donor at the end 
of the school term. Attached to the shelves 
is a sign-out sheet upon which the teacher 
writes her name, item withdrawn, and 
date. A line is drawn through these when 
an item is returned. If the number of 
items withdrawn is a measure of success, 
then our materials pool must certainly be 
considered successful. 

Suggest a materials pool to your faculty. 
It not only will allow each teacher to work 
with a greater fund of materials, but will 
enable each to be more cognizant of di- 
verse approaches to teaching. 
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Guidance Services 
in the Elementary School 


S. J. GUELLO 


Supervising Principal, Olcott and Calumet Schools 
Calumet, Minnesota 


Last year we began guidance services 
in a small way for groups and individuals. 
That is, we are trying to help a child to 
greater stability, insight, and understand- 
ing in fullfilling his mission as a free, use- 
ful citizen in a democratic society. In some 
cases, to help the child, we must help his 
parents gain understanding of child na- 
ture. It is essential that they show love 
and respect for the child and understand- 
ing and concern for his problems. They 
should accentuate the positive and give 
recognition to his many little achieve- 
ments. Fewer things can be more frustrat- 
ing for the growing child than to feel that 
he is always being pushed to accomplish 
more, to do better, to work faster, to out- 
do others; and never to have people indi- 
cate that they are happy with him just as 
he is, that they are happy with what he 
does. 

Of necessity a principal can be only a 
part-time counselor. Not having a separate 
room for counseling, I use an attractive 
corner especially arranged for this pur- 
pose. An elementary counselor’s duties are 
similar to that of the secondary school 
counselor, except that there is little or no 
emphasis on vocational problems. 

1. Help children with 


academic difficulties. 

2. Help emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 

3. Maintain a record sys- 
tem for future counseling. 

4. Test for diagnosis and 
counseling purposes. 

5. Work with teachers for 
increased understanding of 
children and themselves. 


Discouraging news from 
NEA's report on “Teacher 
Supply and Demand": 
Over 189,000 newly eligi- 


room jobs. The shortage 
of teachers is still 135,- 
000, same as last year. 


6. Work with parents for greater under- 
standing and appreciation of children. 
7. Be concerned with preventive and 


remedial problems. 


8. Work with specialized personnel such 
as speech therapists, handicapped and spe- 
cial class teachers, remedial reading teach- 
ers, and the mental health center. 


Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 
scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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What’s the most versatile of 
all tools for teaching? 


A tape recorder right in the 
classroom! 
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Which is the most versatile 
of all tape recorders for 
teaching? 


The NORELCO 
e ‘Continental’ three-speed 
dual-track tape recorder! 


Why is the NORELCO 
‘Continental’ the most 
versatile of them all? 


Its three speeds cover every 
e classroom need from 
speech to music*, 


e 





NORELCO 


‘Continental’ 


world’s most advanced 
all-in-one portable tape recorder 
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MAIL COUPON FOR VALUABLE LITERATURE! 
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| NorTH AMERICAN Puuirs Co., INC. | 
Educational Division, Dept. IN10 | 
{700 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. I., N. ¥ 


| Kindly send me additional literature on| 
Ithe NORELCO ‘Continental’ three-| 
Ispeed dual-track tape recorder, ex-| 
| plaining how this versatile machine can | 


| help me in my work. | 
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BOS OKS for 


REVIEWED BY 
PHYLLIS FENNER 


Children 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


Ned and Donny, twins, take off on 
a wonderful adventure in The Cow- 
boy Twins by Florence and Louis 
Slobodkin (Vanguard; $2.95). They 
become cowboys, Steve and Jim, and 
make believe their back yard is an 
Oklahoma ranch. They are so “in” 
their adventure that they won’t tell 
their real names, and they get quite 
lost. The authors enter into the imag- 
ination of childhood. Gay pictures. 
Ages 4-6. 


What is the loveliest of seasons? 
Zhenya Gay has decided that it is 
spring. In The Nicest Time of Year 
(Viking; $2.00), she tells briefly in 
words and with lovely illustrations 
in black and white, with sometimes a 
touch of green, the living things you'll 
find in spring, especially the appeal- 
ing newborn animals. The youngest 
girls and boys will love to look at this 
book while hearing it read. Ages 
3-6. 


A beautiful picture book, Titus in 
Trouble by James Reeves and Edward 
Ardizzone (Walck; $3.50) has the at- 
mosphere of London both in pictures 
and story. Titus lived 100 years ago 
where he could see great ships. More 
than anything he wanted to go to sea, 
and the master of a sailing ship prom- 
ised him a place as cabin boy. But 
he couldn’t go until he had paid for 
all the things that had happened. He 
certainly did have troubles. Finally 
good fortune comes. Now he can go 
off to sea. Ages 6-10. 


Honesty brings reward in The Flute 
Player of Beppu by Kathryn Gallant, 
illustrated by Kurt Wiese (Coward- 
McCann; $2.75). Sato-San lived in the 
same Japanese village with a wonder- 
ful flute player. How he wished he 
could play! One day the flute player 
lost his flute and only Sato-San knew 
where it was. He wanted to keep it. 
His reward for returning it was the 
fulfillment of his dearest wish. The 
pictures are soft and lovely. Ages 
6-10. 


It is hard for me to understand the 
fascination of dinosaurs, but there it 
is. Discovering Dinosaurs by Glenn 
0. Blough, pictures in two colors by 
Gustav Schrotter (Whittlesey; $2.50), 
will be welcomed by the children. It 
is an attractive book describing the 
different kinds of dinosaurs and telling 
briefly of the work of paleontologists. 
A special feature is a list of the mu- 
seums where dinosaurs are found. 
Ages 7-11. 








No matter how many books there 
are about certain people, there always 
seems to be room for more. A Man 
Named Columbus, A Man Named 
Washington, and A Man Named 
Lincoln, all by Gertrude Norman 
(Putnam; $2.00 each), tell for begin- 
ning readers the story of their lives. 
James Caraway illustrated the first 
two, and Joseph Cellini did the one on 
Lincoln, Attractive books, large type, 
and excellent spacing. Ages 6-8. 


“Of course, all good poetry is magi- 
cal,” says the editor in Poems of 
Magic and Spells, edited by William 
Cole, illustrated by Peggy Bacon 
(World Pub. Co.; $3.95), “and all 
good poetry casts its spell.” This col- 
lection seems to be a natural for chil- 
dren with its quaint, funny, and mys- 
terious poems, assembled, says the 
editor, because they are “mischievous, 
meddling, miraculous, and magical.” 
From William Blake to Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, poets of all times are 
represented. Very attractive book with 
interesting pictures. Ages 8-12. 


Two books, quite different, have a 
nice family feeling as well as good 
adventure. Liza of the 
Hundredfold by Elisa- 
beth Hubbard Lansing, 
illustrated by Dorothy 
Bayley Morse (Crowell; 
$2.95), is a tale of Liza, 
in the Kentucky Moun- 
tains, a tomboy in the 
period when girls were 
expected to do only 
housework and sewing. 
When tragedy came to 
Hundredfold and_ the 
neighbors turned against 
Liza’s father, it was she 
who brought them to- 
gether. Such a warm lov- 
ing family! Ages 10-14. 


The Secret Pencil by Patricia 
Ward, illustrated by Nicole Hornby 
(Random; $2.95), is an imaginative 
story taking place on the Welsh sea- 
coast in summer. The adventure be- 
gins when Anna finds a silver pencil 
in a cave and discovers it will talk to 
her on paper. Because of the advice 
of the pencil, many things happen. 
There is an old-fashioned quality 
about the story that has considerable 
appeal. This book and the previous 
one will be enjoyed when read aloud 
to a mixed group. Ages 10-14. 


America Grows Up: A History for 
Peter, by Gerald Johnson, illustrated 
by Leonard Everett Fisher (Morrow; 
$3.75). This second volume explaining 
history to Peter deals with the years 
1787-1917. The most interesting chap- 
ter is on the war between the states, 
impartially told and containing a brief 
life of Abraham Lincoln. Children 
should love this stimulating history 
made into such an attractive book 
with black and white dignified draw- 
ings, beautiful type, and fine spacing. 
Ages 10-16. 


SENSE PERCEPTION 


NEW MIS Film shows 
Wonder of our Senses 
“one of the SCIENCE FOR 


TOMORROW film series 
Without our senses of sight, hearing, 
touch, taste and smell, we would be 
cut off from the world around us. Yet 
what we sense is but a small fraction 
of reality. 


This film dramatically demonstrates 
how much there is in the universe 
outside the scope of our wonderful 
but limited senses. 
Write for catalog 
Moody Institute of Science 
P.O. Box 255751 - Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Bits of matter supported by 
energy of inaudible sound. 











See page 94 for addresses of publishers. 
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Imagine ting enough ma 
rial for ALL of your Christ- 
mas cards an 

Cc ° 4 


CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE 


6048 Avondale Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 








—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
Order your subscription today. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 








Invites you to raise money 
by selling his delicious home 
style candies. 12 deliciously 
different confections at 
reasonable prices. Send for 
his beautiful, natural color 
catalog free. 


NO RISK «e NO MONEY NEEDED 

WE PREPAY FREIGHT 
— —— —— == MAIL THIS COUPON TONIGHT — — —=— 
SIMS & CO. Dept. A-3 


6007 OGONTZ AVE., PHILA. 41, PA. 
Please send my free Carli Hummel catalog. 
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BOS OKS for 


REVIEWED BY 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


Coordinator of Student Teaching 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


In many school systems, teachers 
and supervisors are working together 
in examining the present curriculum 
and planning for changes. As this oc- 
curs, it is important to gain per- 
spective concerning what curricular 

ern is now in use and what other 
ibilities should be considered. It 
is usually helpful to study the designs 
described in several books on curricu- 


The books reviewed here are two of 
the recent ones you may wish to in- 
clude among those you consult. There 
are at least a dozen others, not so re- 
cent, which have been helpful to many 
persons and which you will also wish 
to consider. 


The Modern Elementary School— 
Curriculum and Methods by Wilbur 
H. Dutton and John A. Hockett 
(Rinehart, 1959; 530 pp., $5.50). Three 
types of curriculum organization— 
subject-centered, child-centered, soci- 
ety-centered—are outlined. Advantages 
and disadvantages of each are listed. 

Goals and specific helps in each 
subject area are then given. Below 
are selected illustrations of the type 
of information which is made avail- 
able. 

“Charts may be of great value in 
learning to read. A_ well-composed 
chart about a group experience that 
has been vivid and challenging is 
likely to create more interest than 
anything else that might be read at a 
given time. A story about the chil- 
dren’s own activities shows the inti- 
mate relationship between reading and 
experience. 

“... skills may be advanced through 
the use of charts. Some of these are 
noting the title of a story, reading 
from left to right and from top to 
bottom, seeing likenesses and differ- 
ences in words and phrases, reading 
by phrases, keeping the place and fol- 
lowing the sequence of events in a 
story, learning to recognize a number 
of words and phrases, thinking about 
the material read, and, in many in- 
stances, doing something as a result 
of the reading. This last-mentioned 
value is more likely to be realized in 
the case of directions or daily duties 
or planning charts than with experi- 
ence charts.” 

In an experience chart, the teacher 
uses the children’s suggestions to 
compose an experience in from two to 
eight sentences. Whenever possible, 
words are used which appeal to vari- 
ous senses and which suggest dramatic 
action or vivid impressions. For ex- 
ample, “Clang, clang went the fire en- 
gine,” or “Pull, little tug boat, pull 
the big ship.” Repetition, with some 
variation, enhances the literary quality 
of the story. 

The story is first written in manu- 
script on the chalkboard or with broad 
crayons on newsprint. Later, the 
teacher prints the story in more per- 
manent form on tagboard. 

When plans are made for any ac- 
tivity, it may be useful to prepare a 
concise list in chart form of the steps 


Teachers 


to be taken, materials to be secured 
or brought to school, information that 
needs to be found, or cautions to be 
kept in mind. 

Steps to be taken or procedures to 
be followed in making some object 
such as a clay bowl, a toy airplane, or 
a truck may be put on a directions 
chart. Activities involved in cleaning 
up after a work period or in getting 
ready for independent reading activi- 
ties may be listed in this type of chart. 

The classroom-duties chart lists cer- 
tain daily duties or responsibilities 
to be assumed by various pupils. 
Charts are usually made so that pu- 
pils’ names may be slipped into 
pockets or otherwise easily changed 
in order that responsibilities may be 
rotated. 

Reference charts may ‘summarize ba- 
sic information which pupils will need 
to refer to from time to time. New 
words met in a social studies unit, 
with terse definitions, will at times 
be helpful. As things are classified 
into categories, these lists may be 
preserved in chart form. For example, 
things we buy by the pound, by the 
dozen, by the quart; or foods that are 
vegetables, fruits, cereals. There may 
be examples of words that sound alike 
but that have different spellings and 
meanings, or words that have similar 
or opposite meanings. Many kinds of 
vocabulary charts will help children 
extend or organize their thinking 
about such familiar concepts as 
houses, farm animals, and foods. 


Curriculum Development in the 
Elementary School by W. Ray 
Rucker (Harper, 1960; 411 pp., $5.00). 
“School children live and learn within 
a social and emotional climate which 
probably is more significant to their 
ultimate success and happiness than 
the time-honored reading and arith- 
metic. This climate can be captivating, 
kind, and stimulating to the child. 
It can be cruel, frustrating, and trau- 
mautic.” 

Attention is given to ways teachers 
have developed the stimulating kinds 
of environment. The author believes 
that democratic problem-solving proc- 
esses are important. He says, “The 
teacher will have no easy task in his 
efforts to build democratic processes 
in the classroom. Not only have many 
Americans thought of it only as par- 
liamentary procedure or representa- 
tive government but also many have 
developed a definite distrust of pro- 
cedures which depart from traditional, 
authoritarian methods now prevalent 
in the typical school. Yet democratic 
attitudes and behavior in daily living 
must become the focus of the elemen- 
tary school if our school is to fulfill 
the destiny our citizens have claimed 
for America.” 

Steps in problem-solving procedures 
are listed, and a chapter is devoted to 
individualization of instruction. 

Half the book is given to accounts 
of ways in which teachers have worked 


with boys and girls at each age level, 


five through thirteen. 


See page 94 for addresses of publishers. 
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Free honor rolls 
for every classroom 


ue! WEAREVE 
Handuniting Kit! 


In the interest of good handwriting, the makers of 
Wearever Pens & Pencils are pleased to make this hand- 
writing kit available to you. We’re sure you'll find the 
teacher’s manual extremely helpful in developing your 
students’ penmanship. The entire kit is designed to en- 
courage students to write better and to keep them inter- 


ested in producing clear, legible writing. The kit is yours 
<aty the asking. Just fill in and mail the coupon below. 
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White Better With. . 
WEAREVER 


INK CARTRIDGE PEN TRI-COLOR 
e No messy ink bottles BALL PEN 


Refills in seconds . 
; One Pen Writes 


e@ Can't leak ... can’t skip 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW FOR YOUR 
FREE WEAREVER HANDWRITING KIT 


DAVID KAHN, INC. 
North Bergen, New Jersey 


handwriting, at no obligation. 







Gentlemen: Please send me the free Wearever 
Handwriting Kit to help improve my pupils’ 
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TEXTBOOKS 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 
Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


This bright red book catches the 
eye as it reposes on my bookshelf. 
Where the Ohio Flows by George 
Crout and Edith McCall (Benefic 
Press; $2.88) is one of the “Growing 
America Series.” Written on a fourth- 
grade level, it reveals how the beauti- 
ful Ohio River played a major part 
in helping the U.S.A. become a great 
nation. It tells of how early man 
found the river, of the Indians who 
built mounds, of the Indian hunters, 
and of the ships from across the 
ocean. Then came the problem of 
“Who shall have the Valley?” This 
led to war and the rise of several fa- 
mous men of history who won the 
West for the Americans. 

Thus began Ohio’s early days. Set- 
tlers reached the Lake Country, the 
Zanes built a road, flatboats went up 
and down the river. In the year 1850, 
the Cincinnati river front was alive 
with sound, the Underground Rail- 
road flourished, the nation was di- 
vided, and soon the man who planned 
to put the torn nation together again 
was assassinated. 

Times changed in the valley; the 
period of industry began and the 
twentieth century rode in with the 
bang and clatter of the new gasoline 
engine in the horseless carriage. “It 
can be done,” said Charles Kettering 


and with his busy mind and working 
hands, he made industry a “giant.” 
With more industry, there were more 
jobs and still more demand for new 
things to make life pleasant. 

In the 1920’s came the end of World 
War I, potteries, “big business,” oil 
scandals, stock failures, hard times. 
Yet much good was in store. 

A new boom has come to the Ohio 
Valley. New factories have been built 
near the Ohio, big barges pushed by 
diesel towboats bring oil, coal, ore, 
and chemicals to the factories. The 
river, almost forgotten for many years, 
is working harder than ever now. The 
authors close with this thought: “only 
the river itself is much as it was in 
the long-ago days.” 


There are many of us who regret 
that picture appreciation does not 
seem to be emphasized in many art 
programs. If you are one of these, you 
will want to examine The First Book 
of Paintings by Lamont Moore 
(Franklin Watts; $1.95). The author 
explains that artists see things in 
many different ways, but that all have 
used the same elements of line, shape, 
space, light, and color. 

The sketches and photographs are 
arranged to show specific elements or 
principles, and the descriptive discus- 


sion which accompanies each illustra- 
tion points out the interesting fea- 
tures. “The Adoration of the Magi” is 
one selection chosen to illustrate line; 
“Still Life” by Cezanne _ illustrates 
shape; “Mona Lisa” by Da Vinci il- 
lustrates space; “Young Woman with 
a Water Jug” by Vermeer illustrates 
light; “The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds” by Giorgione illustrates color; 
“Mother of the Artist” by Whistler il- 
lustrates pattern; Picasso’s “Three 
Musicians” illustrates balance; while 
rhythm, contrast, and unity are de- 
scribed in selections chosen especially 
for that purpose. 

This material would be very helpful 
to a classroom teacher who wishes to 
help her children recognize art master- 
pieces and obtain a background of 
knowledge which they can transfer to 
the viewing of any painting. 


Ellen and Attilio Gatti present to 
young people, material they have 
gathered on several expeditions to Af- 
rica. They have seen firsthand the 
conditions about which they write in 
The New Africa (Scribner; $3.95). 
This is a story of an awakening, with 
its attendant problems and progress. 
Africa is surely a “Continent of Won- 
ders” with the tallest men on earth 
and the smallest—pygmies. There are 
“people of the veil” with men wear- 
ing the veil and women wearing the 
pants; white, blond Berbers; Ubangi 
belles, who wear disks of wood as 
large as soup plates in their lips; 
Yafouba women, who wear brass wed- 
ding rings welded on their ankles; 
the Shari women, who add metal rings 
to stretch their throats. There are en- 
tire populations in Sudan who con- 
sider it indecent to wear a single bit 
of clothing. 


A treasure chest of mammals, rep- 
tiles, fish, and birds, supposed to have 
been extinct for 75 million years, has 
been rediscovered in Africa, while 
emeralds, platinum, silver, radium, 
uranium, and diamonds proclaim the 
mineral treasures of “earth’s store- 
house.” Deadly deserts, pestilential 
jungles, forbidding chains of moun- 
tains hinder development. 

The countries are discussed in 
groups. Photographs are profusely dis- 
tributed throughout the book. 


Do you remember the thrill of pick- 
ing up a book and being able to read 
it “without the teacher”? A Follett 
“Beginning to Read Book” (Follett 
Co.) will do this for children. The 
authors take subjects interesting to 
children and develop easy-to-read sto- 
ries that children can read independ- 
ently. Too Many Dogs by Ramona 
Dorrel Dupre will thrill first-graders 
with the story of Agnes and Stella, 
dachshunds which brought all of their 
dog friends to live with them, with 
the result that their owners had to 
have a sale to get rid of them. 

Just Follow Me by Phoebe Erickson 
is another story for first-graders. It 
tells of a little dog who was lost in 
the tall grass among the rabbits, bea- 
vers, foxes, raccoons, and lambs. 

The Hole in: the Hill by Marion 
Seyton is for second-graders. It relates 
exciting experiences of a family who 
live in a cave. 

For third-graders, the story of 
Christopher Columbus presents this 
familiar story with text and illustra- 
tions which will make it “come alive” 
for the reader. According to the 
author, Clara Judson, such books help 
broaden the reading and interest level. 
($1.08 each.) 


See page 94 for addresses of publishers. 
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Junior Science Books 


Reading Level—Grade 3 






Junior Science 
Junior Science 
Junior Science 
Junior Science 
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Edited by Nancy Larrick, Ed.D. 


Science and natural history come alive in these vividly written, beautifully 
illustrated books for the youngest readers. Teachers and librarians will 
welcome the many suggestions for activities and experiments that make the 
concepts more significant for young people, The natural history books stress 
conservation. 


Book 


Book 


Interest Level—Grades 2-5 


Book of Magnets by Rocco V. Feravolo 
of Beavers by Alexander L. Crosby 
Book of Electricity by Rocco V. Feravolo 
of Flying by Rocco V. Feravolo 
Book of Stars by Phoebe Crosby 
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Junior Science 







Book of Trees by Robert S. Lemmon 


List Price per book $2.25; Net $1.69 
Write for free brochures describing our 17 new fall books 
Discovery Books edited by Dr. Mary Austin (Grades 2-4) 
A new Dolch Series—Folklore of the World (Grades 3-8) 
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SENSATIONAL VALUE 
4 pencils in Christmas Box 


Big bargain! 4 Hexagon pencils printed “Season’s 
Greetings” or “Greetings from your teacher” in 
attractively designed, decorated Christmas Box. 


3 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


* Your pupil's or friend’s name printed in gold on 
>< 3 Hexagon pencils. In newly designed, novelty 
‘ Christmas Box. 


4 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


An outstanding value at an economy price. 4 
pencils printed in gold with individual names. 
Only 


6 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Another big bargain! Each pencil printed with 
individual name. In colorful, novel “Greeting 
Card” Christmas Box. 


12 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


One dozen fine pencils in assorted colors; indi- 
vidual name imprinted on each pencil. Comes in 
gay Christmas Box. 
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B, EXCITING NEW “SLIDE-RULE” PENCIL BOX 


MAA Sturdy plastic pencil box contains 4 pencils im- 
4 printed with individual name. Fine steel sharp- 
‘ener attached to transparent rule forms sliding 
m ; cover. Complete multiplication table is also on 
Me the box cover. A real bargain at this price. 













ORDER EARLY TO AVOID MAIL DELAY +3 : 


NITRO PENCIL COMPANY 
Nitro, West Virginia 
Successors to the CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 


(Print or type names for imprinting) 




















2 WEEKS DELIVERY—We guarantee two week shipments 
on all orders from the day we receive them. Our new 
rrr printing machinery and process makes this possible. 
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Julia Weber Gordon 


presents 








Little Stones —an unfinished story for your class to discuss 


As the children came into the classroom from the 
playground, Woodrow walked past his teacher, Mrs. 
Morris, with his head low. Mrs. Morris asked Jim, ‘What 
have you been doing to Woodrow?" 

"Oh, the kids were throwing stones at him." 

"Throwing stones! Do you think that's right?" 

"They were only little stones, Mrs. Morris, and be- 
sides, no one was trying to hit him." 

The children just wouldn't leave Woodrow alone. One 
day when he was absent, Mrs. Morris asked the children 
what they had against him. 

"Oh, you know the dumb things he does,"’ answered 
George. "And where did he get that crazy name?" 


"Woodrow Wilson was one of our great presidents," 
said Mrs. Morris. Woodrow's parents must have liked 
him, to name their son after him." 

"He doesn't have a father," said Bette. "At least, he 
doesn't know where his father is." 

"His mother works in the laundry," said Alice. 

After they had talked, Mrs. Morris said, Don't you 
think Woodrow has a pretty tough life? Why do you 
want to make it harder for him?" 


Do you know why the children treated Woodrow as they did? 
What do you think the children should do? 


Possible solutions to this story will 
be presented in the November issue. 


How an Eighth Grade “finished” the September Story 





The Ordeal 


Synopsis—Wendy loved her new school 
and neighborhood, but could not under- 
stand why her classmates excluded her 
from their out-of-school activities. Jill ex- 
plained that to belong to the crowd you 
had to take something from a store, and 
not get caught. The others were not 
yet sure that Wendy could be trusted not 
to tell on them. Wendy was shocked, and 
asked Jill if she had stolen anything. Jill 
said no, that her mother would disap- 
prove; and she was afraid to tell her be- 
cause she might start something which 
would cause Jill to get into trouble with 
all of them. Wendy said the crowd would 
get into serious trouble, and that she and 
Jill had to do something. 











Teacuer: What are these children trying to 
do? 

Gary: They are trying to make themselves 
feel important. (There seemed to be agreement 
on this. No other suggestion was made.) 

TeacHer: Why do they feel they must do 
this? 

Bos: If they don’t steal, they won’t belong to 
the crowd. They will feel left out, pushed aside. 

Tom: They will be called “chicken.” No one 
wants to be called this. It makes you feel small. 


Gary: Sometimes it’s the parents’ fault. They 
don’t give them enough responsibility. They 
have to go out to do things themselves—some- 
thing that other people are afraid to do. If they 
do this it will make them feel important. 

TEacHER: How can they be helped? 

Bos: One person couldn’t stop them. If 
Wendy or Jill “squealed” the crowd might gang 
up on her. 

Dick: I think they are mainly after publicity. 

Gary: But they don’t get any publicity. No 
one has caught them. 

Dicx: They get their ideas from TV and 
gangster movies. 

Betry: After a good group has completed 
any worth-while project, give it attention by 
publishing it in the newspaper. 

Bos: Maybe the stealing group is in the 
majority. If a good group gets to be the major- 
ity, they will soon want to go into the group of 
good kids. 

Car: It would help if parents got children 
interested in organizations such as the Y.M.C.A. 

Bit: Or in baseball. 

Bos: Lots of kids feel that playing group 
games is sissy. They want some responsibility. 

Gary: The 4-H Club is a good idea. There’s 
home economics and cattle raising. 

Harriet: Running your own successful busi- 
ness takes responsibility. 


JULIA WEBER GORDON 


Director of Child and Youth Study 
New Jersey Department of Education 
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Bos: You would have to get the leader of the 
group to do things like this, and I think the rest 
would fall in. 

TEACHER: What can Wendy and Jill do? 

Katuy: Maybe they can find someone in the 
group who is going along, but not wholehearted- 
ly, and get this person on their side. 

Harriet: They could get some boys and girls 
who feel as they do, and ignore these people and 
make them feel they are doing wrong. 

Gary: Jill should go to her mother. Not 
enough children confide in their parents. Par- 
ents should have discussions with children at 
elementary school age so that when a child is a 
teen-ager he will feel free to go to his parents. 

TeacHer: You think the help of adults is 
needed with this problem. 

Bitt: Yes. Kids don’t have enough responsi- 
bility. Their parents do everything for them. 

Car_: Teachers, too. The teacher could go to 
the higher-ups and plan things for the kids to do. 

TeacHer: What kinds of things? 

Gary: Give them responsibility like putting 
them on patrol and in charge of committees. 
Make them feel you recognize their talents. 

Dick: Jobs will help keep kids busy and make 
them feel important. 

Bos: A job makes you feel independent. You 
don’t always have to keep asking your parents 
for money. 

Dick: Dorft give them too much money. Al- 
lowances should be worked for by doing chores. 

Gary: The teachers might work with parents 
on this problem through the P.T.A. 











Cober 


BIGGER!—SMALLER! 


Camels are bigger than donkeys. 
Donkeys are bigger than dogs. 

Dogs are bigger than chickens. 
Chickens are bigger than frogs! 


Trees are smalier than mountains. 
Flowers are smaller than trees. 
Bees are smaller than flowers. 
Ants are smaller than bees! 
—ILO ORLEANS 


WHERE NESTS ARE 


There are nests in the hedges 
And nests in the grass 
And nests in the sand 
Where the sea winds pass. 


There are nests tucked away 
In the hollows of trees 
And some nests are cradles 
That rock in the breeze. 
—BERTHA WILCOX SMITH 


Do You? 


mid - night 
weeds, and 





WINTER COATS 


Wild folk, such as foxes, 

by late in the fall 

get coats that are warm 
with no trouble at all, 

get coats that are furry 

and shiny and new, 

woolly and thick 

so the cold can’t get through. 


They don’t have to buy them 
or dye them or try them. 
They don’t have to knit them 
or weave them or fit them. 
They don’t have to sew them 
(like me and like you). 
They just have to grow them 
and that’s 
what they do. 
—AILEEN FISHER 


broom- sticks 
ghosts in 


skies side, When 
start to groan, When 





3. Whenever black cats start to creep 
Beneath the trees in darkness deep, 
When shadowy forms begin to leap, 
Who wants to lie asleep? Do you? 








WORDS AND MUSIC BY 
EVELYN ADRIANCE MILES 
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4. Whenever Halloween draws near 
With witches wailing loud and clear, 
When broomsticks, ghosts, and cats appear, 
Who likes this time of year? I do! 
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Halloween 





WORDS AND MUSIC BY DOROTHY P. COHEN 
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COLUMBUS IN THE 
SPACE AGE 


If Columbus were alive today, 
He’d volunteer to guide 
A space ship to the moon. 
And if the men grew fearful 
On the trip, he’d say, “Come on! 
Buck up! It isn’t far! 
When I set out for India 
My only means of reckoning 
Was by a distant star. 
Just look at all the instruments 
And know-how you’ve acquired 
Since fourteen ninety-two! 
Never doubt you’ll reach the moon 
Or some new planet yet unknown. 
My trip across the ocean 
Was considered a success 
Though I never did reach India 
By sailing west!” 

—RACHEL INGRAHAM 


HEAR THIS 


A pool is for swimming, 
A tree is for trimming. 
A house is for. living, 
Your love is for giving. 


Your feet are for walking, 
Your tongue is for talking. 
Your bed is for sleeping, 
A promise for keeping. 


Your clothes are for wearing, 
Your money for sharing. 
Trash is for burning, 

A school is for learning. 


Vacation’s for playing, 

A church is for praying. 

A treasure’s for finding, 

Your parents for minding. 
—JANE W. KROWS 


do make Hal - low-een a time 


CHIEF WINTER 


It’s Indian summer and the trees 
Are braves, in blankets red; 

War bonnets of bright autumn leaves 
Rest on each noble head. 

Gold, orange, yellow—how they glow 
Beneath the smoky veils 

That rise from friendly council fires 
On often traveled trails! 


But signal fires on mountain tops 
Warn that a foe lurks near, 

An enemy with heart of ice, 
That any brave might fear. 

When tom-toms of the wind resound, 
War bonnets, red and gold, 

Will fall before the tomahawk 
Of Big Chief Winter, bold! 

—FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


ONLY HALLOWEEN 
( Good for Choral Reading) 


When spooks are out along the street, 

When nearly everyone you meet 

Will try to scare you off your feet— 
You know it’s Halloween. 


When sheets no longer stay in bed, 

When legs walk fast without a head, 

And magic words are often said— 
You know it’s Halloween. 


When witches pass you in the night, 

And black cats yowl by candlelight, 

And goblins give you such a fright— 
You know it’s Halloween. 


When doorbells ring and no one’s there, 
When jack-o’-lanterns sit and stare, 
When eerie sounds are in the air— 
You know it’s Halloween. 
—HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 
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BILLY GOAT GRUFF 


If I were a goat with a little goatee, 

How rough and tough and how gruff I would be! 

No droli troll would dare to say, “Who’s there?” to 
me, 

If I were a goat with a little goatee. 


If I were a goat, and a billy-goat gruff, 
You would see that I’d be very rough, very tough, 
And I’d graze on the hills till I’d eaten enough— 
If I were a goat, and a billy-goat gruff. 
—MARGARET HODGES 


SWIMMING CAT 


Has anyone seen our cat go swimming? 
With her chocolate face and her chocolate ears 
And her long sleek chocolate tail, my dears? 
With her chocolate boots like a buccaneer’s, 
While the rest of her is vanilla, my dears? 
Has anyone seen our cat go swimming— 
Vanilla cat with chocolate trimming? 

—ETHEL JACOBSON 
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Tom-Tom Talk 


NAVAJO 
CHILDREN 


Indian children 
Keep the sheep, 
Watching on the 


Mountain steep. my tom-tom 


Mother’s at home 
In a hogan snug, 
Weaving, making 
A beautiful rug— 
With wool so soft, 
Wool so light, 
Colors drab and 


Colors bright. it speaksin a 


Father’s making 
Silver jewels— 
Pounding them out with 

His silver tools— r ft 
Rings and bracelets, 
Carved with signs, 
Tell us tales of 
Indian times. 


is - ten to what it Says » 


Indian children 

Watch the sheep, 
Helping on the 
Mountain steep. 
—ESTHER W. MARTIN 
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Aim - shoot! 


When learning the main part of this song, 
have tom-toms play four straight beats per 
measure, following pp or ff. Then chant the 
walking pattern (I). Play tom-toms, using the 
rhythm of the words. Let some children walk. 
Sing the words. Use piano and tom-toms and 
let a few walk the rhythm. Notate rhythmic pat- 
tern. Sing entire song, adding walking pattern. 
Chant other patterns similarly. Activities are 
obvious—walking, running, galloping, drawing 
bow, squatting, and so on. 

Other activities— 
1. Make up phrases. Play, act out, notate. 
2. Let one child make his tom-tom talk by 





might-y voice.Sometimesit whis-pers |soft - ly, 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY ELVA S. DANIELS 


in man- y 


ways. 


Sometimes it whis-pers 


Lis - ten to what it says. 









ee 
hunt-ing the 





playing one or more phrases. Class sings words. 
A few children act them. 

3. Make up a short, simple Indian story. Let 
the dialogue be repeated and played. For ex- 
ample, "Little Wolf ran through the woods. He 
was lost and frightened. He called out, 


11479 ¢ dds oe 


Fa- ther, Fa- ther, I am lost, I am lost 
No one heard him but a bear who growled, 


di ddd bi dd? 


Don’t you bother me, I am sleep-y 
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Mark snapped down on the lower string 
and left the book still hanging. 


INERTIA 


When a shoe clerk pulls a box 
from a stack without spilling the 
boxes above it, he uses his knowl- 
edge of inertia. He knows, but not 
in these words, perhaps, that mo- 
tionless objects tend to remain mo- 
tionless unless pulled or pushed by 
someone. 

A child can experience this prin- 
ciple too. Let him put a card on an 
empty glass, then lay a coin on the 
card. If he can snap the card out 
from under the coin with his finger, 
the coin will drop neatly into the 
glass. Although the card is forcibly 
removed by snapping it away, the 
coin’s inertia keeps it from moving 
unless it, too, is snapped. 

Try putting a glass of water on a 
sheet of notebook paper, then pull- 
ing the paper quickly out from 
under the glass. If you are quick 
enough, the glass will stay in place. 
If the paper is pulled too slowly, the 
glass may move or spill. Let chil- 
dren try this with a block of wood 
or a book on a sheet of paper first. 
Later, let them try it with a cup of 
water. 


Laws of Motion 





For Primary Scientists 


W Hy do things slide off the car seat when it stops suddenly? How 
can a magician whip a tablecloth out from under dishes without 
breaking them? Why is it hard to walk down the aisle of a train while 
it rounds a curve? Answers to these and other questions can be learned 
from simple activities illustrating Newton's first law of motion: things 
at rest tend to remain at rest, and things in motion tend to keep going 


the same way. 


Objects also resist being moved 
up and down. Tie a grocery string 
to a book and hang it from a sturdy 
support such as a door jamb or coat 
hook. Tie another piece of the same 
kind of string to the book. Grasp 
the bottom string and snap it down- 
ward quickly. If you do it fast 
enough, the lower string will break, 
but the book will still hang from the 
upper string. The inertia of the 
book keeps it from moving. It just 
cannot start moving as fast as your 
hand can pull the string. If you re- 
peat this activity slowly, the upper 
string will break because now the 
lower string can easily start the book 
moving. It is difficult to start an ob- 
ject moving quickly, but easy to 
start it moving slowly. 

Have your pupils watch the ga- 
rage attendant while he tightens the 
nuts on a car wheel. He tightens 
each nut with a jerk—too fast to 
let the wheel start turning. In this 
way he can tighten all the nuts on 
the wheel without having someone 
hold the wheel. How many other 
applications of inertia can you find? 


If you can flick out the card, the 
penny will drop in the glass. 
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MOVING OBJECTS 


When things once start to move, 
they tend to keep moving in the same 
direction. Set a doll in a wagon or on 
a roller skate and start it across the 
floor. Hold a yardstick on the floor in 
front of the moving 
vehicle so it comes to 
a sudden stop. Let 
your pupils see how 








The ‘safety belt" 
keeps doll from 
leaving the skate 
when it stops. 


the doll (or they, when sitting in a 
car) will keep going forward, even 
though the skate or wagon is stopped. 
Safety belts in cars help to keep us 
from continuing forward when the car 
stops suddenly. Without them, we 
would keep going forward just as we 
were doing before the car stopped. 
When a car goes around a corner, 
the people in the car tend to continue 
in the same direction that they are go- 
ing when the car turns. Only the doors 
keep the passengers from continuing 
on in a straight (Continued on page 94) 
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)VERNE N. ROCKCASTLE 
PROFESSOR OF SCIENCE EDUCATION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

P ITHACA, NEW YORK 


For Junior Scientists 


uNnior scientists who have learned about iner- 

tia can investigate Newton's other laws of 
motion. The second law states that a force is 
needed to change the speed of an object, and 
the heavier the object, the more force it takes. 
The third law says that for every action there is 
an equal and opposite reaction. There are many 
activities possible to illustrate these laws. 


ACCELERATION 


To see how a push or a pull is needed to 
accelerate an object (increase its speed), 
get a roller skate, a rubber band, a ruler, 
and two or three large books. Tie the rub- 
ber band to the front of the roller skate. 
Place one book on the skate. Measure the 
amount of stretch of rubber band needed 
to pull the skate slowly forward. Hold the 
ruler so as to keep this stretch constant 
while the skate moves along a table or on 
the floor. Even though your pull is con- 
stant, notice how the skate picks up speed 
(accelerates). As long as you continue to 
pull, the skate accelerates. When you stop 
pulling, the skate continues for a little but 
does not go faster. 

Now put two books on the skate, stretch 
the rubber band the same amount as be- 
fore, and pull the skate along. The skate 
does not accelerate so fast because there is 
more inertia to overcome. A single rubber 
band cannot overcome this inertia very 
rapidly. Add another rubber band, and 
stretch the two of them as much as you 
did just one, and see how the skate with 
its load of books accelerates. 

Just as the heavier skate needs extra rub- 
ber bands to accelerate it, a heavy car 
needs a bigger engine and more gasoline 
to accelerate it as fast as a smaller car. 
Trucks need even bigger engines and still 
more gasoline. The heavier an object, the 
more push or pull is needed to speed it 
up or slow it down. 


Two books move more slowly when pulled by the 
same amount of stretch that was used with one book. 











ACTION AND REACTION 


The law which states that for every ac- 
tion there is an equal and opposite reac- 
tion means that you cannot push in one di- 
rection without exerting an equal push in 
the opposite direction. Ask two children 
to put on their roller skates, then squat 
down on their skates facing each other. 
Let one push firmly against the other. 
Does only one child move? Can the push- 
er remain motionless if the pushee moves? 
Of course not! Both will move unless one 
of them puts his hands on the floor and 
gets help from friction. 

Even better than skates are simple plat- 
forms made from 2” plywood, pieces of 
1” angle iron, 4” rods threaded at both 
ends, and roller skate wheels. Ask a me- 
chanic at the iron shop to drill holes for 
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the rods and screws so the pieces can be 
assembled. Put as many “4” washers be- 
tween the wheels and iron as you need to 
keep them from rubbing. 

With a pupil sitting or kneeling on each 
platform, let them play catch with a heavy 
object such as a rubber ball or a cloth 
bag filled with sand. They will be fas- 
cinated at their moving backwards a little 
each time they catch the weight, and each 
time they throw it back. For each action 
that they make, there is an equal and op- 
posite reaction. 

A simple device will help to show that 
movement in one direction results in a 
corresponding movement in the opposite 
direction, Get a cigar box, string, soda 
straws, a block of wood, and a rubber band. 
(Adapted with permission from Lifting 
and Moving Things by V. E. Schmidt for 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment.) Arrange the materials as shown, 
setting a stick of wood in the rubber band 
like the arrow in a bow. When all is ready, 
burn the string in two. What happens to 


” ~ ~~ 


oe 


the stick? What happens to the cigar box? 
Let the children experiment with their 
“rockets” to see how they can make the 
box go farther. They will learn that a big- 
ger stick, a tighter rubber band, and a 
lighter box will help. How many applica- 
tions of this law of motion can they find 
at school and at home? 

To get the feeling of how this third law 
of motion applies to a real rocket, make 
a small rocket as shown from a 6” piece 
of pine wood with a 1” hole drilled 2%” 
into one end. Put two small screw eyes into 
the top of the rocket so it will slide on a 
tight wire. String the rocket on a long 
wire and fasten a rubber ball or a pillow 
at the far end to catch the rocket. 

In the end of the rocket insert a small 
carbon dioxide cartridge. (A package of 
ten costs about a dollar at many drug- 
stores.) Holding the rocket in one hand, 
puncture the cartridge with the inexpen- 
sive tool made for the purpose, or with a 
stout needle and hammer, and immedi- 
ately release the rocket. If it is small and 
light, its speed along the wire will amaze 
you. Remember that the escaping gas is 
the action. The reaction is the rocket mov- 
ing along the wire. (Continued on page 117) 
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Suzie starts her rock- 
et down the wire. 
Here is the rocket 
at the end of its ride. 





SHIRLEY NELSON SHUMAN 


Helping the 
Physically Handicapped 


Child in Your Class 


wu the children were choosing partners 
for a folk dance, Kerry, a bright second. 
grader, slouched back in his chair, hiding his 
shortened, undeveloped arm. No one was going 
to choose him, no, sir! Selection after selection 
was made, but no one preferred him. Much of 
it was due to the child’s determination not to 
be taken as a partner, and the children, sensing 
his self-consciousness, left him alone. 

However, the teacher was determined other- 
wise. Somewhere along the line, Kerry had been 
hurt about his crippled arm. Children can be 
cruel unless properly guided. And adults are 
often thoughtless. Whatever the cause or com- 
bination of causes, at the time of the folk-dance 
episode Kerry had become hypersensitive to the 
point of being withdrawn. 

The teacher was faced with a dilemma. She 
knew she should not be oversolicitous, or she 
would defeat her purpose of drawing Kerry out 
of himself. Yet she wanted Kerry to be a part 
of the activity. So, meaning well but lacking 
at the moment keener insight, she said as per- 
suasively as she could, “Won’t you be my part- 
ner, Kerry?” 

Kerry shook his head resolutely. 

“Come on!” the teacher insisted, going toward 
him and trying to make him stand up. Kerry 
tightened. The teacher could feel the muscles 
in his one good arm bulge with the strength of 
fury. 


“T won’t! I’ve got a bad arm. Can’t you see?” 
the boy choked. 

The teacher backed away, realizing her error. 
As gracefully as she could, to save the situation, 
she said, “We won’t force Kerry to do anything 
he doesn’t want to do. He feels bad about his 
arm.” 

Yet, as she was dancing with another child, 
this remark of hers, well intentioned as it was, 
bothered her. There was an injured look in the 
child’s eyes, even when the significance of the 
remark had long passed over the other chil- 
dren’s heads. Instinctively, she knew she had 
said the wrong thing. 

In the subsequent days, she made no further 
attempt to draw Kerry out into the dance but 
sought ways to compliment him for the things 
he could do. He could produce only a miserable 
specimen of handwriting, but the teacher la- 
bored with him very patiently. Even though 
improvement was painfully slow, she never ne- 
glected an opportunity to compliment him be- 
fore the others on his progress. By her sincerely 
friendly but objective attitude, she set an ex- 
ample for the children to follow. 

In reading, too, Kerry was making excellent 
progress. This also merited praise. His strong 
voice lent itself, not only to dramatic reading, 
but to participation in plays. Little by little the 
children learned to regard him as a whole per- 
son and to respect him for the things he could 
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do, but the teacher was not satisfied completely. 
Wherein had she failed to help him forget his 
handicap so he could enjoy dancing with the 
other children? 

Perplexed, she approached Kerry’s mother 
on that score at the P.T.A. meeting. She found 
Mrs. Jamieson quite sympathetic. “Kerry is a 
stubborn little cuss,” she said. “We’ve found 
at home that the best policy is to leave him 
alone. Wait. He will ask to dance with you. We 
have had the same experience with his singing. 
He has a wonderful voice. But will he sing for 
us or for company? Not on your life! Only when 
he himself is so minded!” 

The teacher took the advice to heart. At the 
first opportunity she asked Kerry to sing with 
two other boys. To this Kerry did not object. 
Before long, his strong voice rose above those 
of his bolsterers. What was more, he seemed to 
enjoy it. So then it was a simple matter for the 
teacher to signal to the other two to stop sing- 
ing. Whereupon Kerry’s voice carried on alone 
in fine tune and rhythm. Impressed by the chil- 
dren’s appreciation, he kept on singing song 
after song that he had practiced at home. He 
might have gone on indefinitely but the teacher 
finally brought his impromptu concert to a 
happy conclusion with an enthusiastic, “Didn’t 
he do wonderfully, children?” To which the 
children heartily agreed. 

Now she thought she saw a way to win Kerry 
over to the dance. The keynote would have to 
be unobtrusiveness. So she made an occasion for 
the children to march and sing. Still singing, 
the boys and girls separated. Kerry, absorbed in 
marching and swinging his body to the rhythm 
of the music and in making his voice lead the 
others in song, found himself chosen by a girl 
to dance. Still absorbed, he danced, singing 
away, aad loving it. (Continued on page 94) 























SIGNS OF AUTUMN 


On my way to schoolI see | 
many different and interesting things 
that have to do with autumn. 
Today I saw touches of dew 
in the shadows 
where the sun had not yet reached it. 
It looked like a fairy’s jewelry box 
strewn with beautiful crystals. 
I saw the pretty maple leaves 
golden yellow 
with splotches of red. 
There were the shocks of corn 
gathered in. 
That gave it a Halloweenish look. 


Wherever I looked 
there were things 
that had to do with autumn. 
Smoke was pouring 
out of almost every chimney top. 
As we rode along 
I saw leaves 
flying from their branches. 
A few trees were bare 
where leaves had gone. 


On the coldest days 
I have seen nipped noses 
of children 
on their way to school. 
Most children are wearing 
their new, brightly colored cloaks 
in which they are wrapped snugly. 


JANE HOOPER, Sixth Grade 
Mrs. B. H. Luebke, Teacher 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


BEAUTY 


Flowers of all colors in the early spring, 
Pictures in a museum, 

White snow unmarred by footsteps, 

Ivy growing over a clean white cottage, 
A brook in a rainstorm, 


A rainbow of red, yellow, green, and orange against a blue 


sky, 
A field of fresh green cornstalks, 
A horse nursing its colt, 
Love, or a star shining in the dark— 
All these things are what beauty is. 


Too many people think that beauty is only a new dress or 


jewelry and diamonds or rubies. 


The unluckiest person in the world, I think, is the one who 


can’t see beauty. 
He may be blind to all things but money. 
He may not have time. 


There are thousands of reasons. But still, to see beauty 


and love is most important. 


JUDITH LEVEN, Fifth Grade 
Mrs. Sylvia Gold, Teacher 
Woodmere, New York 
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i1dre WHO IS A POET? He who is sensi- 
aS tively aware of the world and of him- 


self in relation to it and who expresses 
himself rhythmically in words. (If he 
uses other media, he may be an artist, 


a 
* musician, dancer—) 
e ] Many poets have used words in 


rhyming fashion and with measured 

beat but these devices alone do not re- 

sult in poetry. In encouraging children 

to react to their environment with a poet’s sensitivity, it may be wise to de-emphasize 

rhyme and meter. Before a child can enjoy the limitations these impose, he must feel 

free—free to react to his world in his own way. And he must have words to use— 

words he feels at home with, that come easily to his mind, and that he can manipu- 

late grammatically. A teacher’s role is to (1) help the child know words and (2) 

help him use his senses keenly. How he reacts and how he puts the words together 
are up to him. 

John Ciardi, writing recently for the Saturday Evening Post, called poetry “an act 

of language.” Ask yourself if the creative writings of school children appearing on 


this page could be considered poetry if judged by that standard. 
RUTH BIRDSALL, Poetry Editor, The INSTRUCTOR 


TO AN IRISH FRIEND, FRANK THE TREES 

I have a little Irish Pal, He has fair hair, In the forest, all the tree 
Who bites my finger Eyes of blue, Talk to each other 
To hear me yell. A heart of gold, With their leaves 
To us he looks very small, He’s clever too. When they are blowing 
But as a friend He’s my pal, In the breeze. 
He’s ten feet tall. A great little lad, ANTHONY COTTON, 
He has a great big Irish smile, I know him well, Seivine B. ilertehenil 
I’m sure that it would stretch And for that, Teacher 

a mile. I’m glad. Huntington, New York 


DAVID FREEMAN, Sunnyview School 
for Crippled Children, Mrs. B. Plain, Teacher, 





Toronto, Ontario (Frank has muscular distrophy 
and can exert pressure only with his teeth.) 


THE DAY’S END 
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The day is ending. 

The sky has turned a pale gray, 

White stars blink on, like tiny lanterns 
in the heavens, 

Golden church bells chime out their 
“good night.” 

A fresh, sweet breeze fills the air, 

Crickets begin a constant chirping, 

Lights shine on in every window, 

Children hurry home from their play. 

Kittens and puppies rush to waiting mothers 

For peace and warmth in hidden places. 

Finally the sky turns from dusky gray 

To a dark, cool black. 

Stars shine clear and bright. 

The day has ended, soft as a shadow. 

Peace has come for all. 





































































































BECKY KENNELL, Sixth Grade 
Miss Eileen McBride, Teacher 
Hanford, California 




































These children showed a particular fondness for 


Robert Frost’s “Snowy Evening” (Huber an- 
thology). “I have promises to keep and miles ‘to 
go before I sleep” was often quoted. Poems by 
Browning, Tennyson, and other great poets were 
introduced, being careful not to force but to 
provide an atmosphere in which the poems of 
deeper meaning could be appreciated. 
sae : etl After a strenuous day, ending with a hectograph- 
“a | ing stint, the sponsor met the Club with purple 
«he A POETRY CLUB, which meets for an hour stains on her fingertips. Wher someone ex- 
oti a week, caught fire with its sixth-grade mem- claimed about the color, Gelett Burgess came to 
, bers, who discovered that “poetry time is fun ‘ the sarge and his “Purple Cow” was quoted 
s in time.” Anne Thaxter Eaton’s Reading with S; a immediately. This set the stage for the enjoy- 
ured Children (Viking) provided guidance and 0 ment of an hour of nonsense verse. The follow- 
t tos inspiration. Experience taught that the spon- J ps Brot favorites: Presents,” by Marchette 
ldren sor of a poetry club should: begin with sheer Chute; Washing, by John Drinkwater; “Trou- 
para fun (the more serious poems can be consid- bles, and Skipping Ropes,” by Dorothy Aldis; 
t feel ered later) ; have a wealth of poetry in head To China, by Leroy F. Jackson ; “A Circus 
ee 6F and heart; be prepared with a long list of poems for all occasions that are readily Garland,” by Rachel Field; Mr. Nobody,” by 
nipu- accessible; maintain an informal atmosphere; try to find some poems to appeal to ” unknown author ; The Owl and the Pussy 
| (2) each child. On this page are some of the activities that collectively resulted in an Cat, by Edward Lear; The Duel,” by Eugene 
sther increased appreciation for poetry on the part of the children in this club. Field; “The Clothesline,” by Charles Cole; and 
MARGARET N. CURRY, Teacher, Sixth Grade “The Plaint of the Camel,” by Charles Carryl. 
euten Comentary Sahel, Cynysee All are in Story and Verse for Children, com- 
op piled by Miriam B. Huber (Macmillan). 
It was surprising that only a few nursery rhymes One afternoon at Poetry Club time the sponsor 
UCTOR seemed familiar to the group. A plan was stood just inside the club-room door. As the Sometimes a familiar poem was brought in with 
worked out, therefore, to help the children be- members rather noisily reached the door, she the comment: “Maybe you never heard this 
oe come acquainted with some of the classic jin- said, with arm outstretched, in what she in- one.” Remembering Anne Eaton’s words, the 
- gles, which are the common heritage of English- tended as a seductive voice, “Will you walk into leader accepted such poems sincerely. Miss 
speaking people. At roll call, Geraldine, chosen my parlor?” Some of the children giggled self- Eaton advised that a wise and sensitive older 
he tres} by the group as secretary, suggested that each consciously, but the noise soon subsided and the reader should not emphasize a poem’s familiari- 
member answer to his name with a nursery club was receptive to “The Spider and the Fly” ty, but should reread it to find in it something 
rhyme. (Huber anthology) . “Godfrey Gordon Gustavus of the freshness and joy of the child’s discovery. 
wing Gore,” by William Brighty Rands, and _ his 
No memorization was required, but many poems “Topsy-Turvy World” (My Poetry Book, com- . 
ON, were learned through popular repetition. The piled by Huffard, Carlisle, and Ferris, published Making vi Are cheer song for the track team that 
tzberget copying of poems was not required although = by Winston) were repeated in unison and the were practicing for a meet provided motivation 
children who wanted to could do so. stage was set for the afternoon’s enjoyment. for further experimentation. After much —_ 
ew York sion, the group was satisfied with their song, 
which made up in gusto for its somewhat limp- 
ing lines. It is plain to see that children do want 








































































Harold M. Lambert 


rhythm and repetition. 


When choral speaking was introduced the chil- 
dren reacted with delight. They enjoyed selec- 
tions from Let’s Read Together Poems, com- 
piled by Brown and Hettman (Row, Peterson) . 


“Poetry, heaven be thanked, is like the 
air itself .... Its appeal can never be 
regimented but must remain forever, as 
it always has been, a matter into which 
individual choice and individual feeling 
enter. It must come at last to the find- 
ing by each reader of a poem that be- 
cause of its thought and form speaks 
clear and straight to him, and so be- 
comes his personal possession. 

“This in itself lays a grave responsi- 
bility upon poetry-loving adults. For 
poetry must, in some fashion or other. 
be put in the way of boys and girls, . 
so that each one may have the oppor- 
tunity to find the poem that belongs to 
him.” 


—Anne Thaxton Eaton in Reading with Children 
(Viking Press) reprinted by permission 














1. The giraffe is the tallest 
animal. He may grow 18 feet 
high, and have a neck 6 feet 





4. The giraffe’s upper lip is 
longer than the lower. His 
tongue may be 18 inches long. 
He chews a cud. 





7. A giraffe butts an enemy 
with his head or strikes with 
his front feet. 
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2. A baby giraffe is about 
5Y, feet high. It gets milk from 
the mother, 


5. The giraffe has seven 
bones in his neck, like other 
mammals. His neck is almost 
stiff because each of the bones 
must be so long. 





8. A giraffe has small horns, 
large brown eyes, long lashes, 
and a short mane. The body 
hair has reddish brown spots 
with white lines between. 


-The Giraffe 


CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLL 





3. Giraffes usually stay in 
herds. Their home in Africa is 
open country where there are 
leafy trees to eat. 


_ 
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6 A —e cannot swim, 
and his legs are too slim to 
keep him from sinking into soft 
ground. 





9. A giraffe can make only a 
low “mooing” sound. 

















World’s Phas 
Nation 


, fa would you expect to see and hear if 
you were dropped by parachute into 
Nigeria in West Africa? Deserts, jungle, swamps, 
grasslands, or forests? Brown or black people? 
The beat of drums or the sound of radio? The 
truth is that you would see and hear all these 
and more. Much of the old Nigeria is in evi- 
dence, but an astonishing amount of moderniza- 
tion or westernization has taken place. 

You would see the largest city of “tin tops” 
in the world, thousands of tiny compounds or 
villages built of mud or thatch, and modern 
skyscrapers in the cities. You would not only see 
and hear the beat of drums, but you would see 
television in the Western Region, and hear radio 
broadcasts in many languages almost anywhere 
in Nigeria. You would hear and even see witch 
doctors, and find scores of small clinics and a 
few superbly equipped hospitals. You would hear 
about the initiation rites of certain tribes and 
see hundreds of new schools, and some institu- 
tions of higher learning. You would discover that 
places of worship range from voodoo shrines to 
mosques and churches. 


Importance of Nigeria 


This country may look relatively small on a 
map of Africa, but in reality it is about the 
same size as the combined areas of Texas and 
Arizona. In population, Nigeria ranks first in 
Africa, and thirteenth in the world. It has 35 
million inhabitants. This is less than Italy or 
France, but more than Mexico. 

Why should Nigeria be especially studied in 
elementary schools instead of the Congo, Egypt, 
or some other African country? There are sev- 
eral good reasons: (1) It achieves independence 
on October 1, 1960; (2) It is representative of 
other states in western Africa which have be- 
come independent in recent years; (3) It has 
no basic race problem. This lessens the tensions 
and conflicts which plague Kenya, the Central 
Federation, and the Union of South Africa. 
While these countries are tormented with racial 
troubles, Nigeria is likely to forge ahead as a 
potentially strong modern nation. 


IGERIA 


he On October 1, 1960, Nigeria 
achieves independence after 
having been Great Britain's 
largest African colony. A 
firsthand report by 


LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


Nigeria’s diversified economic base will stand 
her in good stead in the years just ahead. Al- 
though not so rich as the Congo, or her tiny 
neighbor Ghana, she has a greater variety of 
products, and does not have to rely on one, such 
as cocoa. If a federation of several countries 
should develop in western Africa, it is more 
likely to be led by Nigeria than the smaller 
Ghana, despite the high hopes of its leader, 
Kwame Nkrumah. 


Geographic Base 


Nigerian people and their ways of living are 
deeply affected by variations in land, climate, 
and geographic location. The Niger River, after 
which the country is named, is the most impor- 
tant geographic factor. With its tributary, the 
Benue River, it divides the country into three 
parts. The British, who have governed the 
country, used these as convenient political divi- 
sions known at the Northern, Western, and 
Eastern Regions. 

Nigeria’s coastal belt consists largely of man- 
grove swamps and the delta that are hot and 
humid. Further north is a forest area filled with 
trees, ferns, and palms; and beyond this, ex- 
tensive grasslands or savannahs make up the 
largest part of the country. In this area, the best 
farming is done, utilizing the sandy soil to grow 
crops such as peanuts and cotton. Far to the 
north there is desert and thorn forest country. 
Except for the Cameroon Mountain region in 
the southeast, the only other elevated part of Ni- 
geria is the Jos Plateau, in the interior, where 
there are mineral resources. 


Homes in Nigeria 


In Nigeria, the people seem to have done 
much to adapt to their environment, and very 
little to change it. This is especially noticeable 
in the type of houses they have built. In the 
south, homes are usually made of timber or 
thatch because those building materials are 
easily available. In the north, houses are almost 
always constructed of mud or sand-based mortar. 





As in many parts of the world, Nigerian homes 
are built in clusters, and surrounded by a wall 
to form a compound. This protects the families 
from human or animal enemies, 

The size of Nigerian cities is impressive, Fif- 
teen have populations of over 50,000, and six 
have over 100,000. Ibadan, the city of “tin 
tops,” has a population of 500,000. It is the 
largest city in the world which is not on any 
body of water. 


Clothes in Nigeria 


Few countries in the world can equal the col- 
or and variety of clothing worn in Nigeria. The 
favorite costume of women is still the “wrap- 
around” or “wrapper.” In the south, this is 
worn with a blouse and a “head tie” or bandana. 
In the north, the wrapper is worn higher on the 
body, and without a blouse. Bracelets, earrings, 
and jewelry around the neck are common. 

Among men, the variety is even greater. In 
the north, most men wear long robes, often 
white, but sometimes in color. On their heads, 
they put turbans or skull caps. In the south, 
they are likely to wear baggy pants and an open 
shirt. But many people, especially in the cities, 
wear the same types of clothing that are worn 
in Western Europe or the United States. 

Throughout Nigeria, sandals are the common 
footwear. Thong sandals, with open backs, are 
much in evidence in the north. Moccasin-type 
footwear and bare feet are also seen. 


Ways of Earning a Living 


Most Nigerians eke out a livelihood on small 
plots of ground by raising cassava, millet, sugar 
cane, guinea corn, or vegetables of one kind or 
another. As a result, the per capita income is 
only about $75 a year, compared with $2,200 in 
the United States. 

But there are money crops, too. Nigeria pro- 
duces 1/2 of the world’s palm kernels, 1/3 of 
its peanuts, 1/3 of its palm oil, and 1/6 of its 
cocoa, Cotton is another important product. 
These crops are usually produced on small plots 
of ground. They are not yet scientifically raised, 
as a common practice. Yet, they yield a con- 
siderable revenue for (Continued on page 40) 





Dr. Kenworthy, Professor of Education at 
Brooklyn College, and a member of THE 
INsTrucTOR Advisory Board, visited Nigeria as 
part of his 1957-58 travels in Africa, the Middle 
East, and Asia. He is the author of several books; 
the latest is Profile of Nigeria (Doubleday). 
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Western Nigeria Information Service 


Women wearing colorful "head ties." 


LIFE IN NIGERIA 


Nigerian Information Office 


Western Nigeria Information Service 
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A village of mud-walled homes, placed close together without ap- 
parent regard for streets, is a common sight in this country. 
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One of the new ultramodern buildings on the 
campus of the University College at Ibadan. 
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Simplicity of modern architecture adds beauty to a new chapel, 
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This open-air cloth market is a busy, colorful, crowded place each day. 





United Nations 
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Enamel pans, instead of baskets, hold the foods they buy. 


Nigerian Information Office 








Hides are dried in the sun by tying them securely to a wooden rack. 








Nigerian Information Office 





A weaver is quite skilled in making 
striped cloth on a very simple loom. 


Nigerian Information Office 
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Carving and decorating gourds or calabashes of 
many sizes and shapes is a job that requires skill. 
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Nigerian Information Office 


individuals and the government, which locates 
foreign markets, and in return retains some of 
the profits for running expenses, and building 
schools, clinics, roads, communication systems. 

There is considerable mining of tin ore, lead, 
zinc, gold, and some coal in Nigeria. Oil and 
uranium have also been discovered. 

Until recently, almost all products were sent 
abroad, largely to England, for processing, but 
small factories are now being built all over 
Nigeria to can fruits and vegetables, make 
cement, manufacture bicycle tires, produce tex- 
tiles, and make plywood. 


Market Scenes 


It is an exciting experience to walk through 
Nigerian markets. They are like open-air super- 
markets or department stores, with all the prod- 
ucts of one kind in one part of the market. These 
range from fruits and vegetables to sewing ma- 
chines and farm implements. 

Added to the color of such displays, which 
are spread on the ground, one sees the flowing 
robes of the men and the “wrappers” and “head 
ties” of the women. The markets are not only 
places to buy and sell, but they are social centers 
where people exchange news and gossip. 

In the villages, the markets are small, but in 
a large trading center like Kano, the market 
covers acres and acres. Traders come from all 
over Africa, and money changers deal in many 
kinds of currency like international bankers, 


Transportation and Communication 


Diversity is a good descriptive word for the 
methods of transportation and communication 
to be found in Nigeria. Many people use water- 
ways for transportation. Others travel by foot 
and carry their goods on their backs or heads. 
Elsewhere, people ride burros, oxen, horses, and 
camels. ““Mammy trucks,” or lorries as the Brit- 
ish call them, serve as buses, and almost every 
one has a title painted on the front, such as 
“No Sweat, No Sweet” or “God’s Time Is Best.” 
Bicycles are becoming more common in the cities 
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since they can be afforded by the rising middle 
class which is developing in Nigeria. 

Roads and bridges are under construction 
everywhere, and ports are being enlarged or 
built in places like Lagos, the capital, and Port 
Harcourt. Kano, on the main route between 
Europe and South Africa, has one of the largest 
and most modern airports in the world. 

Radios and films are being used a great deal 
in a country which until recently had no more 
than 10 percent literacy. The Western Region 
introduced television to its people in 1960, and 
the Eastern Region plans to do the same soon. 


Religions in Nigeria 


Most people are surprised that Nigeria is pre- 
dominantly a Moslem country. They tend to 
think of Islam as being the religion of the 
Middle East, and possibly North Africa. But, 
the entire Northern Region of Nigeria is Mos- 
lem, and some people in the Eastern and West- 
ern Regions also belong to this faith. 

Christianity is strong in the Eastern and 
Western Regions, with about 8 million adher- 
ents. Various forms of animism, or nature wor- 
ship, also exist in Nigeria. 


Recreation and Crafts 


People all over the world love to enjoy them- 
selves, and Nigerians are no exception. Little 
children make mud pies, play ball, run and 
jump, and play “Bojo-Bojo” or hide and seek, 
or “adi,” a game something like marbles. Older 
children enjoy swimming and riding horses, or 
camels in the north. Boxing, wrestling, and 
soccer are popular; cricket, basketball, and 
tennis are played in some places. 

But drumming and dancing are favorite pas- 
times. It has been said that Nigerians dance for 
joy, grief, love, hate, religion, to bring prosper- 
ity, avert calamity, or to pass the time. In the 
north, entertainment at the durbars, or recep- 
tions, reminds one of the tournaments and jousts 
of the Middle Ages. 

Nigerians are skilled craftsmen, and their 
products are often beautiful as well as useful. 
Much of the fine, so-called “Moroccan” leather 
comes from Nigeria. The people are also adept 
at working with food, bronze, calabashes or 
gourds, or fibers for cloth. They even draw on 
the sides of their mud houses to beautify them. 


The Government and Its Problems 


Fortunately, by the time Nigeria becomes in- 
dependent on October 1, 1960, she will have 
had time to prepare for this epoch-making 
event. The British are leaving a small nucleus 
of well trained civil servants, but Nigerians will 
still have many problems with which they must 
cope. Some are similar to those which existed 
when our country first gained its independence; 
some are quite different. 

One Nigerian problem is the strong feeling of 
tribalism and regionalism. In the east, the Ibo 
tribe is dominant; in the west the Yorubas, and 
in the north the Hausas and Fulanis. There are 
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also “minority groups.” Regardless of location, 
all groups need to develop a feeling of belong- 
ing to the nation, as well as to their tribes and 
regions. 

Educating the population is another problem. 
Free education has been granted in all regions, 
but thousands of teachers and buildings are 
needed to cope with the accelerated demand for 
education at the elementary, secondary, univer- 
sity, and technical levels. 

Gains must be made in health and sanitation. 
In recent years, there has been great progress in 
combating malaria, bilharzia, river blindness, 
yaws, leprosy, and other diseases, but much re- 
mains to be done. 

Capital is needed to finance the improvement 
of transportation and communication, create 
new industries, and develop social-welfare pro- 
grams. 

Language is another stumbling block to unity. 
Hausa is quite widely used, and English is now 
being taught very early in the schools, but Ni- 
gerians do need better language communication. 


Suggestions for Teaching about Nigeria 


The emphasis should be on the people of Ni- 
geria, and how their way of living is affected 
by geographic, economic, social, religious, and 
tribal factors. The concept, that many problems 
faced by Nigerians are quite common through- 
out the world, should also be recognized. Chil- 
dren should also realize that their solutions may 
differ from what some nationalities find ade- 
quate or desirable. 

Unfortunately, the resources for teaching 
about Nigeria are limited; although what infor- 
mation does exist is up to date. 

The two books for children devoted exclu- 
sively to Nigeria are Sam Olden’s Getting to 
Know Nigeria (Coward-McCann; $2.50; 1960) , 
and Leonard S, Kenworthy’s Profile of Nigeria 
(Doubleday; $2.50; 1960). The first book is il- 
lustrated with pen and ink sketches, and the 
latter with approximately 30 pages of black and 
white photographs. 

Chapters or sections on Nigeria are also in- 
cluded in John C. Caldwell’s Let’s Visit West 
Africa (John Day; $2.95; 1959); in C. R. 
Niven’s The Land and People of West Africa 
(Macmillan; $1.50; 1958); and in one of the 
“Hi Neighbor” volumes of UNICEF (available 
from the U.S. Committee for UNICEF, United 
Nations, N.Y.; $1.50). 

In Harold Courlander’s volume on The Cow- 
Tail Switch and Other West African Stories 
(Holt; 1957), teachers can find some folk tales 
of this part of the world. 

Two articles can be found in the May 1944 
and September 1956 issues of the National Geo- 
graphic. 

A short article on Nigeria, by John Gunther, 
appeared in the March 1954 Reader’s Digest. 

The only filmstrip suitable for elementary 
schools is the one entitled Profiles of Nigeria. 
It consists of 50 frames in color, with an ac- 
companying script. The filmstrip ($6.00) can be 
obtained by ordering it from World Aflairs 
Materials, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 
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---for your Bulletin Board 





KENNETH L. BOWERS J. PRESTON LOCKRIDGE 


Associate in Production Graphics Supervisor 
Visual Instruction Bureau, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Do you have problems in lettering captions and 
titles for bulletin-board displays? Perhaps you 
have had little or no formal instruction in hand let- 
tering. Do not despair! Simple techniques, commer- 
cially prepared letters, and mechanical lettering 
aids can help. 

Would these October bulletin-board ideas for Hal- 
loween and Columbus Day be as effective if the 
style of lettering were interchanged? The lettering 
"Halloween" shows the tension and excitement of 
the holiday. The complex "Columbus Day" display 
needs simple lettering. Captions and titles are a 
part of the design. They attract attention and in- 
volve the viewer. 














Simple hand made letters 





Hand lettering is time-consuming and often not worth the effort re- 
quired unless special effects are desired. Some procedures requiring 
little skill are illustrated here: 

1. Yarn, rope, or twine 


2. Double-coated masking tape 
3. 3-dimensional * Ready-cut letters made from cork, cardboard, plastic, felt, ceramic tiles, gummed 


4. Sand and cotton paper, and wood are available in a variety of sizes, colors, styles, and prices, They 
may be purchased at school- and art-supply stores. 


commercially prepared letters 





Z 


Wr ss 
fis 


A) ~ 
(MWA 
{an Wey Wy 





i NY ayy 
% nS Mi 
7+ ‘ 









mechanical lettering aids 


There are numerous lettering aids available to the teacher, which 
require different levels of skills. Rubber stamps, felt-tip pens, 
Gj letter brushes and pens, and stencils are only a few. 
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Read how these 
primary - graders 
benefited from 


A Look in the Mirror 


I BELIEVE it is important, when presenting 

this unit, to stress why children and adults 

~ should try to be well groomed. I usually allow 
about four weeks for this project. 


Purposes of the Study 


. Learn the meaning of good grooming. 

. Find out how posture is affected by cloth- 
ing, sleep, and rest. 

3. Understand the importance of wearing 

clothing suitable for various social situa- 

tions, weather conditions, and climates. 


nN — 





} 
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4. Appreciate the value of appropriate cloth- 
ing for all occasions. 

5. Understand the importance of personal 
neatness and cleanliness. 

6. Develop a willingness to take care of the 
body and clothes. 

7. Practice the following good health habits: 
(a) Wash hands before eating and after go- 
ing to the bathroom; (b) Brush teeth after 
eating; (c) Use comb and brush to keep 
hair neat; (d) Get eleven hours sleep each 
night; (e) Keep fingernails trimmed and 
clean; (f) Bathe often; (g) Play outside a 
part of each day when weather permits; 
(h) Eat at regular times; (i) Eat food that 
will help one grow and keep healthy. 


Initiation of Unit 


In most schools, the photographer comes 
each year to take pictures of the pupils. At 
our school, he gives each child a card, a day 
in advance, which suggests that the child 
should look his best to get a good picture. This 
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is an excellent time to introduce a study of 
good grooming. 

Ask the children if they can tell you what 
is meant by good grooming? Does it apply 
only to adults? Why do most parents insist 
that boys and girls wash their hands and faces, 
and clean their teeth, and bathe often? Why 
are tennis shoes appropriate with play clothes, 
but not with scout uniforms or dress clothes? 
Why is it important to know some rules that 
pertain to good grooming? Remind your pu- 
pils of the place in the story of Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs where the queen asks, 
“Mirror, mirror, on the wall, Who is fairest of 
us all?” 

In the fairy story, the mirror answered the 
queen, but children know that in real life a 
mirror cannot answer in words. However, it 
will show each child how he looks to others. 


Procedure 


I like to begin by having a committee make 
a chart with a child looking in the mirror, 
perhaps using a picture they have found in a 
magazine. Then, I write these questions in 
verse, on the chalkboard, and ask each child to 
consider how he or she rates. This is a kind of 
self-appraisal that does not point the finger 
of criticism at any child. 

Look in the mirror— 

What do you see? 

Hair in place? 

Or all over your face? 
Fingernails clean? 

Or not fit to be seen? 

Teeth brushed white? 

Or not looking right? 

Back straight and tall? 

Or curved like a ball? 

For these and other signs of health 
Stop now and look at yourself. 

Usually, the more gifted children will re- 
spond to your rhyming analysis by suggesting 
other points to be checked. 

To put realism into this good-grooming talk, 
I find that it pays to let the boys use boxes 
to construct a dressing table. The girls can 
bring material to make a skirt for it and per- 
haps provide a mirror. Sometimes we have 
purchased one. 

A shoeshine stand also puts meaning into 
the “Good-Grooming Corner.” The boys can 
get practice doing their own shoes, or by help- 
ing the girls shine theirs. 

To emphasize shoes that fit, borrow a gauge 
from a shoe store to demonstrate what is meant 
by shoes that are too short, narrow, or long. 


DOROTHY WELLS 
Teacher, Second Grade 

North Heights Elementary School 
Texarkana, Arkansas 
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For a worth-while lesson on brushing teeth 
properly, borrow a demonstration set of teeth 
and a toothbrush from the local dentist. 


Correlating Activities 


As part of our language arts program, I 
have found value in a number of stories in 
a health textbook, Five in a Family by D. 
Baruch, E. Montgomery, and W. Gray (Scott, 
Foresman). Here is a list of special topics and 
the stories which are related to them. 
Posture—“Father’s Pictures” ; “Shoes That Fit” 
Appropriate Dress—“One Rainy Day” 
Rest—“Sue and the Radio” 

Hair—“A Beauty Shop at Home” 

Teeth—“Tommy Goes to a Dentist” 

Clean Hands—“Jack’s Plan” and “A Morning 
at School” 

Sleep—“Bedtime” and “Not Sleepy” 

Weight—“Something for the Family” 

Some stories are easily dramatized. Health 
jingles and the invitations for the culminating 
program can be developed as group work. 

My second-garders became well enough ac- 
quainted with these (Continued on page 50) 














JOAN DIMINO 


Teacher, Sixth Grade 
Alden Terrace School 
Elmont, New York 


freed of the human body is one part of our fifth-grade cur- 
riculum. Now that there is a renewed interest in all phases of 
science, I have been turning pupil attention to the mechanical won- 
ders of the human body. 


My Objectives 


. To teach the children the parts of the human body. 
. To develop their appreciation for the type of work that each 
part does in terms of mechanical action. 

3. To help them realize that the human body is a complicated and 
intricate machine. 

4. To give them an understanding of the care that is needed for all 
parts of the body if it is to be kept in good working order, 

5. To teach children ways in which they can care for their bodies. 


no — 


My Procedure 


I introduce this project by asking my fifth-graders to name the 
most interesting machines they have ever seen. These are listed on 
the chalkboard. After a sizable number are in evidence, I tell them 
that I know of a supermachine that has not been mentioned. “My 
supermachine is really a combination of mechanical devices. It 
includes a pump, camera, cleaning plant, air conditioner, safety 
devices, springs, hinges, and so on.” Then, they have a lively time 
trying to guess the machine I have been describing. When my 
fifth-grade pupils guess or are told that the supermachine is the 
human body, they are immediately anxious to find out how 
these “machines” are related to the body. 


Their Procedure 


Almost at once committees are formed. Each selects one 
of the above-mentioned mechanical devices to investigate. 
They not only discover what part of the body is compar- 
able to a particular machine, but each group is responsible 
for oral and written reports. Answers to their problems are 
found in a variety of health and research books. Written 
reports are combined in a booklet with these “chapter” 
titles: My Cleaning Plant; My Pump; and so on. 

Before the reports are completed, the class cuts out a 
huge outline of the human body from heavy paper, and 
fastens it to the bulletin board. Then, each committee 
draws in the part of the body on which it has been working. 
For example, the children who discover that the human 
heart is the pump, and the lungs are the cleaning plant, 
properly locate these organs on the outline of the body. 

During the language arts periods, I often find that the 
children enjoy writing verse related to this project. Gen- 
erally, each committee is responsible for the verse pertain- 
ing to its particular machine. Some classes are quite clever 
in creating rhythmic pantomimes entitled, “What Am I?” 
to illustrate the workings of these mechanical wonders of 
the body. One year the verses became part of a health bul- 
letin which has since been on display in the nurse’s office: 


I am the human body 

In all its glory. 

If the machines will listen 
I'll tell them my story. 


The springs in my backbone 
Keep me off the ground. 
Your springs, like mine, 

Go up and down. 


A fifth grade discovers 


The Human Body 


You are a camera 
Operated by me. 

My eyes are my camera 
And everything I see! 


You are hinges 

Found on a door. 

My joints are my hinges— 
They can do much more. 


My nose is my air-conditioner 
All year round. 

It is in hot weather, 

When you can be found. 


You are a car, 

Held together by a frame. 
My frame is my skeleton, 
Its function the same, 


Is a Mechanical Wonder 


You are used by soldiers 

To protect our land. 

White corpuscles are my soldiers; 
They fight germs and take command. 


You are a crane. 

My arms are like you. 
They work up and down 
Just as yours do. 


You are a washing machine 
And a dirt getter. 

My lungs, my cleaning plant, 
Clean my blood better. 

This is my body. 

It’s all I’ve got. 

Don’t you think 

I have a lot? 


Evaluation of Study 


One important result of this project is that it helps children 
realize that all machines break down when neglected, and that as 
a supermachine the human body needs special care. 

This study also increased my fifth-graders interest in mechanical 
science, and made them more inquisitive about “how” and “why.” 

Anatomy, physiology, and health acquired new meaning for the 
class after this unit was completed. 


EDITORIAL NoTE: Mrs, Dimino taught fifth grade during this project. 
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ESTHER J. SWENSON 
Professor of 
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Art 

IVAN E. JOHNSON 
Professor and Head, 
Department of 

Arts Education, 

Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 


Language Arts 
GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
Associate Professor 

of Education, Arizona 
State University, Tempe 
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ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON 


ARITHMETIC 


On what basis should I choose concrete manipulative aids 
for teaching fourth-grade arithmetic? 


The answer to this question is basically the 
same at any grade level. The chief criterion for 
judging any instructional material is indicated by 
this question: How much does its use contribute 
to the learners’ understanding of arithmetical 
ideas and processes? One must consider the par- 
ticular concept to be taught. If, for example, you 
are teaching the meanings and use of linear 
measure, you will find a string, a ruler, a yard- 
stick, or a tape measure to be useful and appro- 
priate. If you are teaching the meaning of area, 
the use of those same materials may be misleading 
—may even result in long-standing confusion be- 
tween perimeter and area. 


In introducing the concept of area, you would 
find cardboard squares or linoleum tiles much 
more helpful since they show area as having two 
dimensions and can be used in giving children the 
experience of actually covering the surface of a 
table top, desk or whatever other area is being 
measured. 

Some of the other factors which affect usefulness 
of a learning aid are individual learners’ past ex- 
periences with an idea or with ways of represent- 
ing an idea, the teacher’s skill in use of the par- 
ticular instructional device, the durability of the 
item for use by children, the simplicity of its op- 
eration, its availability, and its cost. 






LANGUAGE ARTS 


Why is the speech of children filled with so many gram- 
matical errors? 


Really there are relatively few grammatical er- The teacher may begin to mend langvage-usage 

pre mow rors which children make, but the few mistakes flaws by setting an example of clear, correct 

ice ’ are heard so often that teachers feel overwhelmed English. Listening to the correct form can then 
Teacher, Idyliwild ‘ » P ° on8 

School of Music, by the task of trying to improve English usage. be bolstered by sentence analysis, definitions, and 

Idyllwild, California The most frequent grammar fault involves the rules. Best results are obtained by concentrating 
use of wrong forms of verbs: done for did, is for on the elimination of one error at a time. 


are, don’t for doesn’t, lay for lie, went for gone, 


Each child should be encouraged to discover 
give for gave. 


several substitutes which he can use in place of 


Second in importance are pronoun mistakes— the incorrect form to be dropped from his speech. 
chiefly faulty use of the pronoun, erroneous ref- Dramatization, puppets, unison reading will pro- 
erence of pronoun to its antecedent, and lack of vide useful vehicles for practicing correct speech 
agreement of pronoun with its antecedent. without embarrassment to individuals. 

Reading 
RUTH STRANG 


MUSIC 


I felt I did not do a very good job with my music last year. 
Can you give me some suggestions which will help me do a 
better job this year? 


Professor of Education 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 










Science 

GLENN ©. BLOUGH 
Associate Professor of 
Education, University 

of Maryland, College Park 


Social Studies 
RALPH C. PRESTON 


Perhaps it would help if you could analyze and 
discover some of the reasons why your music did 
not go as well as you would have liked. Did you 
feel the children were not interested in their 
songs? Did your program lack variety of music 
activities? Were you rather disinterested, also? 

Here are some suggestions which may help gen- 
erate enthusiasm in your classroom music. 

Learn some new outdoor songs. Everyone seems 
to love the fall ef the year, and many of the sea- 
sonal songs are irresistible. This will involve 
looking in several sources, and your children will 
enjoy helping to select new songs. 

Find out what special holidays will be cele- 
brated during the fall in the homes and neighbor- 
hoods of your children and have suitable songs 


ready. United Nations Week in October is a good 
time to introduce folk songs of countries in the 
UN. Help the children learn as much as possible 
about the meaning, the use, and significance of 
each song. This could be a kind of Folk Festivals 
—U.S.A. calendar. 

Spice up your foreign-language study with a few 
folk songs in the original language. If possible, 
learn some foreign-language songs firsthand from 
the people who really remember them. 

Have a “song-swapping” session with the room 
next door. Let them teach your children some of 
the songs they like best, and let your children 
teach their favorite songs to their neighbors. 

Try to vary your procedure of teaching new 
songs. No one method works well for all songs. 


Professor of Education, 


READING 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia How can a teacher build up files of practice material to 
meet the needs of individual children? 








These specialists will give you direct answers to 
specific questions without charge. (Requests of a 
general nature, such as setting up a curriculum and 
supplying material for a talk or a paper, are not 
a part of this service.) Address your letter to the 
proper counselor, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Next month, an- 
wers to questions on arithmetic, art, social studies, 
and science will appear on this page. In the mean- 
time, all the counselors will be glad to answer your 
questions, 
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There are several kinds of practice material 
which help to individualize reading instruction. 

1. Experience stories which the children them- 
selves have dictated and illustrated. The most 
amusing, exciting, and enjoyable of the stories 
written each year can be added to the files. 

2. Simplified stories and articles which the chil- 
dren have brought in or the teacher has discov- 
ered. For example, one sixth-grade pupil brought 
in a newspaper account of the wonderful things 
a man without hands had learned to do. By sub- 
stituting here and there a simpler word or phrase 
or sentence, the teacher made this story, with its 
original illustrations, available to the retarded 
readers in her class. 


3. Information on the topics studied in a given 
grade, collected and put into folders. For example, 
a folder on conservation might contain sections 
from worn-out books on any grade level, material 
from the National Wildlife Federation, govern- 
ment pamphlets, magazine articles, and so on. 

4. Short articles to give practice in different 
kinds of skimming—to find a single fact, to get 
the main points, to find out in general what the 
article was about. 

5. “A critical reading laboratory” which would 
include examples of propaganda and misleading 
statements for the pupils to detect. 

6. A game file for pupils who need additional 
practice in word-recognition skills. 
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Robin 


The Last Rose- of Summer - tenon 


CHARACTERS 


treEES—Any number of Maples, Oaks, 
and Elms. They have sacks of real or 
paper leaves in autumn colors. They 
stand on benches or stools. 

NORTH WIND—One child or several who 
may be called North Breezes. 

ROBIN WOODPECKER 





(Trees may do a creative rhythm 
number to music if desired.) 

RoBIN (entering)—Brr, but that 
wind is cold! Where is everybody 
today? 

wooppecker (entering from oppo- 
site side)—Hello, Robin, I’m sur- 
prised to see you here. 

rosin—Why? Didn’t | grow up 
in that nest in the elm tree? Haven’t 
I been here all summer? 

wooprecker—Yes, but it isn’t sum- 
mer any longer. 

(North Wind runs across the 
stage. A few leaves fall.) 

rosiN—What do you mean—it 
isn’t summer any longer? 

wooppecker—Why, haven’t you 
noticed North Wind blowing past? 


CHARACTERS 

SPOOKY 
CREEPY 
HEEBY cet Ghosts. 
PHANTOM 

JACKIE 

SAM 

KISH > —Real 


EDWARD boys. 
STEVE 


SETTING 
A haunted house. 


CosTUuMES 


The Ghosts are dressed in white and 
have their faces painted with clown- 
white make-up. Phantom’s head is cov- 
ered so that he seems to have no head. 
Under his arm he carries a rubber Hal- 
loween mask having a flashlight in it. 


SUGGESTIONS 

Boys in fourth or fifth grades will 
have fun giving this play for an audi- 
ence of first- and second-graders. The 
creative abilities of the Ghosts will be 
revealed as they develop costumes, put 
on their own make-up, and invent 
spooky things to do. If staging must be 
kept at a minimum, get the children to 
paint word pictures of a haunted house. 
Their ideas can be incorporated into an 
introduction for the play that will help 
the audience “see” the haunted house. 





(When the curtain opens, Heeby 
Geeby, Creepy, and Phantom are 
acting like normal fun-scaring 
ghosts, but Spooky is sitting on a 
chair in the middle of the room, 
looking very unhappy.) 

spooxy—Oh, be quiet! Creepy, 
why can’t you and Heeby Geeby be 
quiet like Phantom? 


ELEANOR STARKEY 


rosin (shivering)—Yes, I’ve no- 
ticed him. 

wooppecker—Haven’t you noticed 
that the leaves are falling? 

rosin—Yes, I’ve noticed that. 

wooppecker—Haven’t you noticed 
that there are not many birds 
around now? 

rosin—Yes. I’ve been wondering. 
Where is everybody? 

wooppecker—Oh, you poor thing! 
Didn’t anyone tell you about win- 
ter? 

rosin—Winter? What’s that? 

wooprecker—To think you don’t 
know! Do you feel all right? 

rosiN—To tell the truth, I don’t 
feel the way I usually do. I keep 
wanting to stretch my wings. 

wooprecxer—Is that all? 

rosin—No. I’m cold. I feel as 
if I’d like to turn my back on North 
Wind and fly away from him. 

wooprecker—Fine! 

roBIN—Do you feel that way? 

wooprecker—No, but then I’m a 
woodpecker, not a robin. I stay 


creepy—You look haunted. What 
is wrong with you, Spooky? 

spooxy—I’m bored, Creepy. 

HEEsy GeEsY—Bored! Of scaring 
people? 

creery—It is fun to run up and 
down stairs scaring people. Don’t 
you laugh at the way Phantom here 
can scare the kids? 

(Phantom shines his light.) 

HEEBY GeEsY—They take one look 
at Phantom’s head under his arm 
and do they run like crazy! 

spooky—Well, it’s no fun to me 
any more. I want to do something 
different. 

creery—Different? But we’ve been 
haunting for centuries. 


spooxy—Well, I don’t want to do_ 


it any longer. 

HEEsy GeeBY—Don’t let Ghastly 
Ghost hear you or he’ll pour invis- 
ible ink on you and rub you out. 

creery (looks out the window)— 
Here come some kids. Boy, are we 
going to have fun scaring them! 
Come on, let’s get our scare equip- 
ment. 

(Phantom turns on flashlight. 
Then Creepy, Heeby Geeby, and 
Phantom leave.) 

(Spooky hides where actors can’t 
see him, but audience can.) 

(Jackie, Sam, and Kish enter.) 

sackie—Awww, pumpkin seeds! 
Who wants Edward in our gang? 


here all winter in my nice warm 
hole in the oak tree. 

(North Wind rushes through. 
More leaves fall.) 

RoBIN (shivering)—Warm hole? 
Did you say “warm”? 

wooppPeckeR—It wouldn’t seem 
warm to you. You must fly south 
to get away from North Wind. 

rosin—All by myself? 

wooprecker—Well, the other birds 
have gone. You will have to go by 
yourself now, I guess. 

rosin—I’ve never been beyond 
this thicket. 

wooprecker—You’ll find the way. 
Just keep your tail turned to the 
North Wind and keep flying. 

rosin—But I’d be leaving this 
thicket which protects me. 

woopPEckeR—You Can’t stay here. 
The ground will soon be frozen. 
There will be no earthworms for 
you to eat. Besides, the trees are los- 
ing their leaves. (More leaves fall.) 
And this thicket will soon be cold 
and bare. (Continued on page 58) 


this to your 
primary pupils 
and let them 
show you how 
to dramatize it. 
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Mostly Ghostly 


Edward and Spooky may help 
some children banish a few of the 
ghosts that have been 
haunting their lives. 


JANICE T. DIXON 


sam—Not me! He’s always telling 
us to be careful. “Broken bones cost 
money and they take a long time to 
knit,” he'll say. 

xisH—Yes, or he'll say, “Stay out 
of deep water till you’re sure you 
can swim. If you’re drowned you’re 
dead.” Stuff like that. 

sackie—It’s his mother who gives 
him ideas like that. I bet she’d 
think up some reason why we 
shouldn’t come to this haunted 
house. 

samM—I can’t imagine what she 
could say, but she’d think of some- 
thing, I bet. 

xisH—Why, I just love haunted 
houses. But I bet Edward won’t go 
near one. 

sackie—I bet he'll be scared to 
stay here alone. 


sam—That’s a good idea to tell 
him he could join our gang if he 
could stand the initiation. 

xisH—What do you think he will 
do? 

sackie—He'll yell for us or come 
running out. Then we'll tell him 
he can’t join us ’cause he’s a scairdy 
cat. 

sam (goes to door and calls)— 
Hey, Steve! Bring Edward in now. 

(Steve enters pulling Edward.) 

eoward (unhappily) —Uh—what 
are you going to do? 

sackie—You want to join our 
gang, don’t you? 

eoward—Oh, yes, I do! 

sam—Well, we think you are not 
brave enough. 

epward—Oh, I’m brave. I’m real 
brave! (Continued on page 52) 
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Voting — Bother 


or Privilege ¢ 
An imaginary incident of present-day 
Hungary helps some children find out 


DOROTHY BRANDT MARRA 


THIS play may be given by elementary- 
school pupils from grades five through 
seven or eight. While it is essentially 
patriotic and may be given any time, it 
is especially apropos to this election 
year of 1960. The actors and audience 
will be exposed to the idea of the im- 
portance of voting, and perhaps will 
pass the message on to their parents. 
At any rate, it is good grooming for 
citizenship. 


CHARACTERS 
ANNOUNCER 
U.S. SCHOOL CHILDREN 
SUSAN JERRY 


MARILYN MAX 
PATRICK HENRY—A symbolic character. 
HUNGARIANS 

HuULDA—Mother. 

ELsSA—Danughter. 


FRANZ—Father. 
OFFICER 


SETTING 


The parts enacted before the curtain 
require no properties other than the 
—— It is a portion of Small Town, 

The inset play takes place in Hun- 
gary. The action occurs outside a peas- 
ant cottage. A workbench is the only 
necessary bit of furniture. 





(The following speech is chiefly 
to quiet the audience, as there is no 
curtain action. This paragraph may 
be altered or omitted.) 

ANNOUNCER—Since the United 
States became a free and independ- 
ent nation, its citizens have chosen 
their representatives through elec- 
tions. This year once more the polls 
will be crowded with Americans 
eager to preserve their heritage of 
freedom. As Junior Citizens, we 
must be interested in the issues at 
hand and encourage our parents 
and neighbors to vote. And when 
we come of age, we will proudly 
take our places at the polling booths 
to elect our representatives. ( Exits.) 

(Susan and Marilyn enter from 
left and walk toward center stage 
in front of closed curtains. Susan 
pulls a cart full of stacks of ballots. 
Marilyn carries string and scissors.) 

SuSAN (stops near center and turns 
to Marilyn) —But even if we do get 
these sample ballots divided into 
bunches, we won’t have anyone to 
deliver them. 


MARILYN—Let’s ask Jerry and Max. 
Jerry’s mother is a committeewo- 
man. He ought to be glad to help. 

susan—Well, maybe. Anyway we 
can ask him. I wish the boys were 
as excited as we are about helping 
with the election. Even if we can’t 
vote, we are helping to get other 
people interested in voting. 

MARILYN—Well, look who’s com- 
ing! Hi, Jerry. Hi, Max. 

(Jerry and Max enter, carrying 
fishing equipment.) 

Jerry—Have you girls got any 
grubworms in that wagon? Nice, 
fat, juicy ones? 

max—Or some lovely night crawl- 
ers like mine? 

susan—Oh, don’t be disgusting! 
We're working. Can’t you see that? 
We’re sorting out sample ballots— 
so many for each block, but we need 
some help in delivering them. 

MARILYN—You could use your 
bikes and get them done twice as 
fast. 

max (indignantly)—Hey! What 
do you think we are? 

Jerry—We'll get done twice as 
fast as you, all right-- ’cause we’re 
not going to do it. 

susan—Say, don’t you love your 
country? 

max—Who says we don’t? 

Jerry—I’ll say we love the coun- 
try! And that’s just where we’re 
going—to fish. (Starts toward exit.) 

MARILYN—But, Jerry, aren’t you 
interested in the election? Your 
mother is; she is a committeewoman. 

JerrY—I should say I am inter- 
ested in the election! I can’t wait 
till it’s over so I can have some of 
my favorite things to eat again. I’m 
getting tired of Mom’s minute 
menus. 

susan (losing hope)—Come on, 
Marilyn. We'll never get any help 
from them. 

MARILYN (in mock despair)—And 
to think—all our presidents were 
once boys! 
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(Girls exit in one direction.) 

(Boys start to leave in opposite 
direction. When they are near the 
exit, Patrick Henry steps in their 
path. The boys step back amazed.) 

max—Hey! What’s up? 

Jjerry--Where’s the fancy-dress 
party, mister? 

patrick (sternly)—It is a good 
thing George Washington didn’t 
think fishing was more important 
than doing his duty as a citizen. 

max—Huh? 

patrick—Do you think wars are 
won by fellows who can’t take time 
off from fishing? 

yerry—Are you talking about 
those ballots the girls wanted us to 
deliver? I don’t get the connection. 
They are just something to do with 
a silly old election—not about a 
war. 

patrickK—My brothers and cousins 
gave their blood so there could be 
free elections—and you call them 
silly! 

max—Say, who are you? 

patrickK—My name is Patrick 
Henry. I once said, “Give me lib- 
erty or give me death.” At the time 
our whole nation agreed with me. 
But if you don’t value your liberty 
enough to preserve it by voting, 
maybe we wasted our time. 
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max (to Jerry)—Patrick Henry! 
Is he for real? 

patrick (leading boys across stage 
to right)—There are people living 
in the world today who would give 
everything they own for the right 
you take so lightly—the right to 
vote. Come, I’ll show you. (They 
exit right and the curtains slowly 
open. Hulda and Franz are on 
stage; he is at workbench hammer- 
ing on a shoe; she is sitting on the 
doorstep peeling potatoes.) These 
are Hungarian people. Theirs was 
once an independent nation. Now 
it is part of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. The Hungarians 
have lost many of the rights you 
boys regard so lightly. Watch and 
see if you would like to live their 
way. 

HULDA (looking up)—Where can 
Elsa be? She has been gone for over 
an hour. 

FRANZ (puts down his hammer 
and walks to stage left to look off in 
direction of the village )—Here she 
comes. I wonder whether the letter 
arrived. 

EisA (entering slowly)—Mama, 
Papa, the letter still has not come. 
Oh, what shall I do? It has been 
over a month since I applied for 
permission to travel to Budapest. 
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HULDA—Elsa, Elsa, I have told you 
sO many times not to hope too 
much. Of course you play the violin 
beautifully and only in Budapest 
will you be able to study music, but 
you may not be allowed to go. They 
don’t trust you. 


FRANZ (hammers vigorously) — 
Mama! Mama! Be careful what 
you Say. 


HULDA (fiercely to Franz)—I lost 
a son in the Freedom Movement, 
and I have lost all my brothers and 
sisters. What else can I lose? 

FRANZ—There is our daughter, 
Elsa. 

HuLpA—Yes, I must remember. 
(Goes into the house.) 

gtsA—Papa, do you think the 
government will refuse to let me go 
to Budapest because of what my 
brother did in the Freedom Move- 
ment? (Continued on page 85) 














CHARACTERS 
pray ” A Quaker mother and her 
MARY —children. They wear 
PRUDENCE) Pioneer clothing. 


INDIANS—Any number. 


SETTING 


Inside a log cabin at a time in our 
early history when Indians still at- 
tacked remote settlements. An essential 
property is a large black iron kettle, 
which can be simulated by covering 
a bushel basket with black cloth or 
crepe paper. There should be at least 
one good place to hide. Lei the chil- 
dren plan for it. There is a door to the 
outside and a window. 





(Mary and Prudence are watch- 
ing their mother pack food into a 
basket. John is kneeling and scoop- 
ing out the meat from a pumpkin. 
He puts edible portion in a bowl.) 

jouNn—See, Mother! Did I not 
tell thee? There will still be enough 
pumpkin meat for a pie. (He holds 
the bowl toward his mother.) And 
the fine shell remains! 

motHer (walks quickly to John’s 
side and looks into the bowl) —Thee 
did well, John! I believe there will 
be enough for a pie. We must not 
waste food. That is why I hesitated 
when thee asked to keep the pump- 
kin shell intact. Mary, place this 
bowl of pumpkin meat in the cold- 
box outside the door. Tomorrow I 
shall teach thee to bake a pumpkin 
pie. Thee is old enough to learn. 

mary (takes the bowl and stops 
to look at the hollowed-out pump- 
kin)—Verily, John, that is a fine 
shell. Will thee put thy wife in it, 
as did the pumpkin-eater, Peter? 

PRUDENCE (coming over to look) — 
Perchance he will gather mice for 
horses and have for himself a gold- 
en coach! 

JouN—No! I shall carve me a 
sensible boy with whom I can con- 
verse so I needn’t listen to two silly 
sisters. 

(Mary carries the bowl off.) 

prupence— Mother, will thee teach 
me to bake a fine pie, too? 

motHer—Of course, child, one 
day. But thee is still too young. 
Thy duties of cleaning the dishes 
after meals are not yet perfected. 
(She walks toward her next work.) 

pruvence (follows her mother)— 
I do fully as well as Mary. 

mary (entering again)—What is 
that, Prudence? 

PRUDENCE (running to stand next 
to Mary)—And behold, Mother, I 
am quite as large as Mary! 
marY—Prudence! I am much tall- 
er than thee, 


Mr. Pumpkin 
Head 


A play for Halloween or any time when 
colonial history is featured 


ESTHER B. GLASER 


PRUDENCE— Thee is not! 

mary—Am too! 

prupence—Not! 

(The girls put their heads to- 
gether, their hands on their hips, 
and glare angrily at each other 
while they speak.) 

MOTHER (going behind them and 
suddenly bumping their heads to- 
gether)—Girls! (The girls spring 
apart, each rubbing her head.) Size 
matters not! Both of you have the 
wits of a couple of sparrows. Please 
fetch me my cloak. 

(Both girls run for the cloak, 
pushing one another and tugging at 
the cloak as they carry it to their 
mother.) 

joun—Where will thee go, Moth- 
er? Long Giles tells that Indians 
lurk in the forest. 

eirts (in unison)—Indians! Tru- 
ly? 

motHEeR—Long Giles should be re- 
named “Long Tales.” Verily he al- 
ways sees Indians or bears or wolves. 
Have no fear, children, the Indians 
have no cause to harm us. 

JoHN—But, Mother, only last 
month a settlement north of here 
was attacked. 

MOTHER—That was deep in the 
wilderness, John. Do not fear. I am 
carrying broth to Mother Hancock. 
She is ill with fever. 

PRUDENCE (anxiously)—The path 
to Mother Hancock’s leads through 
the woods, Mother. 

motHeR—I will reach there in a 
quarter hour. I will return quickly 
if all is well and I am not needed. 
Should I not return for the evening 
meal, John may bring in kindling 
and light the fire. Mary may heat 
what was left from our noon meal. 
Prudence may set the table. 

JouN—I hope Father will bring 
a turkey and a deer when he comes 
home tomorrow. I wish I might 
have gone hunting too. 

motHeR—Perchance next time, 
John. Be good children. Do not 
quarrel. (Starts toward exit.) 


(Mary and Prudence go to the 
door with their mother, and wave 
and call good-by as she leaves.) 

JOHN (going back to his pumpkin 
shell) —Shall my pumpkin head grin 
or grimace? 

prubence—Have him grin! 

mary—Nay, John! Make him 
scowl. 

pRUDENCE—Nay, grin. 

marY—Scowl! 

JoHN—Fie on both of you! Al- 
ways arguing. I shall compromise. 
One side shall grin; the other side 
scowl. 

PRUDENCE (giggling)—That will 
be funny! 

mary—Oh, John, make the right 
eyebrow suggest a scowl and the 
right side of the mouth grin! 

Joun—And the left side just the 
opposite! I'll try that. (He carves 
intently. ) 

(The girls watch in silence for a 
few seconds.) 

mary—Let me cut part of him. 
Please, John. 

pruDence—And me, too! Please let 
me carve a little bit. 

JOHN—Nay! You are maidens. 
Only men can use such a knife as 
this. 

pruDENCE—We could do it. 

mary—Of course we could—I 
could anyway. I’m older. Why, to- 
morrow Mother is going to teach 
me to bake a pie! 

Joun—Say, Mary, if thee will al- 
low me to roll one piecrust tomor- 
row, I will let thee carve for a little 
while. 

mary—Why, John! Men do not 
bake. That is women’s work. 

JouN—I’ll show thee that a man 
can roll a crust as well as a woman 
—as well as a girl, anyway. Will 
thee let me? 

mary (hesitates)—I don’t know— 

JjouN—If thee will not, I will 
carve all of my pumpkin. 

mary—Oh, very well! I’ll let thee 
roll part of one crust if Mother says 
thee may. (Continued on page 69) 
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early primary activities 


The week of October 16 to 22 is National Thrift Week. During this week 
or at some other convenient time, you concentrate on thrift in ways that 
have meaning for young children. 


... oversee the making of 
banks to take home 


A bank that can’t be opened until it is broken starts with 
an inflated balloon smoothed over with a bit of Vaseline. The 
child covers his balloon with six or more layers of pasted pa- 
per strips, allowing the knotted lip to protrude. When it is 
dry he paints it with tempera. You cut a money slit near the 
protruding lip, being careful not to make it much larger than 
a quarter. This deflates the balloon so that it can be removed. 
Perhaps each child will make a tile of plaster of Paris or saw- 
dust maché into which the globe-shaped bank can be pressed 
so that it will not roll. 


YOU lead discussions about 
banks and banking 


If your school has a banking program, you explain 
the process. (Parents must, of course, be informed in 
some way.) Knowing that the children do not neces- 
sarily understand what becomes of the money after 
they bring it to you at school, you talk about the bank, 
take the children for a walk past a nearby bank build- 
ing, and show them a bankbook (“which proves the 
bank has my money and I can get it back”). 


..~help the children do 


a different puppet show ... expand the thrift 


In connection with your discussions of thrift outside of concept beyond money 


the realm of money, a collection of real objects is assem- 





bled with the children’s help—clock, coin, shoe, bar of 
soap, candy, for example. “You are thrifty when you save 
these things,” you conclude. “Let’s remember how.” Perhaps 
a child says that soap can be saved by not leaving it to 
soak in water. “Pretend you are the soap talking,” you sug- 
gest. The child might say (for the soap), “There are two 
ways to save me. If you don’t use me, I will not get thin, 
but you will be dirty. Use me to keep clean but don’t leave 
me soaking in water.” Your “Let’s put a face on the soap,” 
is followed by the attaching of a manipulating rod and lo! 
there is a puppet. The other objects are turned into pup- 
pets in short order and the first thing you know you have 
a puppet show. 


Kindergarten 


...help them see relationships between 


thrift and health 


When the opportunity presents itself, you raise questions such as: 

Why do we avoid putting money in our mouths? (We might swal- 
low it; it has been touched by many hands and has never been 
washed. ) 

Saving food is a form of thrift. How can children save food? (By 
not taking food they do not want. By not throwing away good 
food but sharing it or storing it in a safe, clean place. 

Wearing rubbers saves our shoes and is good for our health too. 
Why? (A child with dry feet is less likely to have a cold than a 
child with wet feet.) 


. ». associate numerical concepts 
with thrift 


The children make pretend candy bars perhaps of clay or of news- 
paper covered with paper which they have decorated. They practice 
“saving” “pennies” to “buy” “candy bars.” “How much does it cost?” 
provides an opportunity to show the relationship between pennies, 
nickels, and dimes. You display charts from your set of “Kindergarten- 
Primary Numerical Relations Charts” (F. A. Owen Pub. Co.). 
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You help the children see that saving things (which cost 
money) is just as thrifty as saving money. What things can a 
child save? Pencils, by not losing, chewing, or breaking them. 
Clothing, by not tearing, staining, or deliberately soiling wear- 
ing apparel. Bicycles and toys, by not leaving them out in bad 
weather, by keeping them in safe places, by not treating them 
harshly. Books, by handling with clean hands, using book- 





marks. (The children make a long list.) 


... relax with rhythm and rhyme 


The following poem may give you an idea for helping the 
children create a poem. If you like finger plays, you use it 
in that way. 


This little boy 

Found a penny one day. 
He dropped the penny 
And it rolled away. 


This little boy 

Found a penny too. 
He put it in his bank, 
A thrifty thing to do. 
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YOU tell a story and encourage your pupils 
to make up stories about earning and saving 
for specific child-centered aims 


Karen and Corky Kramer were play- 
ing hopscotch when they heard a bicycle 
horn behind them. It was Freddy Peters, 
the paper boy, on a brand-new bicycle. 

“Wow!” said Corky. “I would like a 
bicycle like that.” 

“Did your father and mother give it 
to you?” asked Karen politely. 

“No,” replied Freddy, “I earned the 
money to buy it from my paper route.” 

That night at dinner, Corky said, “I 
need to get a job to earn a lot of money.” 

“A job?” his dad repeated in surprise. 
“How much money do you need?” 

“Fifty dollars,” replied Corky. 

“And I need fifty dollars, too,” said 
Karen, Corky’s twin. 

“What’s it for?” asked their mother. 
“That’s a lot of money for seven-year- 
olds to earn.” 

“A bike,” explained Karen. “Freddy 
Peters has a new one. He earned it.” 

“So that’s why we need to earn fifty 
dollars,” finished Corky. 

“Maybe if you can’t earn it, you can 
Save it,” suggested their father. 

“Out of our allowances?” asked Karen. 
“We only get a dollar a week.” 

“Tt will soon be cold weather. Bicycles 
aren’t much fun in the snow,” said Mr. 
Kramer. “Suppose you have enough 
money when your birthday comes.” 
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“By the first of March?” asked Karen. 

“But how could we do it?” Corky 
asked. 

“Your mother and I will talk about it 
tonight,” replied Mr. Kramer. 

The next morning there was a big cal- 
endar on the breakfast table. “Let’s 
count the weeks,” said Mr. Kramer. 
“How many weeks are there between 
now and March 1?” 

Karen and Corky counted. There were 
twenty weeks until their birthday. 

“Could you save fifty cents every week 
for twenty weeks?” asked Mr. Kramer. 

“T am sure we could,” said Corky. 

“How much would that be?” 

“Tf you save fifty cents a week,” asked 
Mother, “how long does it take to save a 
dollar?” 

“Two weeks. 

“How many two weeks are there in 
twenty weeks?” asked their father. 

The twins were puzzled. Mother put 
twenty cards on the table. Corky divided 
the cards in two’s and Karen counted. 
“There are ten,” she said. 

“If each two weeks you save a dollar, 
in twenty weeks you would save .. .” 

“Ten dollars,” finished the twins. “We 
wouldn’t have nearly enough.” 

“Wait!” said Mr. Kramer. “Your 
mother and I will start a bank account 
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... bring in science— © 
some animals save food 


After showing pictures and telling 
stories about animals that store food 
for winter use, you provide cutouts 
of animals that put food aside for 
later use and add some animals that 
meet winter’s needs in other ways 
(chipmunk, squirrel, mouse, beaver, 
rabbit, bear, robin, turtle, dog, cat). 
The children select the “ones that 
save” to place on the flannelboard 
or on a bulletin board with the cap- 
tion, “Thrifty Animals.” 


for each of you. We will put twenty dol- 
lars in Karen’s account and the same in 
Corky’s account. If you put fifty cents in 
the bank each week, next March you will 
have how much?” 

“Thirty dollars,” said Karen. 

“Tt still won’t be enough,” said Corky. 

“Daddy and I will be saving, too,” said 
their mother. “We hope to have saved 
the rest by March.” 

That afternoon at the bank their fa- 
ther introduced Karen and Corky to Mr. 
Allen. He gave Mr. Allen the money and 
the children signed their names to open 
their accounts. 

Every Wednesday the twins went to 
the bank. Each gave Mr. Allen a half 
dollar. He entered it in the book. 

They watched their accounts grow 
from $21, to $22, to $23. They never 
missed taking their money to the bank. 

By the end of February, Karen’s and 
Corky’s bank accounts each read $30. 
Daddy went with them to take their 
money from the bank. Mr. Allen gave 
them each three new ten-dollar bills. 

At Mr. Jackson’s bicycle shop, Karen 
picked a blue bike and Corky picked a 
red one. They handed their ten-dollar 
bills to Mr. Jackson and Daddy gave him 
the rest of the money. Then Karen and 
Corky rode their new bicycles home! 


... relate a skill game 
to thrift 


A simple ski-ball type game is created. 
Four containers of graduated sizes are 
arranged in a row with the smallest 
nearest the starting line. The containers 
are called, according to size: dime 
bank, penny bank, nickel bank, and 
quarter bank. Teams of four or five 
players throw beanbags into the 
“banks.” Four small containers have 
real coins taped to them. A scorekeeper 
(fast learner) drops a counter into the 
corresponding box to record each score. 
When Team A finishes, the scorekeeper 
reports how much was saved. (Failures 
to score are ignored.) Older primary 
children may want to count to see who 
“saved the most money.” 
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FREE! Gaterbrook 


HANDWRITING KIT 


*T.M.—The Esterbrook Pen Co, 


«--gives you 6 writing tests for each pupil 


COMPLETE WITH COLORFUL GRADING STICKERS PLUS A COMPARISON CHART 





EXCELLENT) 


WRITING TEST |. 











TEACHER’S 
TESTS PROVE 
IT’S THE 


HANDWRITING 
MOTIVATOR 









The Esterbrook Pen Company is happy 
to present these handwriting tests for 
your class. Designed to point out that 
good handwriting is essential in all sub- 
ject areas, they provide an excellent 
evaluation of pupil progress. 

You will find the teacher’s manual 
helpful in promoting good penmanship 
practices and in developing a continu- 
ing interest in legible writing. 

Fill out the coupon below for your 
free copy of this valuable kit. 





You will also find Esterbrook’s 
low-cost School Writing Kit a 
valuable classroom tool. Com- 
plete with 40 fountain pens, one 
for each pupil, plus a convenient 
covered desk holder. Each child 
is assigned a pen which he re- 
turns to the holder after use. 
Other classes can then use the kit. 
Esterbrook points are instantly 
replaceable if damaged, and re- 
placement points are inexpensive. 
Priced extremely low for educa- 
tional use, this kit is offered as 
school equipment only. 


The Esterbrook Pen Company 
School Services Div., Dept. 2, Camden 1, N.J. 


‘Please send all information on Esterbrook’s School Writ- , 
ing Kit and free handwriting kit for teaching penmanship. 
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A Look in the Mirror 
(Continued from page 42) 


words so that they could use all of 
them correctly and spell most of 
them: bath, pores, perspiration, 
comb, brush, daily, week, weather, 
rain, snow, sleet, shoes, stockings, 
overshoes, seasons, fall, winter, spring, 
summer, light, dark, oil, and odor. 

Simple arithmetic activities have 
been: (1) height and weight charts 
and comparison of pupils’ heights 
and weights; (2) learning to measure 
by inches and feet; (3) weighing 
ounces and pounds. 

For science, second-graders can 
(1) look at the skin on their hands 
with a magnifying glass to examine 
the pores and hairs; (2) discuss what 
pores do; (3) observe what happens 
when one plant is placed in sunshine 
and one where it is dark; (4) decide 
if people need as much sunshine as 
plants. 

A variety of songs from Singing 
and Rhyming by Pitts, Glenn, and 
Watters (Ginn & Co.) add pleasure 
and interest to daily activities. The 
children especially enjoy: “I Wake 
in the Morning,” “I Yawn So,” 
“Dreams,” “Marching Song,” “I 
Went Upstairs’—Rope Jumping 
Song, “Hi, Betty Martin”—Square 





October Fruit 


Think of a machine for raising 
water, 

Or a kind of shoe. 

Add to this an uncle, aunt, cousin, 

Or anyone related to you. 

These two words will combine 

To make a yellow fruit on a vine. 

What is it? Can you tell? 

A jack-o’-lantern knows the word 
well, Rosalie W. Doss 


uryduind :zomsuy 





Dance, and “Up, Up, Up Goes My 
Umbrella.” 

Good grooming can also be em- 
phasized by singing these phrases to 
the tune of “Here We Go Round the 
Mulberry Bush”: This is the way we 
—comb our hair, brush our teeth, 
wash our face, clean our nails, and 
go to school. 

Art activities may include com- 
mittees working on posters calling 
attention to posture, clean teeth and 
hands, and suitable clothing. Friezes 
can show good and bad grooming. 

In the “Good-Grooming Corner,” 
mount all the children’s pictures on 
a poster and underneath them write; 
“This is what your magic mirror told 
when this picture was made. What 
does it tell you today?” 


CULMINATION 


When the unit is completed chil- 
dren usually want to share their 
knowledge and exhibits with another 
second grade or with their parents. 
They plan and write the invitation. 
The program can be given as a 
fashion show with models wearing 
proper clothes for play, school, 
church, and rainy or cold weather. 
Models can also demonstrate how 
posture affects the appearance of 
clothing. 

A boy and a girl can take turns in- 
troducing the models and the type of 

(Continued on page 60) 

















no matter how you 
look at it, these new 
series from The L. W. 
Singer Company 
have the most to 
offer both you and 
your students! 


Grades 2-8 Copyright 1961 


PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Grades 1-6 Copyright 1959 


Primer-6 Copyright 1960 


ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 
SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 


The L. W. Singer 
Company, Inc. 


DEPT. N9, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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today’s Britannica Junior 


Once a child knows how to use a diction- 
ary, he can use Britannica Junior. Through 
Britannica Junior's unique one-volume in- 
dex, he can locate information quickly... 
and without help. 


The information he can find so easily is 
equally easy for him to understand. Sen- 
tences and paragraphs are kept short to 
sustain his interest. And the type size is 
large and easy-to-read (it was actually 
chosen by elementary school children). 


Only subjects of interest to elementary 
school students are covered, and for that 
reason each subject is more complete. 


Today's Britannica Junior is the only en- 
cyclopaedia designed for those five most 
important years—fourth grade through 
eighth. 


Write for your free teaching aid, “Money at 
Work”—designed to instill economic competence. 
Address: John R. Rowe, Dept. 405, Sneplmentie 
Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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--—--} MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-—--~— — 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, Incorporated, Home Economics Dept., 
P. O. Box 731, Halstead Avenue, Rye, New York 


Please send me your free sample teaching aids for: 





FREE SAMPLE TEACHING AIDS! 


Also Plan A Trip To A Wonder Bread Bakery! 


Story of 
a Loaf of 
Bread 


i 


A Trip 
with 


I. FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Pictures that may be colored « Desk Work in 
Reading and Arithmetic « Weekly Chart for 
checking breakfasts. 


Study Unit on Cup Cakes includes: 


Teacher’s Outline 
Baker Bill [illustrated Children’s Reader 


2. FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


“All About Growth— Plants, Animals, People” — 
a Science Notebook about the means of growth, : 
including numerous experiments for teachers and pupils 


PRIMARY GRADES> 1. STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD CJ 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES> ALL ABOUT GROWTW—PLANTS, ANIMALS, PEOPLE [_ | 


(CHECK ONE) 
2. A TRIP WITH BAKER BILL [| 














: Name (Please Print) 

| Schoo! School Address 

City Zone State 
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GLOBE STUDY 
& Fun with the Globe is a compre-_ scale, direction, geographic fea- 
> hensive a of globe-reading ac- tures, day and night, — seasons. 
tivity cards. Set No. FG2 consists of 24 pages 
. A set of cards and a globe are all covering latitude, longitude, con- 
a” that pupils require—they can study cepts of the continents, and trans- 
> ee ap! in pairs, or in groups portation routes. 
of three or four. 
* The cards are self-directing and Order sample sets today. Only 
= self-testing. They also provide $1.65 each, prepaid. We will cheer- 
Zz teachers with complete lesson plans fully refund your money if Fun 
& for globe study. with the Globe cards do not fully 
— ae SETS—set No. FG1 consists meet your expectations as a teach- 
re) pages covering vocabulary, ing aid. 
* v 
w,, A- J. NYSTROM & CO. = Sickdo%e, AtiNeis 
Se 2. What shape is the earth? > 
The earth is round. It is shaped very much like a round ) 
Section ball. It is not round and flat like a penny. We call our $ 
from round earth a “sphere” (sfeer). 4 
Typical a. Write the word sphere. 4 
Card b. Write a sentence about the shape of the earth. { 
(Reduced 3. For what do the colors on the globe stand? 
1/3) —— The colors blue and white stand for water. The blue 2 
- stands for deep water. The white stands for water that is 
not very deep. We call this shallow (shall’6) water. 
Other colors on the globe stand for land. On some globes 
r only one or two colors are used to show land. On some } 
globes several colors are used } 
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Mostly Ghostly 
(Continued from page 45) 


KisH—Are you brave enough to stay 
in this haunted house alone? 

epwarp (gulping)—Alone? Well— 
yes— I guess so. 

gackie—Okay, you sit down here 
and the rest of us will leave you 
alone. 

epwarp—What if I do see a—a 
ghost or something? 

KisH—Just holler for us. We won't 
be scared. 

sam— Course if you holler for us, 
that will prove you aren’t brave and 
you can’t join our gang. 

(At this time Spooky shows him- 
self. The boys see him and yell and 
run—except Edward.) 

spooky—Hi! I’m Spooky. I know 
you are Edward. (Edward is too sur- 
prised to speak.) Don’t be afraid of 
me. I won’t hurt you. In fact, I 
couldn’t hurt you if I wanted to. 

EDwarD—Are you— Are you a real 
ghost—or just someone the boys 
dressed up to scare me? 

spooky—Oh, I’m a real ghost all 
right, but I’m getting tired of being 
a ghost. My cousin ghosts just love to 
scare people, but I don’t. 

Epwarp—Your cousin ghosts? 

spooxy—Sure. Let’s see—There is 
Creepy. 

Epwarb (looks over his shoulder)— 
Where? 

spooxy—Not here. I’m just telling 
you about him. Creepy just sort of 
howls like this. (Jmitates Creepy’s 
special ghostly wail.) 

Eoward—Is that all? Just howls? 

spooky—He scares a lot of people 
that way, but he doesn’t hurt them. 
Then Heeby Geeby rattles chains and 
makes horrible faces. 

epwarp—I hope they don’t come 
now. 

spooxy—I haven’t told you about 
Phantom yet. He scares the most 
kids. 

EDwARD—How? What does he do? 

spooxy—Nothing. He just carries 
his head under his arm. 

Epwaro (gulps)—Under his arm? 
Honest? What—What do you do? 

spooxy—Oh, when I feel like 
haunting I just stand over people and 
when they head for a door I get there 
first so they can’t get out. It used to 
be great fun, but now I want to do 
something different. 

EpwarD—I wish you would help 
me. 

spooky—Well, that would be dif- 
ferent—for a ghost—to help someone 
instead of scaring him. 

Epwarp—You heard what the fel- 
lows said about me—that I was scared 
of everything. 

spooky—Yes, I heard them. 

EpwarD—Well, if they were to 
come in here and see that I wasn’t 
afraid of ghosts, I bet they would 
let me join their gang. 

spooxy—I’ll bet they would. 

EpwarD—Will you help me? 

spooky—Yes, I will. 

EDwaArD—Are you sure you can’t 
hurt me—or any of us? 

spooxy—None of us ghosts can 
hurt anyone. About the only way 
anyone could get hurt would be to 
get scared and run and fall down. 
That might hurt. 

EDwaArD—Well, then, here’s what 
let’s do. You call your cousins and I’ll 

(Continued on page 58) 








PENCIL SHARPENERS 





STEEL 
GEARS 


quality 


FOR ECONOMY 





erriciency— 25 % more cutting edges 
for faster cleaner points. 


purasitity—Hardened steel gears 
for longer service life. 


STRENGTH — Rugged heavy-duty 
frame. 


cLieanness—No fall-out . . . Nickel 
plated receptacle locks shut. 


¢. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 
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entertainment 
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ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER cw vox 


NBC TELEVISION TOUR 
See the behind-the-scenes workings of 
your favorite radio and TV shows on 
this wonderful one hour tour. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR 
AND OBSERVATION ROOF 
The one hour Guided Tour gives you a 
comprehensive view of the exciting 
highlights of this city within a city. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 
Enjoy food from any nation—and at 
any price—in the diversified Union 
News Restaurants of Rockefeller Center. 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
The world’s largest indoor theatre, with 
its top motion picture and fabulous 
stage shows, is a New York must. 
For free illustrated folder write Dept. R, 
Box 491, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20. 
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it’s easier to teach ... 


Sa 


with DITTO’ Duplicators... DITTO’ Workbooks! 


You benefit two ways with DITTO Brand teaching aids on your 
teaching team. First, they take most of the “work” out of your 
**homework”’ . . . make lesson preparation and teaching a lot easier. 
Second, they help you get through to your students faster . . . speed 
up learning . . . make every subject easier to teach! Here’s how! 

With DITTO Brand duplicators you can make up to 300 easy- 
to-read, easy-to-understand copies of anything typed, written, or 
drawn ... for less than 1/10-cent each; duplicate up to five colors 
at a time on any weight paper from 16-pound to card stock, any 
size paper from 3x5 inches to 9x14 inches. 

DITTO Workbooks, used with DITTO Brand Direct Process 
duplicators, save you hours of homework time . . . give you extra 
hours for yourself. You simply tear the pre-printed lesson master out 
of the workbook, snap it into the machine, then duplicate whatever 
number of copies you need. In less than a minute your homework 


Ditto. 





For fifty years, the helping hand for better teaching 





% 





is done, your lesson is ready! You then place the master back 
into the workbook for re-use at another time. 

There are over 60 DITTO Workbooks, edited by nationally- 
renowned educators, covering a world of subjects and practically 
every class. 

To get the full story on time-saving, work-cutting, class-stimulat- 
ing DITTO teaching aids, fill out and mail this coupon .. . this 
very moment! 





DITTO—3358 Pratt Avenue—Chicago 45, Illinois 


At no obligation, please: 


0 Send complete information on DITTO BRAND DIRECT- 


PROCESS (Spirit) DUPLICATORS. 
CT Arrange a DEMONSTRATION for my school. 
[_] Send DITTO WORKBOOK CATALOG. 


Name, Title 





School 





Address 





State 








City. County 
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M OTHER and Daddy were going away. Michael said, 
“Who will stay with me?” 

A baby sitter will come,” said Daddy. 

Michael asked, “Did you have a baby sitter, Daddy, 
when you were a little boy?” 

Daddy laughed. “No, Michael. My grandmother 
stayed with me. She was little and sweet. She read me 
stories. She gave me pink peppermints.” 

“Did you have a baby sitter, Mother, when you 
were a little girl?” asked Michael. 

Mother laughed. “No, Michael. Aunt Hester stayed 
with me. She smelled like flowers. She had a huge 
pocketbook.” 

Michael said, “I want a baby sitter like a grand- 
mother. I want a baby sitter like an Aunt Hester.” 

Mother and Daddy smiled. Then Tillie came. 
Daddy and Mother kissed Michael and went away. 
Michael wanted to talk to Tillie. But Tillie talked on 
the telephone. 


Michael and Mrs. Maloney ......... 


ELLEN BARTOW SNAVELY 


The next day Mother said, “Were you a good boy, 
Michael?” 

“So-so good, I guess,” Michael said. “But I do want 
a baby sitter like an Aunt Hester. Or a baby sitter 
like a grandmother.” 

Mother looked sad. 

The next time Mother and Daddy went away, 
Cathy came. Michael wanted Cathy to read him a 
story. But Cathy ate all the candy. 

The next day Daddy asked, “Were you a good boy, 
Michael?” 

“So-so good, I guess,” said Michael solemnly. “But 
I do want a baby sitter like a grandmother and an 
Aunt Hester.” | 

Daddy looked sad. 

Many baby sitters came to stay with Michael. Some 
were tall and thin. Some were short and fat. One had 
curly hair. One had hair that did not curl. Some had 
eyeglasses. Some did not. (Continued on page 78 ) 


R. R. A. COON had grown too big for his old doorway. He had to find 


R. A. Coon, 


a bigger hollow tree. But hollow trees were very scarce. He was a 
long way from his old neighborhood when he finally found one that no- 
body else was using. 

Soon he was settled in his new home. He decided to go for a stroll. He 


wanted to get acquainted with his neighbors. It was a beautiful evening. 


New Neighbor 


MARGARET E. SINGLETON 


Coon.” 


home to bed. 








Mistakes Will Happen 
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A full moon was shining. Everything was peaceful. 

The first neighbor he met was Miss Deer. She was nibbling a few last 
leaves before bedtime. 

“Good evening, Miss Deer,” said R. A. cheerfully. “My name is 


Miss Deer gave him a frightened glance and bounded away. 
“My, she isn’t very friendly,” thought R. A. He went along farther. 
The next neighbor he saw was Mrs. Skunk. She was taking her babies 


“Good evening, Mrs. Skunk,” said R. A. cheerfully. 
Mrs. Skunk and her babies hurried past him as quickly as they could. 
R. A. didn’t think she was friendly, either. 


(Continued on page 66 ) 














The Helpful Cookies. .......... 


RUTH BISHOP JULINE 


M AMA and Papa Cookie and their three children, Long Tom, Cassie, 
and little Sugar, lived at the edge of Evergreen Forest. All after- 
noon they had been raking leaves in the yard. At last Long Tom ex- 
claimed, “There, the leaves are in a pile, ready to burn.” 

“Let’s invite Neighbor Zeke over,” cried Cassie. ““We can sit 
around the bonfire and tell stories.” 

Papa Cookie looked toward Neighbor Zeke’s house. “That’s a 
fine idea, Cassie. Only I doubt if he can come. He planned on 
painting his kitchen floor one of these days and today 
might be the day.” 

“We'll find out,” called Long Tom. He and 
Cassie and Sugar hurried off down the road. 

Soon they came in sight of Neighbor Zeke’s 
house. Long Tom cried out, “Papa was right. 
Neighbor Zeke is getting ready to paint 
his floor. See, he is moving the cup- 
board out on the porch.” 

Sure enough, the big oak cupboard 
blocked the kitchen doorway. Neigh- 
bor Zeke was pushing and twist- 
ing at it. 

“Tt’s stuck fast,” he called to 
the children, “I can’t get it 
through the door.” 

“We'll give you a hand,” 
said Long Tom. 

“Good!” said Neighbor (ear 
Zeke. “Go in the house 

(Continued on page 66) 


Hoo-oo! 
Hoo-oo! 


1M had never seen his little sister so 
excited. 
\ “What do you think!” Jane exclaimed. 


She twisted her horseshoe-nail ring round 
and round her little finger. “Dave 
phoned and asked Mother and me to his 
Halloween party, too. His cousin, Lois, 
is coming this afternoon. We always have 
such fun together.” 

“I’m afraid you girls are too young for 
such a spooky party,” teased Tim. “You'll 
get scared of the witches and ghosts. The 
party is to be in their big new barn. It 
will be awfully dark and spooky with just 
flickery jack-o’-lanterns.” 

“We girls won’t be a bit afraid,” said 
Jane as she twirled her horseshoe-nail 
ring around her little finger. “We know 


Fi00-00* 


Especially for Halloween 


RUTH EVERDING LIBBEY 










































that witches and ghosts are just make- 
believe.” 

“Say, you can wear that old pirate 
mask of mine,” said Tim. 

“Thanks, but I won’t need it. Lois is 
bringing a costume for me from the city,” 
answered Jane. 

“What is it going to be?” asked Tim. 

“Lois didn’t tell Dave. She just said 
she was bringing one for each of us.” 

“Well, everyone will know you any- 
way. That funny, old lopsided horseshoe- 
nail ring that you never take off will give 
you away in a jiffy,” teased Tim. 

“Oh, is that so?” laughed Jane as she 
twiddled her ring. “Say, do you think 
there will be any other black-cat cos- 
tumes like yours?” (Continued on page 82) 
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For Columbus Day 


Juan, a Cabin Boy 


RUTH BISHOP JULINE 


. ar are lucky,” panted Luis that August morning in 1492, as the boys 
hurried along in the procession that wound down the hill to the 
docks of Palos. “I’d give anything if I were going, too.” 

“There was nothing else for me to do,” said Juan. “Either I must go 
with Father on the ship, or stay home alone.” 

“I know. If there were not so many mouths to fill in our family, you 
could stay with us. But,” he added with a shrug, “that would be dull, 
compared to life on the. . .” 

“. .. on the Sea of Darkness?” finished Juan as a tingle of excitement 
raced through his body. 

. “That is what some people call the western ocean,” admitted Luis. 

For the past two months Juan and his friend had spent most of: their 
time about the docks, watching while the fleet of three ships was loaded. 
They saw the seamen tumbling rounds of cheese and tubs of salt meat 
and fish aboard. There were casks of fresh water and wine, and great 
quantities of wheat. Then the men loaded on anchors and ropes and rolls 
of sailcloth. 

At last the day for sailing had come. 

Leading the procession was a company of royal guards. Behind came 
priests and altar boys, and a great choir. Next came Ferdinand, King of 
Spain, and his wife, Queen Isabella. At their right, mounted on a hand- 
some white mule and dazzlingly costumed, rode Christopher Columbus, 
admiral of the fleet. 

While church bells tolled, the fleet was blessed by the priests. After 
that the officers and crews were blessed. Mothers and wives crowded 
around, saying a last good-by to the men and boys. 

There was only Luis to say good-by to Juan. He stood at the foot of the 
ship’s ladder as long as he dared. “Good-by, Juan,” he said at last. 

“Good-by, Luis. I'll be back soon and bring you something from India. 
Or maybe China.” 

The great white sails were already set when Juan took his place on the 
“Santa Maria.” Behind were two smaller vessels, the “Pinta” and the 
“Nina.” As the swift, smooth-running tide carried the ships out of the 
harbor, the crowd cheered and waved. 

There were other boys on the ship, older than Juan. “What are you do- 
ing?” he asked a boy named Ricardo. “And what is this funny thing?” 

“This is an hourglass,” explained Ricardo. “See, there are two glass 
bulbs connected with a narrow tube. It takes just thirty minutes for the 
sand in the top bulb to run through into this lower one. Then my job is 
to turn it over so the sand can run through again.” 

“TI wish I could do it,” said Juan. 

“You are too young,” said Ricardo, “You might be playing and forget 
to turn the hourglass.” (Continued on page 79 ) 
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United Nations Week 


Maria and the 
UN Party 


LOIS KAUFFMAN 


O” MAMaciTA,” cried Maria, dancing around her mother in her ex- 

citement, “we are having a fiesta in school on United Nations Day!” 
“A party,” corrected Roberto. “Maria, you must stop speaking Spanish 

now that we are in the United States. We must learn to use English.” 

“But English doesn’t come easy when I am excited,” Maria giggled. 
“For our party everyone in our room is to come to school dressed in the 
folk costume of some country represented in the UN.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Roberto, “and in the afternoon we will sing folk 
songs of the country we represent. Miss Evans says she will serve lunch. 
We will have to guess which countries the recipes come from.” 

“There will be a prize for the best costume—a small camera,” Maria 
went on. “Just think, Mama, if we could win the prize, we could take lots 
of pictures to show to our friends when we go back to Mexico. Oh, I’m 
so glad Father’s company sent him to study in New York for a year, aren’t 
you, Roberto?” 

“Yes,” answered Roberto. “But I wish you would stop calling me 
Roberto. The fellows in school call me Bob.” 

“OK, Bob,” dimpled Maria. Then, turning to her mother, she said, 
“We have already decided what country we are going to represent.” 

“That will be easy,” their mother said. “Roberto, you can wear your 
new sombrero and serape. Maria, you can wear that lovely lace mantilla 
from Grandmother Perez and your fiesta skirt. Roberto, you can strum 
your guitar and both of you can sing in Spanish.” 

“But, Mama,” wailed Maria, “that is what everyone expects us to do! 
We want to surprise them. Robert—I mean Bob—and I have talked it 
over.” 

“If you don’t dress in Mexican costumes, how will you dress?” their 
mother asked. 

Maria threw her arms around her mother and whispered in her ear. 

A twinkle came into her mother’s eyes as Maria whispered. 

“Si! Si!’ she laughed. “That will be good.” Then she sobered. “But 
they will be disappointed if you don’t wear your native costumes.” 

“They won’t be disappointed very long,” smiled Maria. “I think they 
will like the idea.” 

“Marvin is going to dress like an Arabian,” Roberto said. “And Charles 
said he wished the UN would have an ambassador from the moon be- 
cause he has a dandy space suit he would like to wear.” 

“Hilda said she was going to wear a Japanese costume,” Maria put in. 

When Maria left for school on UN Day, she wore a blue skirt, white 
blouse, and red sweater. Her hair was brushed until it shone like black 
patent leather. Roberto wore a white T shirt and blue jeans. 

They were the last to arrive at school. When they opened the door their 
eyes widened in surprise. They scarcely recognized their classmates in 
their costumes. Everyone was suddenly quiet as Roberto and Maria en- 
tered the room. Then Helen burst out, “Your costumes! Where are your 
costumes? Did you forget about the party?” 

Roberto bowed a deep bow and Maria curtsied. “We are dressed in cos- 
tume,” they said laughing. “We are dressed in the costume of the United 
States!” 

“Well, I declare!” Miss Evans gasped. 

Then Roberto and Maria were surrounded by their laughing classmates. 

“How clever!” cried Helen. 

“Why didn’t I think of that?” Marvin asked from the depths of his 
flowing robe. “I’d be lots more comfortable.” 

“Some day we will dress in our native costumes,” Roberto promised. 
“When we talked about the UN party, everyone seemed interested in be- 
ing someone else—as if the United States were not a member of the UN. 
So Maria and I decided to surprise you.” 

“And a very nice surprise it is, too,” smiled Miss Evans. “In fact, I 
think you two deserve the prize. What do you say, class?” 

“Yea, yea,” they shouted, waving their arms in the air. 

“Muchas gracias!” exclaimed Maria in her excitement, as the teacher 
held the camera out to her. “The first picture in our new camera will 
be one of our United Nations party!” 
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JOHN GUILDERMAN 


7 RECALL well the night the fire started, for it was the day after my 
‘twelfth birthday. I suppose I would remember anyway, for September 
2, 1666, marks a black day in English history, and every year there are 
memorial services in our churches, trips to the cemetery, and speeches 
to remind the people of the cursed ravages of the terrible fire. 

It was a rather cool evening and my father was sitting with a rug on 
his lap. I was reading aloud to him of some recent naval maneuvers de- 
scribed by Mr. Samuel Pepys, a well-known author, who belonged to the 
same club as my father. Our hired man, Kent Wilkes, brought the news 
of the fire. A baker’s shop in Pudding Lane was alight. A bucket of fat in 
which a hired boy was frying fausnauchs had been tipped over by a dog 
chasing through the bakery. 

There was a high wind that night and, according to Kent, flames were 
already spreading through the crowded wooden houses toward the wharfs 
along the Thames. I didn’t take much stock in the story until he pulled 
back the draperies. The sky was so bright I could have read Mr. Pepys’ 
article from our veranda. 

Some large explosions rent the air, one after another, each with a 
terrific bang. “Goods on the wharf,” reasoned my father. 


Upper-grade children will enjoy this dramatic but historically true account of a fire 
that destroyed about four-fifths of the city of London in 1666. They can trace the path 
of the fire, for many of the sections of the city described here are still in existence and 
can be found on a map of modern London. Help your group to realize that out of this 
great disaster grew the modern city of London and to a large extent, all modern cities. 
In the rebuilding of the city came city-owned streets, the first street lights, the first 
sanitary measures undertaken by a city government, and, above all, the first fire- 
insurance program, the brainchild of Nicholas Barbon, the father of the youth telling 
the story. The original company, founded by Mr. Barbon, has been existing continuous- 
ly ever since, and is an active insurance company in England. 


“Then it will burn the water wheel by the bridge and shut off the 
supply of water,” Kent exclaimed. 

My father looked thoughtfully at the red sky. “Awake thy wife,” he 
said to Kent, “and have her arouse Mrs. Barbon and the children. See 
that they pack what they need, and take them at once to the country.” 

I looked at my father in amazement. Our house was more than two 
miles from where the fire was burning. Could we be in danger? 

He turned to me. “Go to thy room, Hugh, and put on warm clothing 
with two pair of socks and thy stoutest boots. I will meet thee in the 
kitchen.” 

I dressed quickly, but when I got to the kitchen my father was already 
there filling two cans with water and wrapping bread and cheese in 
cloths. He handed me my share. 

Our home was at the top of Primrose Hill, and as I attempted to match 
my father’s stride down Prince Albert Road, my feet and the two pairs of 
socks seemed to more than fill my boots. My father noticed my lagging 
steps, and said to my surprise, “Thou wilt be glad for them if thou art 
walking on hot ashes.” 

By the time we came to Drury Lane, we could see flames licking the dry 
timbers of the long rows of houses, built so close they almost touched 
each other. A man was running toward us, and my father grabbed him 
by the shoulder. It was Richard Whitegull, one of his employees, on his 
way to rescue his family. 

Richard told us that the water wheel, by the bridge, was entirely de- 
stroyed. All water to neighboring parts of the city was cut off. 

As we turned into Oxford Street, toward Cheapside, three men ap- 
peared lugging a heavy brass hand-squirt. My father grabbed the handle 
on the left and motioned me to the other side. 

I got in line, trying to hold the food and water in my right hand. I 
could hardly keep pace with the men, and I am not sure I really helped to 
carry the hand-squirt, but somehow I managed not to let go. 

The wind that had blown the fire toward the Thames now seemed 
suddenly to change, and the flames, in what Mr. Pepys later called a 
mighty bow, changed their direction toward the city. Other men with 
hand-squirts ran along Oxford Street. A line was to be set up there in the 
hope that the fire could be kept from going further. 

I was glad when our hand-squirt was set down and I could rest my 
arms. Three men who had been carrying it began the squirting. Father 
and I took buckets to go for water, and to find a third man who could 
work on our crew when it was time to give the others a rest. 

My father took the scarf from around his neck and tied it tightly 
around his chest, motioning me to do the same. Then he slipped his can 
of water and his bread and cheese into the scarf. We were queer-looking 
sights, but how glad I was to be later for that food and water! 

Through the rest of the night we stayed with the hand-squirt, alternat- 
ing between carrying the water and pressing the valves. 

At dawn, my father said we should rest, and the others were glad to 
obey. We got out our cans of water and gave each man a swallow. Then 
we each broke a piece of bread into three parts and all of us ate it with a 
small piece of cheese. As I chewed my crusts, I thought it seemed little 
better than nothing; sleep seemed more important. 

Suddenly there was a clatter through the streets. The Duke of Aber- 
marle, the King’s personal representative, was bringing a message. By the 
King’s command, supreme authority for fighting the fire would be held 
by James, the Duke of York, and my father was to report to him at once. 

I cannot remember much of that first day. My father offered me as an 
errand boy to Sir James, and I spent my time running from one group of 
fire fighters to another. Now I was glad for my heavy boots and two pairs 
of socks. Sometimes, to deliver my message, I had to go where the fire had 
newly burned and I could smell the acrid odor of the leather soles of my 
boots scorched from the charred timbers. 

That night I slept for a few hours huddled in a corner of Sir James’s 
tent, but toward morning it was impossible to sleep any longer and I had 
another piece of bread and cheese with a little more water and tidied 
myself the best I could. (Continued on page 79) 
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The 19 new Coronet films on Earth Science are correlated to units of 
instruction in all widely used science textbooks. Each is designed to 
clarify a major curriculum concept...to help teachers explain im- 
portant points by extending the learning situation from the classroom 
to the world beyond. Outstanding educators have supervised all major 
steps of production ... insuring the finest, most accurate classroom films 
available anywhere. All films listed may be purchased under the NDEA 
program, through your local school system. 


16mm Coronet films on Earth Science 
Structure and Resources Prehistoric Times: The World Before Man 
The Earth: Changes in Its Surface 
The Earth: Its Atmosphere 
The Earth: Its Oceans 
The Earth: Its Structure 
The Earth: Resources in Its Crust 
Understanding Our Earth: Glaciers 
sag ne yy Our Earth: How Its (Observing Things About Us) 
urface Changes : . 
Understanding Our Earth: Rocks and Winds and Their Causes 
Minerals Time and the Seasons 
Understanding Our Earth: Soil Our Big, Round World 
History (Concepts for Geography) 
Fossils: Clue to Prehistoric Times The Seasons of the Year 


Weather and Climate 

Climate and the World We Live In 
How Weather Helps Us 

How Weather Is Forecast 

A Story of a Storm 

Water, Water, Everywhere 


Free Preview Service 

These, and all other Coronet films, may be previewed for purchase 
selection at no charge, except for return postage. (This service is 
restricted to those in a position to recommend film purchases). Simply 
send to the address below a list of the films you wish to examine. 

A free 24” x 45” science chart for grades 4, 5, and 6 

A chart which correlates more than 100 Coronet science films to 30 
texts in 10 widely used science series for the intermediate grades is 
available free on request. It covers all units of instruction and shows 
specific page references which relate to the appropriate Coronet films. 
Teachers will find it an excellent aid in planning classroom film utiliza- 
tion. Use the coupon to request your copy. 








e 
Coronet Films 
Dept. 1-100, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please send the items | have checked below: 
(0 preview prints on attached list 
[] free science chart (25” x 45”) 


(C free catalogue of science films 


() free catalogue of nearly 1,000 films for 
all grade levels and subject areas 














NAME POSITION 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS. 
ciTY ZONE STATE 
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Mostly Ghostly 
(Continued from page 52) 


call the fellows. As long as I know 
they can’t hurt me I can act brave. 
Then the fellows will ask me to join 
their gang. 

spooxy—I can’t wait to see my 
cousins’ faces when they can’t scare 
you. I'll call them. (Exits.) 

Epward (calling)—Jackie! Sam! 
Kish! Steve! 

(The boys enter, glancing fear- 
fully around.) 

yackig—What happened? Why 
didn’t you follow us? 

EDwarD—You told me I couldn’t 
join your gang if I acted scared. I 
thought you’d be back and show me 
how brave you are. 

sam—We were watching to see you 
come running out. 

(Off stage Heeby Geeby rattles 
chains. ) 

Epwaro—I think the ghosts are 
coming. Do you want to watch and 
see if I act brave enough? 

(The boys hide behind the sofa 
and chairs.) 

(Creepy comes wailing in and 
seems surprised that Edward doesn’t 
run. Heeby Geeby comes in with his 
chains and makes horrible faces, but 
Edward stays in his chair. Then 
Phantom enters and flashes the light 
in his head.) 

EDwaArpD—Get out, you ghosts! Get 
out and don’t scare anybody again. 

(Ghosts drift off, followed by 
Spooky, who waves a hand at 
Edward.) 

(The boys come out of hiding.) 

samM—Boy, Edward, are you ever 
brave! 

steve—I was scared skinny. 

KisH—So was I! 

sackie—If you still want to join 
our gang, you can, Edward. 

Epward—Well— I’m not so sure I 
want to join now. 

Jgackie—Oh, come on, Ed! 

KisH—You’ve just got to join. 

sam—We need you. 

Eoward—Well, maybe I will—but 
only if I can be president. 


(All the boys look at each other, 
Then they nod agreement. They start 
to exit, arms around one another's 
shoulders. ) 

KisH—Boy, Edward. You'll be the 


bravest president our gang has ever 
had! 


The Last Robin of Summer 
(Continued from page 45) 


roBiIN—Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I don’t 
want to leave my home! 

wooppecker—But you will be back 
in the spring. 

ROBIN—Spring? What’s that? 

wooppecker— That is when North 
Wind goes away and the leaves grow 
again. Some morning after the snow 
has melted, I’ll wake up and you and 
all the other robins will be back. 

rosin—I wonder if I could find 
the way. 

wooppecker—You robins do it ev- 
ery year—millions of you. 

ROBIN (tests his wings)—My wings 
are strong. (North Wind comes 
through again. Leaves fall.) Ugh! 
How cold it’s getting! I shall have to 
fly to keep warm. 

wooprecker—Fly south, just keep 
flying south. 

rosin--Somehow I feel like flying 
today. 

wooppecker—!’ll look for you back 
when the days begin to get longer 
next spring. 

rosiIN—I wish you would come 
with me. 

wooprecker—No, I must stay here. 
There will be grubs under the bark 
of the oak and elm trees for me to 
eat. 

ROBIN (circling stage as he tests 
his wings)—I believe I can fly a long 
way. Oh, here comes North Wind 
again. I’m going to take your advice 
and fly away from him. Good-by, 
Friend Woodpecker. Look for me in 
the spring. (Flies off as North Wind 
comes in from opposite side. Last of 
leaves fall as North Wind crosses.) 

wooorecker—Now the last robin 
has gone. Winter is almost here. 

















“About that dollar you took out of my bank—according to my 
calculations, with compound interest, you owe me exactly .. .” 
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Our Hobby Is Marionettes 


What is a marionette? 

Marionettes are like dolls, hung on strings. 
The strings are fastened to wooden sticks 
called “controls.” The controls can be 
moved up and down, and from side to side, 
to make the marionettes do what you want 
them to—dance, walk, wave, bow, clap 
their hands—things like that. 


How do you make a marionette? 

We make our marionettes like loose-jointed 
rag dolls. Their faces are painted or em- 
broidered, and we put little lead weights 
on their feet to make them steadier. We 
sew their clothes from scraps of material, 
and sometimes we use doll clothes and 
hats. We have seen marionettes made 
from wood and papier-maché, too. 


How many strings does a marionette 
have? 

Our marionettes have seven strings—one 
by each ear, two arm strings, fastened to 
the back of each hand, two leg strings 
fastened to the knee joints, and one seat 
string. Some marionettes have more than 
seven strings, because they do special things 
like moving their mouths or picking up 
special objects. 


Instructor Hobbies Series, 11 (Next month, Woodworking) 





SOME BOOKS TO USE 


Children's Plays (Samuel French). Marionettes, A Hobby for Every- 
one, Beaton (Crowell). Puppets and Marionettes, Lewis (Knopf). 
Puppets and Plays, A Creative Approach, Batchelder and Comer 
(Harper). Spoo/ Marionettes, Robbins (Mrs. Josie Robbins, 2147 
Broadmoor Drive, Seattle 2, Washington). 


What kind of stage do you use? 


We made our stage from a big cardboard 
box that Mr. Ray’s TV set came in. We 
cut an opening in front, and openings in 
both sides. A high flap of cardboard in 
front hides us as we work the marionettes. 
We stand a piece of cardboard on each 
side of the front opening so that our audi- 
ence can’t see the marionettes come on 
and off stage. 


Where can you find a marionette play? 
We make up our own plays. Regular sto- 
ries make good plays, too. We read them 
aloud and decide how they can be acted 
out by our marionettes. Sometimes we 
make a new marionette, but we usually 
just change the clothes and hats on the old 
ones. Of course we can use any simple play 
by having the marionettes be the people. 











Why do you like your hobby? 

Because it gives us a chance to do so many 
different things. We sew, paint, build 
things, read and write plays, choose rec- 
ords for our musical background, and of 
course talk in different voices for the mar- 
ionettes. We make money on our hobby, 
too. We give plays and charge admission. 











un...and thin gone 


There’s so much of what has been called “innocent enjoyment” in 
soft drinks that it’s easy to overlook how much more they offer. 


For example: To active minds and bodies, carbonated beverages mean 
quick pep-up. (The food energy in soft drinks* is in readily assimilable 
form, so it’s quickly converted into body energy.) 


Other fun plusses: 


Soft drinks and appetite. Moderate amounts stimulate appetite. (Knowing 
this, doctors recommend soft drinks as a means of pepping up convalescents’ 
appetites. ) 

Soft drinks and body fluid balance. Carbonated beverages, in a refreshing 
way, help restore the 2/2 quarts of liquid humans lose daily. 


Soft drinks and digestion. Carbonated beverages aid sluggish digestive 
processes by increasing the flow of gastric juices. 

Soft drinks and science. Today’s carbonated beverages are prepared and 
bottled under rigidly controlled hygienic conditions—based on latest dis- 
coveries of chemistry, bacteriology and engineering. Any bottler in your 
community welcomes a class visit. On your field trip, you'll see exactly how 
much care and skill go into the soft drinks nearly everybody enjoys so much, 
*80 to 100 calories per drink 


For Classroom Use, and Your Own Enlightenment See Booklet Offer in Coupon Section. 


American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages 


Washington 6, D. C. 
The National Association of the Bottled Soft Drink Industry 


A non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft drinks, with members in every 
state. Its purposes: To improve production and distribution methods through education 
and research , .. and to promote better understanding of the industry and its products. 
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AS MAKE YOUR CLASSROOM 


“" EXCITING 


PLACE TO LEARN 





USE . 
INSTRUCTO 
VISUAL 

AIDS 





INSTRUCTO FLANNEL BOARD MATERIALS 


for most elementary subjects 


Excitement? You bet! Wait until you bring out the flannel board and start plac- 
ing the symbols on it one-by-one. Dramatically, the lesson unfolds and concepts 


become crackling clear. A flannel board 
presentation is a “personal” visual aid. 
You vary the lesson to meet any teaching 
situation, tailor it to your own way of 
instructing. Sometimes the children ma- 
nipulate the cut-outs. Sometimes you peel 
off layers of pre-arranged cut-outs to 
create a “reverse” effect. You teach at 
your own pace, and can repeat, review 
and drill as often as you choose. What- 
ever the subject, Instructo has a cut-out 
set containing everything you'll need to 
present your lessons logically and fully. 
See your School Supply Dealer or write 
to us for a complete, detailed catalog. 
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New 


INSTRUCTO MAGNETIC 
VISUAL AIDS 


easy to use—last for 
years 


S75 
Te me me 
ow 


















> Fis iM 


Clever new way to help your students 
visualize arithmetic and language arts 
concepts. Instructo magnetic materials 
adhere to any metal surface in your 
classroom, or use our metal chalk- 
boards. They're cut from heavy 
pressed-board, and each piece has its 
own powerful magnet fastened to the 
back. Send for a copy of Instructo’s 
visual aids catalog for full details. 


INSTRUCTO 








Let Instructo help- you teach this 
term. Thousands of teachers do. 
Instructo Flannel Boards come in 
six models, framed in sturdy light- 
weight aluminum. One size is just 
right for your classroom. 


Newest 


INSTRUCTO 
EDUCATIONAL TOYS 


combine play value with 
creative learning 








Nine new toys that teach! Puzzle 
games, manipulative toys, craft toys. 
There’s Magic Wood, colored build- 
ing blocks that adhere to each other 
without nails or glue. Cotton Craft 
enables children to make cotton 
“pictures” with scribble glue, colored 
cotton and pattern cards. Illustrated 
is Plant Science. Contains all you 
need: seeds, plant food, vermiculite, 
12 root cups, measuring spoons, in- 
structions. The complete reusable set 
is just $3.00. Send for a catalog de- 
scribing all 9 of these exciting new toys. 
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A Look in the Mirror 
(Continued from page 50) 


clothing they are wearing. Inter- 
spersing some songs and choral read- 
ings will relieve the monotony of 
looking at too many models at one 
time. 


EVALUATION 


By teacher observation 

1. How long after the study are the 
children conscious of better pos- 
ture habits? 

2. Are their hands and finger nails 
cleaner? 

3. Is clothing given better care? 

4. Does children’s hair look neater 
and cleaner? 

5. Do shoes show frequent shining? 

6. Are garments hung neatly in the 
cloakroom? 

7. Do children wear garments suit- 
able for the weather? 

By teacher testing 
Each pupil is given a completion 

and multiple-choice quiz which indi- 

cates how well he has absorbed the 

information from the project. 


MY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Baruch, D.; and Bauer, W.W.: The 
Girl Next Door (Scott, Foresman). 

Baruch, D.; and others: You (Scott, 
Foresman ) . 

FOR THE TEACHER 

Grout, R. E.: Health Teaching in 
Schools (Saunders). 

Neilson and Van Hagen: Physical 
Education for Elementary Schools 
(Ronald). 

Shacter, H.; and others: Into Your 
Teens (Scott, Foresman). 

FOR THE PUPILS 

Baruch, D., Montgomery, E., and 
Gray, W.S.: Five in the Family 
(Scott, Foresman). 

Pitts, Glenn, and Watters: Singing 
and Rhyming (Ginn). 

FILMS 

Good Eating Habits, black and white, 
or color, Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Johnny Learns His Manners and The 
Man Who Missed His Breakfast, 
black and white, available from 
Ideal Pictures, 58 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. Write company 
for address of office nearest your 
school. 

Posture and Exercise, black and white, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, IIl. 

Pictures of Good Health—series in 
color, Avis Films, P.O. Box 643, 
Burbank, Calif. 


EpiTroriaL Nore: This unit was 
originally developed as a third-grade 
project by Mrs. Wells for a health 
education class at East Texas State 
College, Commerce, Texas. Since then 
the author has used it successfully with 
her second grade at North Heights 
Elementary School, Texarkana, Ar- 
kansas, where she is ncw teaching. 





From time to time short filler 
items for girls and boys are used 
in the back columns of the mag- 
azine. We welcome, but cannot 
acknowledge, contributions such 
as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, rid- 
dies, and games. Items (except 
seasonal) not published in six 
months should be considered re- 
jected. Those with stamped en- 
velopes will be returned. Ad- 
dress: Girls and Boys, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 














PICK UP A 


MARSH 
17 


FELT-POINT PEN 


Marks on any surface 
...in 10 permanent, 
instant-dry colors. 
Smooth, valve- 
controlled ink flow. 

4 styles of Felt-Points. 
For any work from 
roughs to finished art. 
Pen alone $3. Sets 
from $3.25 to $12 at 
your art supply 
dealer's, or write 


MARSH 


STENCIL 
96 Marsh Bldg. 
Belleville, Ill. F-82 








MAKE MONEY 
for your SCHOOL 


by selling 
OLD SOUTH HOLIDAY 
FRUIT CAKES 


30¢ profit on each pound! You 
y only 70¢ per pound and 
sell them at $1.00 per pound! 


g Everyone is a potential customer for, 
uthese delicious cakes and once they § 
Shave tried them reorders vouch for their § 
g quality. To prove the fine quality and 4 
E moist goodness we'll send FREE SAM- & 
SPLE SLICES and full information to § 


sees eee nee see EER eee eee eee 
eemeeeeeeeeeeeeeeueeeseeseseesd 


§ teachers and authorized class represen- § 
B tatives. Made from a treasured family § 
"recipe that dates back to pre-Civil War 
¥ P 7 
agdays, Old South Holiday Fruit Cakes § 
Bsell fast, make quick profits for your # 
§ group. Plan your Fall campaign now! , 
a Clip and maii coupon below. : 
t 
Saccssesesesesssssessessesd 
' 

' 
* AMERICAN BREAD COMPANY ; 
§ Dept. 601, 702 Murfreesboro Road, . 
; Nashville, Tenn. ' 
8 Please send me complete information about § 
'‘ your Holiday Fruit Cake Sales Plan and FREE ‘ 
8 sample slices for my organization. No obli- 5 
8 gation, of course. a 
. ' 
DOE iv cuctccsscasteneatdneccactssepeese : 
DW AGGIES cccccccccccccccccccccccecocececcese : 
GH wetenedesdeccecssdeteness State ...... . 
@ Name of Organization ..........cccccceeees 4 
DP ihavbeeddd chev olviecbeletesinkecesaedns ‘ 


beseeeesenesesessensaonsast 
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peed UNDERSTANDING with 


BUILD INTEREST... ENTHUSIASM! 


Each SVE filmstrip sequence ranging from 34 to 52 frames with captions or sound- 
on-record . . . presents a connected story, rich in the essentials of the subject. It helps 
clarify difficult concepts and explain complicated ideas and situations. Nothing equals 
this singular power of fine pictures plus a few words to communicate! Your children be- 
come quickly aware of the subject as a “whole,” saving much valuable class time! 


SO MANY WAYS TO USE SVE FILMSTRIPS. Some teachers choose SVE filmstrips 
for subject introduction . . . others for final summation or review. During the detailed 
subject coverage, many teachers leave one of the big pictures “on screen” to encourage 
class discussion on that particular topic. 

Prepared by Subject Authorities 


Produced by Expert Visual Editors and Technical Specialists! 














This Eskimo family is preparing to go fishing. 
Their huskies will pull the sled. 


3-4 BOYS & GIRLS of MANY LANDS 


But the friendly Indians could see that Actual full-color photos with captions 
\j RG : bring faraway peoples and customs near! 

the ttle Pilgrim girl was lost. Study of distant lands and inhabitants 
becomes real . . . expanding awareness of 

MARY'S PILGRIM THANKSGIVING Full Cole the surrounding world. Correlates with 


: ; . : ; leading social studies texts. Ea. 45-51 fr. 
A little girl’s adventure, as it might have been, in the year, 


A : : F285 4--Simon G Lucy—ALASKA $6 
1621. Never before such attention to costumes, architecture, F285 1--Henk G Henny—NETHERLANDS $6 
and locale in showing our first Thanksgiving! Documented F285 2--Steinar G Karen Maric—NORWAY $6 
background direct from William Bradford’s 300 year old, “His- F285 3--Anthony G Maria—SWITZERLAND $6 
tory of the Plimouth Plantation.” Authentic picture details. F285 SA--SAVE $2.40, ALL 4, boxed $21.60 
Excellent material to correlate with social studies and reading. 
F860 7--34 Frames in Full Color with Story Captions ~-—-$§ 





/ 


Milk is made up of things that you 
need to help you grow. 


Gr. 3-4 HOW WE GET OUR FOODS 


Beautiful real-life photos in full color 
show where, how, and who, step-by-step. 
Story captions develop vocabulary, under- 
standing, and discussion. Excellent supple- 
ment to social studies. Ea. 41-46 frames. 


F203 1--The Story of MILK $5 

F203 2--The Story of BREAD $5 

INDIANS FOR THANKSGIVING Full Color, Recoré F203 3--The Story of FRUITS, VEGETABLES $5 

A clveshinely different Thankesiving % — Pil F203 4--The Story of MEAT $5 
f ingly different 1anksgiving story. Iwo young Pil- F203 S--SAVE $3.75, ALL 4, boxed $16.25 


grim girls, who befriend an Indian chief’s son, save their settle- 
ment from Indian attack. The Thanksgiving feast is then 
hared together by the Indians and settlers. Shows how under- For example, | will becomes [ll when 
standing and kindness can overcome fear and lead to mutual the contraction form is used. 
ooperation and respect. Original story appeared in Child Life : 
and the Childcraft books. 


249 IR--49 Frames with 33 1/3 rpm Record a 
rades ELEMENTARY FRENCH and SPANISH Full Color, 
+6 for YOUNG AMERICANS with Records 
EW! Intriguing color pictures with authentic voice-on-record 
Pronunciation. Ideal way to introduce foreign language funda- 
mentals, instill confidence, and whet appetite for more! Ample 
repetition. Teaching guides include full scripts and English 
translation. Series emphasizes oral, conversational approach. 
Also builds international understanding and respect. Each, 
With scripts and 33% rpm record. About 43-52 frames, each Sg 
Elementary FRENCH Elementary SPANISH 
Fig9 IR-Dans la salle (In the Classroom) F188 IR-En la sala de clase Gr. 3-5 USING GOOD ENGLISH 
de classe — Bins . aedliinae wit a 
“st 1, tater Schaati 108 We-Beeens 0b te cece Gay, stylized full-color drawings with cap 
F189 3R-En famille (With the Family) F183 3R-Con la familia tions make learning fun! Distinguished 
Se 4R-A la maison (At Home f iR-En casa authorship, accurate, thorough. Clarifies 
F Dan ioe . — the : rir F n Ap la - ec difficult concepts. Each, 39 to 47 frames. 
77 OR-La i (Pierre-Carlos’ F1S8 6R eanos at 
FIOSR-AI 6 with Birthday Party) de Carlos F130 3--POSSESSIVES, CONTRACTIONS, 
3 double-face Records ..% , inn onAu 6 edt and ABBREVIATIONS $5 
ee OES ee 3 double-face Records _ $35.90 F130 |--BUILDING GOOD SENTENCES $5 
\ - F130 2--USING PLURALS CORRECTLY $5 
F130 4--CAPITAL LETTERS, PUNCTUATION $5 
KNOWLEDGE Dp F130 5--LETTER WRITING FOR A REASON $5 
cctneine tana denies F130 6--MAKING ORAL G WRITTEN REPORTS $5 
F130 S--SAVE $3.00, ALL 6, boxed $27.00 
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Well you know how news travels. By: the 
~ 


next day every witch in the kingdom had ¢« 
heard about the terrible goblin 


‘at 


WINNIE THE WITCH 

Delight your pupils with this whimsical HALLOWEEN tale of a 
witch who just couidn’t be spooky! Beautiful, original illustrations 
provide unusual background mood . . . clever story captions tell 
the adventures of Winnie and her amazing cat, Lucifer. Excellent 
to stimulate creative art and writing. Supplements social studies 
and language arts. Ideal for Halloween program. 

F860 10--36 Frames in Full Color with Story Captions cee — 


Grades 3-4 SCIENCE for BEGINNERS Full Color, Captions 
Superb “starters” in science at this level. Awaken interest . . . de- 
velop keen thirst for more! Each leads pupils through familiar ex- 
periences and everyday knowledge to more understanding and the 
elementary science viewpoint. Created and curriculum-coordinated 
by John Sternig, Glencoe, IIl., distinguished science-methods con- 


sultant. Each, 31 to 51 frames. Each $5 
F425 3--THE SKY ABOVE OUR EARTH F425 1--WORLD OF LIVING THINGS 
F425 2--OUR HOME, THE EARTH F425 4--MACHINES, TOOLS Help Us Work 
F425 5--MAGNETISM G ELECTRICITY F42 LIGHT, HEAT, G SOUND 

F425 S--SAVE $3 on ALL SIX filmstrips, boxed $27 


ALL ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY RECEIVED 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A BUSINESS CORPORATION, SUBSIDIARY OF GRAFLEX, INC. l 
1345 DIVERSEY PKWY., DEPT. 100, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


Please send: (Fill in Numbers That Correspond to Titles Desired) 
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l enclose $ ...-« [] Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL. [7] Bill our school. 





(Suggested billing date: . aon 
Name weit . = Title = 
School 


School Address 





City — ee tn Zone State . — 
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‘little ghost— 
imid one, more shy than most. 
) Halloween nights he was filled with dread. 
e’d pull his sheet right over his head ! 
» Such strange behavior. worried his mother, 
~ Shocked his father, amused his brother. : 
_ They'd never seen the like before 
Of a ghost who'd hide behind a door; 
Who’d jump when wooden stairways ereaked, 
~ When cats miaowed, or witches shrieked. 
So his mother said one. Halloween ey 
‘It’s time you pave so : 
She wrapped herself in 


Brey glided right through the big 4 font (Bor 

And clankety-clanked across the floor. aid). 

His mother went floating on up the stair, 

Her long white sheet flapping in the air. 

The screech owl screeched and the gray mouse 
squeaked. 

And of course the wooden stairway creaked! 

Spooky decided to stay downstairs 

Where he hid himself under one of the chairs. 

He heard his mother’s voice say, “Boo!” 

But all Spooky could say was, “Boo-hoo-hoo!” 

Now while he was hiding down in the hall 

With the screechy owl and the gray mouse small, 

He heard a noise in the dusty room. 

There stood a witch with her magic broom! 

She wore a cape and a wide-brimmed hat. 

She had a pumpkin and large black cat. 

Spooky watched from his secret place 

Till he got used to the witch’s face. 

So very slowly he clambered out 

To see what the witch could be about. 

“T’ve lost my way,” said the tired witch. 

“It’s dark outside—as black as pitch. 

I hope you won’t mind if I rest awhile.” 

And she gave him what she thought was a smile. 

“Go right ahead and haunt, my pet. 

You're the spookiest ghost I’ve ever met! 

If I weren’t a witch you’d give me fits. 

Pll bet you scare folks out of their wits!” 

Spooky started to tell her that he was a ghost 

Who was timid and shy—more scared than most. 


‘But what she had said made him feel so brave 
‘He flapped his sheet—and suddenly gave 


_A great big leap. Then he flew and flew 


Titteanettecins: 


and rattl ng his chain. 


All round the room and he shouted, “Boo!” 
He went upstairs with his ghostly mother 


‘To flit into one room after the other. 


He jumped through cobwebs, dislodging a spider; 


Surprised his mom as he raced beside her. 


He didn’t mind when the screech owl shrieked. 
He laughed when the wooden stairway creaked. 
He was right at home with the little gray mouse. 
Spooky was happy haunting his house! 
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Choral Reading for October 
JAMES R. KELLY 
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for Columbus 





all The Admiral’s wrong, it’s very plain. 
solo | think we should return to Spain. 

all We've sailed for weeks and still no land; 
solo The old ship leaks. Let’s make a plan. 


all When nightfall comes, we’ll take a cord, 
solo Tie him up, throw him overboard; 
all The monsters of the sea soon will come in 


sight. 
solo If you will follow me, we throw him in to- 
night. 
all The awful sea of darkness lies ahead some- 
where, 
solo And if we don’t take over, we will wind up 
there. 
all We'll fall off the earth and we'll never be 
found, 
solo If we don’t take over, and turn the ship 
‘ around. 


all When we get back home and see the queen, 
) solo We'll say he jumped and no more was seen. 
all We’ll throw the Captain over and see him 
no more. 
solo 


Men, don’t be so hasty, we soon will see the 
shore. 


( all Pedro, now who tells you this? Man, how 
can you know? 
solo You'll see within a day or two. Columbus 
told me so. 
solo Land, ho! Land, ho! I see a light! 


all Land, no! Land, no! He can’t be right! 


solo Men, we’ve made it, we’re coming to land 


all And in another hour, we'll be on the sand. 


all Give thanks to God, down on your knees, 
For safety, food, and green palm trees. 












USE THIS 
SPECIAL 











Here is a money-raising plan especially 
designed for groups of school age 
children to use. Your school, class or 
school club will find it easy to raise 
from $10 to $500 with our fast selling 
Xmas Packs. Each Xmas Pack con- 
tains an appealing assortment of 5 
Christmas Cards, 5 Envelopes, plus 
50 Gift Cards, Tags and Seals... 
60 PIECES FOR ONLY 50c, a really 
big value. 


Right in your neighborhood there are 
dozens of families and friends who will 
be happy to buy these attractive Xmas 
Packs to assist your project. In just an 
hour or two every boy or gl should 
be able to sell one SALES KIT (10 
Xmas Packs) and make a profit for 
your group. Sell 10 Sales Kits and 
make $20, sell 30 Kits and make $60, 
sell 50 Kits and make $100, etc. 


A PRIZE FOR EVERY BOY AND GIRL 


A personal prize, in addition to the 
profit for your group, will be sent to 
every boy and girl who sells one 
SALES ¥¢y (10 Xmas Packs). Start 
your money- raising project now— 
you'll be glad you did. Coupon must 
be signed by an adult—the group 
leader, or teacher who will be in charge 
of the project. 
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S cumistmas Caos 





MONEY 
RAISING 
PLAN Thousands 


of Schools and Classrooms Make $10 
to $500 and More This NO-RISK Way 


0 vatus 


« 5 ewvnores 


+ 5 Invaores 
5 tnvecoves 


S Coaisrmas canos 
5 crmisrmas canos . 


5 cwmistmas CAaOS 











NO CASH OUTLAY—Pay nothing in 
advance. We su upply each student in 
your grou sie one Sales Kit (10 
Xmas Packs). 

AMPLE TIME—You have 60 days or 
more to complete your sales campaign. 
NO RISK—You may return any unsold 
Xmas Packs to us. 

QUICK SERVICE—All orders shipped 
from our plant within 24 hours. 

BIG PROFIT—40c of every dollar col- 
lected is yours . . . plus your choice of 
many Bonus Gifts. 


of the money 


| I have aatnte ss in my oe group. Please —_ me one SALES KIT (10 Xmas 
Packs) for each student. We agree to sell the Xmas Packs at 50c each, keep 40% 

| and send the balance of the money to you; any unsold Packs will be returned, 

| I II sic csssssoeceediealiddalaadbsanidalasaplaenaitatiione 

| ‘Teacher of Grade saisaenaseniindcintiatileie 

| Dean OF Bane er GONG. oe .ccesscscceccncecsssescstvscecsconcsccstesesccssesscsesovesssnssscosenssanseonincsssieneassesonseesbensnsansetiee 

7 Address (for shipment) 








© It’s 100% 

hazard-free. 

_ * No blade 

‘ exposure. 

* it cuts 
precisely. 





SAFETY 
PAPER 
@ CUTTER 
4-edged, wedge-ground, throw-away cutting blade 
easily replaceable. Built-in Protractor for angle cuts. 
Light-weight, portable. In 12”, 18”, 24”, and 30” 
cutting capacities, at better stationers everywhere. 


SAFETY CUTTER CO., P. 0. Box 695, MENLO PARK, CALIF. 











“This is the most wanted book of its kind 
ever to see print. 
Anne D. Mackey, Chairman 
Department of Physical Education 
Hunter College, New York, N.Y 


TEACHER’S DANCE HANDBOOK 


No. 1--Kindergarten thru 6th Year 
By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 

For the first time, an authoritative COMPLETE 
study, analysis, history and method for the rade 
school teacher. Rhythms, Song Plays, Play-Party 
Games, Folk and Square Dances, etc. with back- 
ground, teaching suggestions. This outstanding 
book, already adopted by many major cities as a 
classroom requirement, is also being used as a 
basic text by teacher training institutions 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 


Available only from FOLKRAFT 


1161 Broad St. Newark 6, N.J. 
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PUT-TOGETHER PLAY ACTIVITY (excises 


HORSES e CAR 


Develops Skills... and Creative Ideas penne neniinene 









Get these Colorful... Durable 


MAKES 
ANYTHING 

THE MIND 

CAN CONCEIVE! 


DOLLS * SOFA « TABLES ¢ CHAIR 
MILK WAGON « FIRE ENGINE e PIG 
DISC HARROW «¢ BED e¢ STOVE 
FERRIS WHEEL « POWER DERRICK 
SLEIGH & REINDEER « ROADSTER 
JEEP «© O}L DERRICK © PLOW 


Dies - Zs WHEELBARROW + DESK »* BOAT 
ian { = gil 
» | es & in BASIC SHAPES and COLORS 


RIG-A-JIG Parts fit together easily ... FAST! 


No Tools Needed! Specially notched parts precision made to link together and to hold firmly in all 
kinds of structures. From a simple snowflake design or miniature tricycle, a child can advance to 






PARTS for TOYS 
RR 











IMAGINE A TRain "Har 
RO, 
t 


_ 
> 


OR A any level of complicated, realistic wheeled vehicles that roll and steer... make buildings, bridges! 
POWER 2 : : 
sNOvEL He assembles farm animals, fowls, tractors, wagons, windmills... trucks, trains, autos...no end 


of ideas! He advances according to his abilities. 50 bright color “starter selections” in the Manual 
encourage each child toward creative thinking on his own. Toys are strong and solid, suitable 
for play. They dismantle quickly for storage. Rig-A-Jig is used over and over .. . indefinitely! 
Praised by curriculum authorities . . . colorful 
RIG-A-JIG is right for small hands. (Blue Square 
above is 1%" x 14%”, brown Parallelogram is 236” 
long, others comparable. Thickness, 1/16’. ) 













BOYS and GIRLS Learn to Think for Themselves 
Encouraging success comes quickly . . . fine for all 
children . . . exceptionals, too. Avoids restlessness 
. develops concentration. There is still time for 
play with the newly made toys, all in the same class 
period! Group cooperation for Social Studies, like 
Farm and Foods or Transportation, is excellent. 





HORSES 
AND WAGON 


ROLLING WHEELS and Mechanical Action 
Special axle and hub parts are in- 
cluded. All kinds of special actions 
like windmill, crane, power shovel, 
steering toys, etc. add greatly to in- 
terest and enjoyment 





OR A PERKY 
LITTLE DOLL 


















Oo} aS 16 Page NOW in OVER 43,000 CLASSROOMS 
WS, Teachers... principals ... school 
OR JET PLANE Teaching Guide boards rely on RIG-A-JIG! No Satisfaction 
material like it for manipulative Guaranty 
A SPACE ROCKET Over 50 Illus. benefits and creative versatility. 


in 7 Colors 





CONSTRUCTION PARTS 


MR. RIG- 
A-JIG 


RIG-A=JIG The Landfield Co., 32 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill., Dept. 110 


7 

Sets with| —_— Sets with | _— Sets with 
| Please send = 1000 Parts and| 430 Parts and | 236 Parts and 
; POSTPAID: 3 Manuals each| 2 Manuals each | 1 Manual each 
| 


Reauler Price: $10 each $5 each $3 each 





OR DOLL BUGGY 














School Quantity 6 or more $8.35 ea. 6 or more $4.15 ea. 6 or more $2.50 ea. 
DURABLE, SAFE, DISCOUNTS: 12 or more $7.90 ea. | 12 or more $4.00 ea. 12 or more $2.39 ea. 
CLEAN, WASHABLE! re 
. ie . 
Almost indestructible. A special & _ enclosed. [] Bill our school at address below. billing teks 
tough acetate . . . smooth, shiny, 
bright, and non-toxic. { 
| 
ORDER Classroom Set NOW! | ; 
Plenty for entire class. 1000 toy parts, 5 | a a 
Manuals. Compartmented sorting trays in | 510 | 
permanent storage chest encourage neatness Postpaid | — State 
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Canada’s 
First 
Newspaper 


preci a stick of type in her hand, young Elizabeth Bushell walked 
across the wooden floor of the printing shop, her small shoes clatter- 
ing impatiently. She peered out of the window in the direction of Boston 
harbor, and heard the creak, creak of the sign which hung outside— 
Green, Bushell and Allen, Printers. 

As usual, her father, John Bushell, was not in sight. He would be down 
at the docks, no doubt, waiting for the packet boat to arrive from Halifax, 
or the ship from England carrying paper for their printing press. 

Elizabeth loved her father dearly, but sometimes he exasperated her. 
He was an expert craftsman, but like most of the men living in Boston, 
he was fascinated by the ships that shuttled back and forth across the 
Atlantic, or plied their trade between Boston and other nearby ports. 
“He spends most of his time watching them and yarning with his cronies, 
instead of seeing that the Boston News Letter gets off the press,” thought 
Elizabeth. She turned back to her work with both anger and pride; anger 
because her father depended on her so much, and pride because, in her 
early teens, she was already accomplished in the art of printing. 

Now, in 1751, Green, Bushell and Allen were upholding the traditions 
of the News Letter, America’s first newspaper, first printed in 1704. 

Jeremy Gates, the printer’s devil and jack-of-all-trades, went about 
his work quietly. He knew Elizabeth was in a temper by the way she was 
straightening the fichu on her dress, pushing the white 
lace cap off her curls, and rubbing the back of her hand 
across her face. A smudge of black ink shone on the tip 
of her nose. He lifted a damp sheet of paper off the wood- 
en press very carefully and hung it on a pole to dry. Then 
he laid more paper on the bed of the machine. 

“T wish I were a boy,” muttered Elizabeth, more to 
herself than to Jeremy, “then you'd see what I would do!” 


TORIES 





Fifteen-year-old Jeremy kept mixing the compound of 
lamp black and varnish with a wooden brayer. When it 
was completely smooth, he would add it to their supply 
of printer’s ink. 





JANET CRAIG-JAMES 


his friends. If only I could have gone with my brother to be apprenticed 
with David Fowle at Portsmouth. A boy can do things like that, but a 
girl can’t.” Elizabeth pulled down on the wooden press vigorously. 

Jeremy shook his head as he dampened down more paper and then put 
some weights on it, so that it would be easy to handle when they needed 
it. He did not understand. Why would anyone want to leave a beautiful 
place like Boston and go to the wild new colony at Halifax? He was glad 
that Bartholomew Green had gone, and not Mr. Bushell. Jeremy was 
quite content to go on printing handbiils for the local merchants and 
helping Elizabeth and her father publish the Boston News Letter for the 
rest of his life. No pioneering for him! 

“Oh, there you are, Father,” Elizabeth’s eyes were still starry with her 
dreams. Then she noticed that John Bushell did not bother to close the 
door. He was panting. The lace at his throat was askew, and there was 
mud on his breeches and buckled shoes, as though he had rushed blindly 
up the road from the harbor. He was clutching a piece of paper in his 
hand, and his voice shook as he said unbelievingly, “He’s dead, Elizabeth. 
He’s dead!” 

“Who’s dead?” Elizabeth dropped the type she was holding, and 
pushed him gently onto a stool. Her easy-going father sounded as if he 
had taken leave of his senses. What news had been brought by the packet 
boat to cause him such concern? 

“Bartholomew, Elizabeth. He’s dead, I tell you. Just six weeks after 
reaching Halifax. Probably got the fever. They don’t say. Just that he’s 
dead. I can’t get it through my head.” 

Jeremy stopped inking the type and stared openmouthed as John 
Bushell repeated the terrible news. Elizabeth rubbed her hands on her 
apron, Like her father, she found it hard to understand that Bartholo- 
mew, the pioneer, was no more, She tried to picture how he must have 
felt in that isolated place. Full of pride and hope in this wonderful new 
venture, then falling ill, and realizing that he would never see his long- 

cherished dream come true. But although 
fa FE a her heart was full of sadness and sympathy, 
7 yet, something deep in Elizabeth’s heart 


(Continued on page 72) 





was singing. 
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“Now, what would you do, if you were a boy, Mistress 
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Bushell?” he inquired, spilling some of the ink on him- 
self. By this time each day it was impossible to tell that 
he had red hair and freckled, rosy cheeks. He looked 
like a little black imp. 
Elizabeth went on selecting type from the case against 
the wall. Her blue eyes sparkled and her face flushed. 
“I certainly wouldn’t be here, Jeremy. I'd be up in 
Halifax, with Mr. Green, starting a newspaper there. But at 
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girls are supposed to stay in the kitchen or sit doing ( 
needlework. I know everyone thinks I’m queer because 
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father let me come into the printing business. They don’t 
realize he saves money that way, and uses it to entertain 
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For Teachers and Librarians 





the famous COLBY BOOKS are now available in 
GUARANTEED LIBRARY BINDINGS"! 


Recommended for 
®@ individual and classroom projects 
® your hard-to-interest readers 
© your older reluctant readers 


Colby books have been classroom favorites for 
years. The dramatic photographs’ and brief 
texts provide an exciting introduction, espe- 
cially for boys, to a wide variety of subjects, 


* Silk screened on Pyroxylin-impregnated 
cloth — washable, colorfast, vermin and 
mildew proof, stain resistant — over heavy 
binders board 

* Side sewn and reinforced with exposed 
joints 

* Designed to provide maximum circulation 
at lowest cost; will withstand the heavi- 
est wear 


* Guaranteed for the life of the sheets 


OUR ARMED FORCES 


___AIR DROP: Men, Weapons and Cargo by 
Parachute 

—__ARMS OF OUR FIGHTING MEN 

—_ARMY ENGINEERS 

___BOMBER PARADE: Headliners in Bomber 
Plane History 

—__COUNT DOWN: Behind the Scenes at Our 
Missile Bases 5 

DANGER FIGHTERS: Men and Ships of 
the United States Coast Guard 

—__FIGHTER PARADE: Headliners in Fighter 
Plane History 

——FIRING LINE: Weapons, Vehicles, Rockets 
and Research 


siti EN 

___JETS OF THE WORLD 
___LEATHERNECK 

THIS 1S YOUR CIVIL AIR PATROL 
___WINGS OF OUR AIR FORC 
——WINGS OF OUR NAVY 


HELICOPTERS 


——HELICOPTERS TO THE RESCUE 


OUR FEDERAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


onmaltiebe 

— —POLICE 

~— SMOKE EATERS: Trucks, Training and 
Tools of Our Nation’s Firemen 


——FIREARMS BY WINCHESTER 
——MUSKET TO M14 
——SIX-SHOOTER 


CONSERVATION 


AMERICA’S NATURAL WONDERS 

____FISH AND WILDLIFE: The U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service 

___OPERATION WATCHDOG: Rockets, Guided 
Missiles, Aircraft and Radar of Defense 

PARK RANGER 

——SNOW SURVEYORS 

—— SOIL SAVERS 

TALL TIMBER: The Work, Machines and 
Men of the United States Forest Service 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


——EARTHMOVERS: Giant Machines That Are 
Changing the Face of the Earth 


MEN AND MATERIALS 


——ALUMINUM 
——PLASTIC MAGIC 


Each, 48 pp 


Have you received your 
annotated list of ALL 
157 titles now available 
In Guaranteed Library 
Bindings? Send for your 
copy today, using this 
coupon: 


$78.84 net, 





FSS Vaasa 




















i 1-10 
| COWARD-McCANN Inc., 
School and Library Department, 
i 210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
i ( ) Please send me the above COLBY BOOKS 
4 as indicated. 
I ( ) Please send me your new annotated cir- 
cular of books available in Guaranteed 
I Library Bindings. 
I Name 
i 
+ Address 
I 
| 
1 City Zone___State 
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R. A. Coon, New Neighbor 
(Continued from page 54) 


The next neighbor he saw was a 
beaver. He was gnawing on a small 
tree for the dam he was building 
across the brook. 

“Good evening, Mr. Beaver,” said 
R. A. cheerfully. “You work late, 
don’t you?” 

The beaver gave a startled bark 
and hurried away downstream. 

R. A. was getting discouraged. He 
sat down under a tree and sighed. 
Leaves rustled over his head. He 
looked up. An owl was looking down. 

“Who?” said the owl nervously. 

“Me, R. A. Coon,” said R. A. 
hopefully. “Good evening.” The 
moonlight fell on his face and bright 
eyes. 

“Shouldn’t think it was a good 
evening for you. Too bright moon- 
light.” The owl flew away. 

“Now what did he mean by that?” 
thought R. A. But he couldn’t guess. 
He sat there for a long time, wishing 
he was back in his old hollow tree. 
After a while he heard a small sound 
behind the tree. R. A. found a very 
small skunk, crouched close to the 
ground and whimpering. 

“Oh, my,” said R. A. in surprise. 
“Why aren’t you at home with the 
others?” 

Very Small Skunk looked up at 
him. But she didn’t run away! “My 
mother was in a hurry. I got left so 
far behind that I lost her,” she 
sniffed. “I don’t know which way 
she went. And it’s dark and I’m 
sca-a-a-ared!” she wailed. 

“There, there,” said R. A., touch- 
ing her head gently. “Uncle Coon 
won’t let anything happen to you.” 

“T want to go ho-o-o-ome!” cried 
Very Small Skunk. 

R. A. scratched his head. “Uncle 
Coon would take you there but he 
doesn’t know the way.” He sat down 
beside her. “We'll stay right here. 
I'll bet your mother is looking for 
you right now. She’ll find you.” 

Very Small Skunk curled up close 
to him. “Good night, Uncle Coon,” 
she murmured and was soon fast 
asleep. 

The night grew chilly. R. A. shiv- 
ered. He dozed in spite of himself. 
The moon was behind a cloud and 
the woods were dark. Then R. A. 
came wide awake. He had heard a 
noise close by. 

“Who’s there?” he whispered as 
loudly and bravely as he could. 
There was no answer. Just then the 
moon came out again. He saw Mrs. 
Skunk. Her eyes grew big and round 
when she saw R. A. beside Very 
Small Skunk. 

“You robber! You stole my baby!” 
she cried. 

“Robber? Stole?” R. A. echoed. 
“Why, you lost her, going so fast! I 
was taking care of her until you 
found her.” 

Mrs. Skunk came closer and peered 
into R. A.’s face. “Oh, dear. I’m sor- 
ry. I’ve made a terrible mistake. 
That’s why I hurried away when I 
saw you. You see, with that mask 
over your face, I thought—” 

“Over my face!” cried R. A. “This 
is my face! You—and everybody else 
—thought I was a robber?” 

Mrs. Skunk nodded apologetically. 

R. A. laughed out loud. “That’s 
funny, isn’t it! I guess you never 
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knew any raccoons before. No won- 
der everyone seemed unfriendly.” 

Mrs. Skunk began to laugh, too. 
Very Small Skunk woke and laughed 
with them. They woke up the whole 
woods and all the animals laughed at 
the funny mistake they had made. 

“Hoo-hoo,” chuckled the owl. “It 
just shows, things aren’t always what 
they seem. You seemed like a robber 
and we seemed unneighborly.” 

“It doesn’t matter now,” said R. 
A. “We'll be friends from now on.” 


The Helpful Cookies 
(Continued from page 55) 


and work from that side. We'll get 
this thing through the door quicker 
than you can say ‘scat!’ ” 

Long Tom, Cassie, and Sugar 
pushed with all their might. But the 
cupboard did not budge. 

“Go call your papa,” called Neigh- 
bor Zeke. “He is strong. He can help 
get it through.” 

Long Tom, Cassie, and Sugar hur- 
ried down the road. They told Papa 
Cookie about the cupboard. In no 
time at all he and Mama and the 
children were in Neighbor Zeke’s 
house, ready to help. 

Papa held up his right hand to 
stop the chattering. 

“Attention!” he called to his little 
family. “When Neighbor Zeke calls 
out ‘Ready’ from the porch, we'll all 
push together.” 

Soon Neighbor Zeke called out 
“Ready” and the Cookies pushed 
hard against the cupboard. But the 
cupboard did not move. Again and 
again and again they tried. 

Neighbor Zeke came in the house 
to rest a bit. He fanned himself with 
his hat. 

“Contrariest thing I ever saw,” he 
muttered. 

“It sure is,” agreed Long Tom. “I 
don’t reckon we'll ever get it out on 
the porch.” 

“Out on the porch?” echoed 
Neighbor Zeke. “I don’t want it out 
there! I want it in the kitchen!” 

“In the kitchen!” gasped all the 
Cookies. “We thought you were try- 
ing to move it out on the porch so 
you could paint the floor.” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Neighbor Zeke. 
“T painted the floor day before yes- 
terday. Today I’m trying to move 
the furniture back.” 

“Well, I do declare!” gasped Ma- 
ma. 

Long Tom grinned. “While Neigh- 
bor Zeke pushed from one side, we 
pushed from the other. Jim-in-ee! No 
wonder the cupboard didn’t move!” 
And he wiped his forehead. 

“Tl bet if we Cookies pull in- 
stead of push,” chuckled Papa, “we'll 
soon have the cupboard in the 
kitchen.” 

And sure enough when everyone 
worked together the cupboard slid 
through the door easily. Soon it 
was back in place along the kitchen 
wall. 

“Now,” said Neighbor Zeke when 
everything was in order, “was there 
something you wanted to tell me?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Sugar, jumping 
up and down. “We want you to come 
down and watch us burn the leaves. 
We'll all sit around the bonfire and 
tell stories.” 


“Let’s go!” laughed Neighbor Zeke. 
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Take advantage of 
SHERATON HOTELS’ 
FACULTY PLAN 


This plan entitles all teachers to 
special low rates at any Sheraton Hotel 
during summer, school vacations, and 
weekends. 

Sheraton offers you 55 hotels in 39 
cities, many in key resort areas such as 
Niagara Falls, Boston, New York, 
French Lick, Ind., San Francisco, 
Pasadena, Hawaii and Canada. 

To receive your faculty 1.D. Card, 
make hotel reservations or apply for a 
Sheraton credit card, write: 


MR. PAT GREEN 
College Relations Department 
Sheraton Corporation 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 
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Positive 
Discipline 
(Continued from page 15) 


DO’S 

1. Explain thoroughly the rea- 
sons for the punishment. 

2. Insist that the pupil con- 
cerned suggest some punishment 
for the misconduct (which may or 
may not be followed). 

3. Allow some time for the pu- 
pil to think about his deed. 

4. Become familiar with any 
board of education policies re- 
garding discipline and punish- 
ment. 

5. Associate as closely as pos- 
sible the punishment with the 
deed. The following are suggested 
measures to use: 

a) Pupil writes a paragraph 
explaining what happened. 

b) Pupil reports to the class 
on what happened and why. 

c) Pupil stays after others 
have gone to complete work not 
done during time wasted. 

d) Pupil makes a report to 
the parents and has them call the 
teacher or principal. 

e) Teacher isolates the child 
who has abused his class member- 
ship, preferably away from the 
room. 

f) Teacher makes problem 
assignments to be solved, in cases 
of legal infractions. 

g) Teacher uses physical 
punishment only when the pupil 
responds to nothing else. 


DON’T’S 


1. Children who misbehave 
should not be put in the hall to 
waste time. Many times this child 
only wants a break from the class 
routine. 

2. Pupils who misbehave should 
not be put in front of a class to 
entertain. 

3. A pupil should never be 
turned over completely to another 
person for punishment for an of- 
fense. The teacher should always 
accompany the child in confer- 
ences with principals, counselors, 
or parents. 

4. Never embarrass a child as 
punishment. This only causes re- 
sentment and future problems. 

5. The class should never be 
punished as a group just to catch 
a single guilty child. Group pres- 
sure may be employed rather, to 
enforce rules. 

6. Do not look upon a child’s 
misbehavior as a personal affront. 

7. Do not carry grudges against 
children for any length of time. 

8. Do not discuss problems of 
discipline in public. 

Any cases which do not respond 
to the above program need clinical 
assistance. Teachers are not quali- 
fied to analyze such problems. 








Do All Your Students Look Alike? 
Of Course They Don't! 
And They Don't Read Alike Either! 


Every child reads differently, just as every child looks different from the next. To 


benefit fully from reading instruction, each student should have the reading materials 
that fill his particular needs. 


Impossible? 


Not with the SRA Reading Laboratories — because these Laboratories 
provide for individual differences in reading ability within a single class. 


Three new SRA Reading Laboratories — Ila, IIb and IIc — for grades 4, 5 and 6 
respectively are now available, all constructed on the unique multilevel principal of read- 
ing instruction that lets each student progress as fast and as far as his own learning rate 
and capacity will take him. 


Reading materials are ranked, in small gradations, on a continuum of difficulty from 
easy to hard. Used as a three-year program, Laboratories Ila, Ib and IIc cover the 
range of reading difficulty levels found in all intermediate grades, going from reading 
grade equivalents 2 through 9. Stimulating reading selections are keyed to the intesests 
of 4th, 5th and 6th graders. 


Each pupil starts reading at his current level of attainment. As he 
achieves success, he moves on to more difficult and challenging materials. 
Because he cam succeed and because he is competing only with himself, the 
student is highly motivated. 


Each child administers his own program, freeing the teacher for individual consultation. 


Labs each contain: 144 different Power Builder Reading selections, 12 each at 12 
reading levels; 144 Power Builder exercises; 144 different Rate Builders, short timed 
articles to build reading speed and concentration; 10 Listening Skill Builders; 1 Student 
Record Book, in which the student charts his own progress; 1 Teacher’s Handbook. 


Ila*—FOR AVERAGE 4th GRADES, advanced 3rd grades or slower Sth 
grades. Reading difficulty levels are: 2, 2.3, 2.6, 3, 3.5, 4, 4.5, 5, 5.5, 6, 6.5, 7. 


IIb—FOR AVERAGE 5th GRADES, advanced 4th grades or slower 6th 
grades. Reading difficulty levels are: 3, 3.3, 3.6, 4, 4.5, 5, 5.5, 6, 6.5, 7, 7.5, 8. 


IIc—FOR AVERAGE 6th GRADES, advanced Sth grades or slower 7th 
grades. Reading difficulty levels are: 4, 4.3, 4.6, 5, 5.5, 6, 6.5, 7, 7.5, 8, 8.5, 9. 


* Reading Lab Ila is a revised edition of the Elementary Lab, which may be used until 
worn out; then it should be replaced with the new Ila. 
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Science Research Associates, Inc., Dept. IM-i0 
259 East Erie, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me further information on SRA Reading 
Laboratories Ila, IIb and Ilc. 


SEND IN THE COUPON— 
TODAY—FOR MORE COM- 
PLETE INFORMATION 
ABOUT THIS EXCITING 
DEVELOPMENT IN 
READING INSTRUCTION! 


Science Research Associates 
259 East Erie 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Name Title 





Organization 





Address —— 
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For help in CLASSROOM GROUPING 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


Individual Progress 


in arithmetic 


Workbooks 


ROSSKOPF, MORTON, GRAY 
SPRINGSTUN, SCHAAF 


feature a three-level unit organiza- 
tion that makes it easy for the teach- 
er to assign work according to pu- 
pil needs and enables each pupil to 














progress as far as he can. 


SILVER BURDETT 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 


Grades 3-8 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 


COMPANY 


Morristown. New Jersey 














Janie is a lucky girl. Like you, her 
teachers care. They know how im- 
portant good handwriting will be in 
every aspect of Janie’s life, from ob- 
taining grades on written work which 
truly reflect her ability to securing 
and holding the position she wants 
in the world of adults. 

So Janie’s teachers make sure she 
uses good handwriting practices in 
all her written work. They insist on 
neatness, on legible letter forms, on 
proper spacing and alignment. They 
keep track of Janie’s personal prob- 
lems, month by month. They help her 


WHY 
JANIE 
CAN 


WRITE 


to analyze her own handwriting 
and provide her the guidance nec- 
essary to improve. 

Janie’s teachers are well-in- 
formed, too. They know that edu- 
cational research has shown the 
desirability of standardizing in- 
struction of handwriting through 
the use of a single system in a school 
or school group. They know that it 
is wise to give each child a personal 
handwriting book for ready reference 
and guidance. 

Janie’s teachers know, too, that 
half our states have made exhaustive 
studies of the many systems on the 
market and that one system has been 
approved in over 95% of these 
studies. Therefore, Janie’s teachers 
use the newest edition of the Noble 
system — and are as happy as Janie! 
Write Dept. IN for complete infor- 
mation. 


Publishers of America’s Most Widely Adopted Handwriting System 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 
67 IRVING PLACE, 





PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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* A Flag Drill * 


HAZEL B. TRIPP 


Used with Adjustment Room, Grades 2-6 
Linda Vista School, San Diego, California 


M* CHILDREN always enjoyed 
carrying flags and march- 
ing to patriotic music in drill for- 
mations. In preparation, various 
reference books were consulted to 
learn about the flag. We also lis- 
tened to patriotic music, discuss- 
ing its purpose and character. 

Members of the class demon- 
strated how one should march— 
keep time to the music, holding 
head erect, shoulders back, and 
arms at sides relaxed. Others 
would show how to carry a flag 
while marching. 

Two ways of turning corners 
were demonstrated also. After ob- 
serving rounded (or cut) corners, 
and the manner of turning a 
square corner, the group always 
voted in favor of square corners. 

Then everyone practiced march- 
ing to music and making right 
and left turns, going around the 
sides of a rectangle marked off on 
the classroom floor. From here we 
moved outdoors, taking the port- 
able record player and an exten- 
sion cord to plug in through the 
window to the electric socket. 

As soon as they became skilled 
in single-line marching and turn- 
ing, they tried marching with a 
partner, and from there went into 
various formations. 

These are the formations we 
have used. It is a simple matter to 
adapt them to the abilities of any 
class. They are described as if six- 
teen marchers were in the team. 
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The drill team, marching to the 
rectangle, begins at A to march 
around the outside in single file. 
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At A, march down the center 
by couples, separating at B. The X 
group goes to the right and the O 
group goes to the left. 
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The lines come down from C 
and D, respectively, crossing in the 
center. An X goes first, then an O, 
then an X, then an O, and so on, 
each line returning to corners C 
and D and repeating formation. 
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This is similar to formation 3, 
except the lines don’t cross. They 
just meet, bend in the center as 
each one meets his partner, and go 
out again, marching toward the 
corners E and F. 
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Lines X and O meet at A, and 
form a single line, marching down 
the center, all turning right at B. 
When the leader gets to D, the 
serpentine march begins, each 
marcher going to boundary line 
before bending and coming back. 
At E, the leader takes the team 
back to line up along line C-D. 
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Team marches down the center 
by fours (2 X’s and 2 O’s) from 
A to B. At B, the X’s turn right by 
two’s and go to E, to C, and A 
again to repeat the march. The 
O’s turn left and go to F, to D, 
and A, (Continued on page 73) 
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Mr. Pumpkin Head 
(Continued from page 47) 


JOHN—Then thee may carve part 
of my pumpkin’s nose. (Hands her 
the knife.) Be careful. 

PRUDENCE—It grows dark already, 
and how the wind blows! 

JOHN (to Mary after a moment) — 
Let Prudence carve now. 

MARY (giving knife to Prudence) — 
It would be fine to put a light inside 
so his eyes would shine. 

JOHN—That would be good! Fetch 
a tallow candle, will you, Mary? 

(Mary fetches the candle and John 
lights it with flint and tinder or from 
the fireplace.) 

(Prudence finishes carving and puts 
knife down.) 

(Mary helps John put candle in- 
side the pumpkin.) 

mary—Now he looks scary. 

PRUDENCE (looking on)—He scares 
me. 

JOHN—Thee is scared of thy shad- 
ow, 

PRUDENCE (going to window )—Not 
of my shadow, but I am scared of the 
shadows outside. I wish Mother were 
home. 

marY—I do, too. (Looks at the 
pumpkin.) Oh, that pumpkin is ugly! 

pRUDENCE—! don’t like him. I don’t 
like the dark that’s covering up the 
world. I don’t like the wind either! 

(An owl hoots and the children 
jump and exclaim.) 

mary—And I don’t like that owl! 
(She goes to the window.) The trees 





How Many Ships? 


Columbus’ ships weren’t up to date, 
And they numbered less than eight. 
There weren’t even seven, 
To sail beneath the stars of heaven. 
But you can find the number true 
By adding one and two! 

Rosalie W. Doss 
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and bushes look so close to the house. 
They seem to be creeping closer! 

JOHN (standing beside her)—Say, 
those trees and bushes do seem very 
close! 

PRUDENCE (grips John in fright)— 
Did thee see that? 

MARY AND JOHN— What? Where? 

PRUDENCE— Someone is in that bush 
over there. Ooooooh! 

JoHN—Shh! Be still. 

mMARY—It’s an Indian. 

PRUDENCE— What shall we do? 

JOHN (pulling both girls down and 
back) —Come away from the window. 
We'll hide. 

PRUDENCE (crying )—Boohoo! I’m so 
scared. 

JOHN—Stop crying! Here! (He 
pulls her toward the huge kettle.) 
Crouch down. Cover thy head with 
thy hands. 

(Prudence does as she is told.) 

mary—I'll help you. 

(Mary helps John overturn heavy 
kettle so the little girl is completely 
hidden. She sobs and wails softly 
and then quiets down.) 

JOHN—Now we will hide, Mary. 

(They do so.) 

(Outside the Indians give a war 
whoop. Next, an Indian pokes his 
head in the window. Prudence, who 


has been quiet, starts to crawl about 
under the kettle. The Indian screams, 
jumps high into the air, and disap- 
pears from the window. The other 
Indians are heard laughing.) 

mary (peeking from her hiding 
place) —Prudence frightened that one 
Indian but the others laughed. What 
shall we do? 

JOHN—I know! I’m going to lift 
the pumpkin to the window. (He 


keeps below the sill of the window 
and holds the pumpkin head so it 
shows from the outside. Indians utter 
cries of fright. Then all is quiet.) I 
think they’ve gone, Mary. Can you 
see? 

maRY (peeking out)—I can’t see 
them any more, John. Oh, if only 
Mother is safe! 

JOHN—We must believe she is. (He 
puts pumpkin head on table. Both 


he and Mary have their backs to the 
door. There is a sound of footsteps. 
Both children jump and scream.) 

MOTHER (outside door)—Children! 
Open the door. 

maRY (runs to comply)—Mother! 
Thank God you are safe. 

JOHN (running to her other side) — 
Did you see any Indians on the way, 
Mother? 

(Continued on page 78) 











oca-Cola, too, has its place in a well 
balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 
quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
pause from the pace Of a busy Gay. common sv, me coerco.s commun. coon co.A 18 A REBIGTERED TRADEMARK, 
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How big is the world? 








—FREE CURRICULUM MATERIA 


The live curriculum materials you need to enrich 
and vitalize textbook teaching are listed in the 
New, 1966 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Authoritative, selective, and easy-to-use. 
Available for $7.50 on 30-day approval. 7 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. IN, Randolph 10, Wis 





LOW COST TEACHER GIFT 
for pupils at CHRISTMAS TIME 


Also suitable Fund Raising or Parent- 
Teacher end of term gifts to pupils. 
BUTTERFLY OR RECTANGLE ZIPPER PULL KEY CHAINS, 
SUEDE BACKED LEATHER-LIKE BOOKMARKS, 

PERSONALIZED WITH 
Send today for FREE fully illustrated Catalog, 
or 25¢ for and somples 


REVERE PRODUCTS "St,"s7ms ation, Sex ** 




















Juan, a Cabin Boy 
(Continued from page 56) 


Juan grew tired watching the little 
stream of sand, and he walked over 
to another boy. 

“What are you doing?” he asked. 

“T am helping the cook,” said the 
lad. His name was Pedro. 

“I would like a job like that,” 
sighed Juan. 

“You?” cried Pedro. ““Why, you are 
too small to carry kettles of hot soup 
and trays of fish. And how would you 
like mopping the galley floor each 
day?” 

Juan talked with another ship’s 
boy. “I am a singer,” he said. “There 
are several singers on the ships. We 
sing a different song at each watch.” 

“What’s a watch?” 

“It is the time when the watchmen 
change places,” explained the boy. 
“We sing at daybreak and again at 
midnight.” 

“Could I be a singer?” 

“T am afraid not. You see, it takes 
training to do it right.” 

“What other jobs do boys do?” 

“Some splice ropes. Others trim 
lamps.” 

“T see,” sighed Juan with a shrug 
of his thin shoulders. “I guess I am 
too young for those jobs, too.” And 
he walked on. 

After an evening meal of bread 
and cheese and sardines, Juan curled 
up with his father on the hard deck. 
Other sailors were sleeping there, too. 

The next morning Juan stood look- 
ing off across the dancing waves. By 
and by he realized that someone was 
pacing the deck. He turned around. 


“Why, you—you are the admiral!” 
he gasped. “Christopher Columbus!” 

The tall man with a ruddy face 
paused and looked down at the boy. 

“And who are you?” he asked. 

“T am Juan, son of Seaman de 
Lacoso, sir,” he said. 

“How old are you, Juan?” 

“Ten, sir.” 

Columbus brushed the hair from 
the boy’s eyes and smiled. “I have 
two sons of my own,” he said. 
“Diego is twelve and Ferdinand is 
five. I’m going to miss them very 
much.” Then he looked closely at 
Juan. “Are you happy here on the 
ship, son?” 

“Y-yes,” nodded Juan. “Only . . .” 

“Only what?” 

“Only everyone has a job. I don’t 
have one because I’m too small.” 

“Yes, I see,” nodded Christopher 
thoughtfully. “How would you like to 
be one of my cabin boys? You can 
bring me water to drink and keep the 
cabin dusted. In the evenings you 
will sing me the songs of Spain, and 
each morning you will bring my 
breakfast tray.” 

Juan’s black eyes were dancing. He 
couldn’t believe it! He, Juan de 
Lacoso, a cabin boy for the Admiral. 

Time passed quickly. Each day, 
strong winds carried them further out 
on the Atlantic. Once they sighted 
what appeared to be a great green 
field, but Columbus explained that it 
was only a huge sea of green weeds. 

However, by the first week in 
October, Juan knew something was 





PHOTOGRAPHS ... 

It contains 24 full-color 7x9” photographs, visually 
summarizing the most important cultural aspects of 
present day life in Iran. 


SOUND... 

A seven inch LP 33-1/3 rpm record fits conveniently in 
the back of the book. One side of the record provides a 
descriptive and comprehensive narrative for each 
photograph. The narration is keyed to each photograph 
by means of a bell tone. When the tone sounds, look at 
the next photograph. The narration is accompanied by 
an original musical score. 


MUSIC... 
The reverse side of the LP record features authentic 
Iranian folk music. 


MAP .2 

A graphically illustrated color map of Iran appears 
in the front of “The Persian Story Book” which locates 
important points of interest for the student. 


TEXT INFORMATION... 

Four pages of the book are devoted to encyclopedic in- 
formation in text form which outline important facts 
about Iran, past and present. 


FILMSTRIP... 

As an introductory offer, each “Persian Story Book” 
is accompanied by a 24-frame sound-color filmstrip. 
The filmstrip is correlated with the record. The photo- 
graphs are identical with those found in the book, The 
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A Ti Concept in ¢ Ff citileauil | 


THe Loox Anp ListEN PHoONo Book — “THE PERSIAN STORY BOOK” 


A sound, color filmstrip in book form — first in a series of LOOK 
AND LISTEN phono books on nations of the world. 














filmstrip, together with the book, provide a more 
versatile instructional aid for the teacher, making 
possible either individual or group participation, 


Educational Rate: $3.75 
Exploring World Cultures in the Classroom 





A non-profit foundation established to promote better 
understanding between nations of the world, 


ORDER FORM 


| international Communications Foundation 


Dept. 101, 9033 Wilshire Bivd. 
Beverly Hills, California 


(0 Please send one “Persian Story Book" for evaluation. 


C1] Please send— 
number 


C1 Please send___— 





copies of “The Persian Story Book” 


@ $3.75 each. Check or money order enclosed. 
copies of "The Persian Story Book" 

















| number 
together with invoice. 
| Name: kin Position: desamedindesion 
School or organization ating iaieeiiinlieaiaasi 
| Street ae Oe ee 
| City Ione___State. 
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wrong. Everyone was ill-humored and 
restless. 

“The cooks say we are running 
low on food,” confided Pedro one 
day, “and fresh water is scarce.” 

“The sailors are forever whispering 
together,” added Ricardo anxiously. 
“And have you seen their faces? 
They are mean-looking and angry.” 

“T have seen them,” nodded an- 
other boy. “And I am worried. I am 
afraid the Admiral’s life is in danger.” 

Juan hurried to where his father 
was busy at work. 

“I must speak with you, Father,” 
he said. “Alone.” 

“What is troubling you, my son?” 
asked the man when they were out of 
hearing. 

Juan told him all the things that 
the ship’s boys had said. His father’s 
face was sober. 

“It is true, son,” he nodded. “There 
is much grumbling among the sailors. 
They want to go against orders and 
turn back. Some are even arming 
themselves with knives. They are sure 
there is no land ahead. They fear we 
are all doomed to some dreadful 
destruction.” 

“What do you think, Father?” 
asked Juan. 

“I don’t know, son. I just don’t 
know. To go on seems hopeless. And 
dangerous. But,” he shook his head 





Indian Pebble Game 


Just like you, little Indian boys 
liked to play games. Here is one 
they played which you might like. 
And it will be fun to make the 
equipment you need. Have Mother 
save you a small can; one in which 
frozen orange juice comes is a good 
size. Clean it well, then paint the 
outside or cover it with construc- 
tion paper and decorate it with In- 
dian designs. 

Gather a handful of pretty peb- 
bles; clear ones are best. Decorate 
the pebbles by painting Indian de- 
signs on one side only of each peb- 
ble. Let each player decorate his 
pebbles and can. Each player should 
have the same number of pebbles. 
In turn, each player empties the 
can of pebbles on a table and counts 
the pebbles which fall with their 
painted side up. Continue for sev- 
eral rounds. The player whose peb- 
ble count is the highest is the win- 
ner, Alma C. Denny 





slowly, “the crew is making a mis- 
take. We have no right to take mat- 
ters in our own hands. I only trust 
there will be no bloodshed.” 

Juan was scared. That night he 
hid behind a big wooden chest as a 
handful of bearded sailors talked in 
the shadow of the mainmast. They 
were plotting to attack the ship’s 
officers, and throw Columbus over- 
board. Then they would take com- 
mand of the ships and turn them 
back toward Spain. 

When they were gone, Juan 
streaked to his master’s cabin. “Oh, 
Sefior Columbus, sir!” he shouted. 
“You must do something, quick!” 
And in jumbled words he told what 
he had heard. 

“Listen to me,” Columbus said to 
the sailors the next morning, and his 
voice rang with authority. “For four 
more days we shall sail on. If after 
that, no land is in sight, I shall will- 
ingly give orders to turn back.” 


The men were sullen and scowling 
when they. returned to their posts, but 
the ships sailed on at full speed. 

Four days! The words pounded in 
Juan’s mind like a drum. Four days! 

Juan peered anxiously from side to 
side as he hurried along the deck 
every few minutes. If only someone 
would sight land! 

Three nights later, as he stood 
looking far ahead where sky and sea 


meet, Juan imagined he saw a tiny, 
flickering light. Then it was gone. 
“Oh, please!” he begged, straining 
hard at the place where it had been. 
Breathlessly, he watched. There it 
was again. A light! He: was sure it 


Columbus looked where Juan 
pointed. “Yes! It is a light! It is! It 
is!” 

The words were echoed by seamen 
and ship’s boys. “A light! Land! 
Land!” 


was a light! 

“Master!” The cry cut through the 
air as he went bounding to the place 
where Columbus was watching. “A 
light! I saw a light!” 


Confusion broke out all through 
the fleet. Cannon were fired and 
bells rang. Sailors danced and threw 
their arms around one _ another. 


(Continued on page 72) 





WHEN 


School Master 750 is shown with 
accessory Rewind Take-up and 
Semi-Automatic Slide Changer. 


The features you want in a 
record player for classroom 
use, at a price to fit your 
budget. Floating turntable has 
four speeds for 78, 45 and 33% 

lus 1624 rpm records. Micro- 

alanced Tone Arm reduces 
record wear. Exceptionally 
fine reproduction. Light in 
weight, compact and depend- 
able. Two models, from $49.95 
—plus tax. 


Grafiex Record Player Model AV-Il 










GRAFLEX AV RECORD PLAYER 





THERE'S A LESSON TO TEACH OR A STORY TO TELL... 









use the 


SCHOOL MASTER 


COMBINATION FILMSTRIP 
and 2x 2 SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Yes! When there’s a lesson to teach or a story to tell, 
more and more educators are selecting the famous 
Graflex School Master. 

School Masters provide an unusually high screen 
brilliance that: (1) allows projection in a room that’s 
not completely darkened (saves buying room-darken- 
ing devices) and, (2) is easier on young eyes, more 
effective on young minds. 

Change from filmstrips to slides in seconds—no 
tools, no extra parts required ¢ Optical system removes 
as a unit for easy cleaning © Threading and framing is 
easy ® Exclusive built-in handle facilitates carrying ® 
A line of accessories that increases the use and the 
value (but not the cost) of the School Master—makes 
it the most flexible piece of equipment in your instruc- 
tional aids. 500 watt and 750 watt manual or remote 
control models are priced from $84.50. 

For additional information contact your Graflex Audiovisual 
dealer or, write Dept. I-100, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 


GRAFLEX 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT coRPoRATION CGD» 
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GIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
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ad at 


101 SCIENCE 
EXPERIMENTS 


dol am laliciaailcte ile hicie @1aele (33 
by blla Podendorf, Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago 
Reading Level 5 
Interest Levels 3-8 
$3.38 net, postpaid 
Bound in Reinforced Cloth 





Teach science subjects confidently 
and easily with this big book of safe, 
active experiments. Children are en- 
couraged to think as scientists . . . to 
question, plan, discover, predict and 
build concepts about the world 
around them. Experiments with easi- 
ly-acquired materials cover: air, 
magnets, electricity, water, sound, 
light, simple machines, heat, chem- 
istry and plants. 160 pages, illustrat- 
ed in color. Bound in reinforced 
cloth. Eligible under Title Ill, NDEA. 





Strengthen Your Science Program 
with Childrens Press Books and 
Film Strips Qualified Under Title 
Ill, National Defense Education 
Act. 





Today thousands of schools are using 
the Childrens Press Science Program 
under provisions of Title III. Science 
experts and reading clinicians have 
guided the creation of BOOKS and 
FILM STRIPS in support of science 
units covered in every curriculum. 
Each is unconditionally guaranteed, 
with a 60-day PREVIEW PURCHASE 
PLAN, 





Be sure to send for 


SCIENCE CURRICULUM GUIDE! 
Shows how to select correct books 
and film strips to broaden science 
understanding in your classroom. 


The Childrens Books 
with Built-In 
Creative Enjoyment 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racin« Chicago 7, Illinois 


—D Send__mtmmlOl SCIENCE 
(quantity) 

EXPERIMENTS, postpaid, each $3.38 

( Send FREE CURRICULUM GUIDE 

C) Bill me C Il enclose $ 

() 60-day examination privilege 

All prices net to schools and libraries. 

Name. 











City, Zone, State 








































Juan, a Cabin Boy 
(Continued from page 71) 


Christopher Columbus wept tears of 
joy and Juan’s heart sang out. 

No one slept that night. Columbus 
stood near the bowsprit all through 
the long hours. Beside him, scarcely 
daring to move, stood Juan. 

The moon came up and cast a 
pale light across the sea. At midnight 
the ship’s boys sang out their verses 
for the change of watch. A new day 
had begun. It was October 12, 1492. 

With the coming of dawn, a sailor 
aboard the “Pinta” cried out, “Land! 
I see land!” 

White cliffs, dotted with palm 
trees, could be seen dimly in the dis- 
tance. Soon they stood out, clear and 
distinct. Men shouted and the fleet’s 
cannon boomed. Slowly and carefully, 
the ships drifted nearer the shore. 
The long voyage was over. 


Canada's First Newspaper 
(Continued from page 65) 


John Bushell rubbed his head help- 
lessly as he read and reread the trag- 
ic news. “I knew it was foolishness 
—right from the start. But you could 
not tell Bartholomew anything. Think 
of the money we will lose. All that 
equipment sitting there, and no one 
knowing how to use it. There’s only 
one answer. It will have to be 
packed and shipped back here.” 

Elizabeth stamped her foot. Al- 
ready she could see all her hopes and 
ambitions dashed to the ground. 

“No, Father. There’s another an- 
swer. You and I must go to Halifax 
and put that printing press into op- 
eration! It was Bartholomew’s dream 
to be appointed King’s Printer to 
George II.” 

John Bushell’s jaw sagged. He 
stared at Elizabeth as if he were see- 
ing her for the first time. He had 
trained her up as a boy, and now she 
was acting like one. There was noth- 
ing he could do about it. 

Go to Halifax? Until now the 
whole idea had just been a hare- 
brained scheme of Bartholomew’s. 
“Think of it, John,” he had said. 
“There are over 3,000 people in the 
new colony now, waiting for the 
printed word, but not one printer.” 
He remembered Elizabeth’s eager 
face as she said, “You mean we've 
had printing here for a hundred 
years, and it has gone no farther?” 
She was amazed. 

“That is right,” agreed Bartholo- 
mew, “it took 100 years for movable 
type to reach Mexico from Germany, 
and another 100 years before it was 
introduced here. Now, at the end of 
another 100 years we can make his- 
tory by starting a press in Halifax.” 

Make history. Those were the 
words which had kindled the flame 
in his daughter’s mind, thought John 
Bushell, and he found himself nod- 
ding his head, “All right, Elizabeth, 
we will go to Halifax!” 

For a moment, Elizabeth could not 
believe her ears. Then delight was 
followed by misgivings. Would it be 
foolish to leave the comfort and se- 
curity of Boston for the primitive 
new colony? Then she remembered 
the vision of Bartholomew, and put- 
ting new fears aside, she immediately 
set to work planning for the trip. 
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A few weeks later, bracing herself 
on the deck of the plunging square- 
rigger, she drew her cloak about her 
more closely and faced the wind. Her 
father had persuaded Jeremy Gates 
to accompany them. It was much 
against his will, and now he was ly- 
ing below, curled up in a miserable 
little ball. Until today, it had been 
rough weather, even for January, and 
he had been very sick on most of the 
trip. 

Elizabeth stared ahead. That must 
be Halifax now! She was joined on 
the deck by her father and dozens of 
other passengers, all of them eager to 
catch their first glimpse of the new 
colony which Edward Cornwallis 
had established. 

Elizabeth’s heart sank. She saw the 
rude buildings huddled around the 
docks, but she consoled herself with 
the thought that Bartholomew had 
established the printing shop in a 
building located on a street within 
sight of the harbor. They would at 
least have somewhere to go. Jeremy 
was standing beside her now, shiver- 
ing in the icy wind. She sheltered 
him with her cloak, and thought des- 
perately, “We must make a success of 
this. We must. We must!” 

Within a few days, Elizabeth, John 
Bushell, and Jeremy got their bear- 
ings. Their first task was to set up the 
press for the newspaper which they 
had decided to call the Halifax Ga- 
zette. They were just about to pub- 
lish the first edition when John 
Bushell was the recipient of wonder- 
ful news. By order of George II he 
had been appointed the King’s 
Printer! 

“Apparently this is our reward for 
the excellent work we did in Boston,” 
exulted John Bushell. “Do you real- 
ize what that means to us?” 

Jeremy’s peaked little face widened 
in a grin, and Elizabeth, standing on 
tiptoe, gave her father a delighted 
hug and kiss. Of course, she knew 
what this meant. Instead of depend- 
ing on local merchants for work, they 
would be responsible for printing 
laws and proclamations. They would 
have to publish all the news both 
domestic and foreign. 

On Monday, March 23, 1752, John 
Bushell, Elizabeth, and little Jeremy 
produced the first edition of the Hal- 
ifax Gazette. It was a modest, four- 
page newspaper, but Jeremy fairly 
strutted as he stacked the unfolded 
sheets. Already, he felt he was al- 
most a man. He had developed the 
peculiar lopsided gait, the powerful 
shoulder, and enlarged right foot 
which marked him as a printer. This 
was due to pulling the heavy wooden 
press, and bracing his foot on the 
“step.” 

Elizabeth also felt older. Here in 
this new colony she felt an equal 
partner with her father, and as she 
looked at the freshly inked words on 
the Halifax Gazette, she thought of 
Bartholomew Green. This was really 
his triumph. It was his dream that 
had brought them here. 

She saw the people passing by, the 
soldiers, tradesmen, merchants, and 
seamen, and wondered if they knew 
history was being made. It was his- 
tory even beyond her wildest dreams, 
for what Elizabeth Bushell could not 
know was that they had just printed 
what would be known in later years 
as the first newspaper in Canada, 

















OF THIS NEW CENCO BOOKLET 
A suggested outline for teaching 
elementary science with recom- 
mended apparatus. 
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| Please send my FREE copy of ELEMENTARY | 
| SCIENCE APPARATUS—Booklet ES-6. | 
| | crc 
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| an 
Address. | sto 
| City. Zone___State. | an 
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This helpful booklet provides a ready means c 
of selecting, by subject matter, apparatus cr 
and materials needed to initiate or supple- to 
ment elementary science 
courses. Apparatus listed Col 
meets the science enrich- wh 
ment intent of NDEA, 
Cenco equivalents of the 
items described in the h 
® 1959 “‘Purchase Guide” the 


Serving education since 1889. are indicated. the 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO, 4 





A Subsidiary. of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1718-Y Irving Park Road * Chicago 13, Ill. ap 
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Use the 

KINESTHETIC approach 

Alphabet cards with non-abrasive beaded 
surface, 

Let the child trace the letters to correct 
reversals, recognize and reproduce the al- 
phabet. 

22” Capitals _.. ee on 
22” Lower case _.......... $2.95 os 
With your complete 
order of the above m 
r R E E we will send you @ 
set of kinesthetic num- a 
ers On pressure sem sr 
sitive acetate. Reg. $1.50 value. Send only $5.9 
for all 3 sets. sc 


California School Supply, Distr., ir 


Box 407, Fresno 8, California. 





ADVANCE Your Knowledge in 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


LEARN AT HOME. Music is important to you and 
your pupils . . . and not only for music itself. It 
establishes firmer leadership and builds group feel 
ing. At home, in spare time, learn new, improved 
methods to teach YOUR class. See how easily you 
lead them, how they enthuse over musical routines 
Create new class interest Check course you are 
interested in and mail coupon for FREE illustrated 
lesson and catalog of all courses. No obligatia! 
No salesman will call! 


tl 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 4 
Dept. 500, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Hil. 
0 Public Schoo! Mus. (Beginner’s) (© Violin Si 
© Public School Mus. (Supervisor's) () Guitar 
O Ear Training & Sight Singing 
© Piano, Teacher's Normal Course 
0 Piano, Student’s Course 1) Choral Conducting 
O Hist. & Anal. of Mus. ( Adv. Composition f 
0 Dble. Counterpoint — Marching Band Arranging 
O Harmony © Dance Band Arranging () Voice f 
Name 
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* A Flag Drill * 


(Continued from page 68) 
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The first X and the first O now 
cross their flags, and the next X 
and the next O march under them, 
stop in front of the first couple, 
and cross their flags. Each pair 
marches under the flags and 
crosses its flags for the next ones 
to come under. When all have 
come under, the first couple, 
which is now at the rear end of 
the line, comes under, followed by 
the other couples in turn. At B, 
the first pair separate, march 
around the outside, and meet at 
A. The others follow, to repeat 
the formation. (This is a beautiful 
formation, and the audience thrills 
at its sight. It requires a bit of 
practice to get the group to do it 
smoothly, to keep the flags about 
the same height, and to face the 
audience squarely. To hold the 
flag in the hand nearest to his 
partner means that the marchers 
in one line have to change their 
flags to their left hands. ) 





E 


The two lines face each other 
on lines C-E and D-F, march to 
center, pass one another to right, 
march to the outside lines, turn 
all at once, and repeat. Sufficient 
space is required for easy passing 
so there will be no collisions or 
inclination to turn sideways. 
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This begins the formation for 
the wheel. The lines meet at A, 
and march down toward B in 
squads of four as in Formation 6. 

Wheel 1 

Squad 1 stops about three paces 
from line B. Squad 2 stops about 
four paces behind squad 1. 

Each squad stops about four 
paces behind the one in front of 
it, to allow room for turning. 

The outside member of each 
squad on the squad’s right acts as 


a pivot, turning in place as the 
rest of the squad march in four 
counts to make a quarter circle, 
or wheel. 

Wheel 2 

With the same members as piv- 
ots, the squads march in eight 
counts to make a half circle, or 
wheel. 

Wheel 3 

With the same members as piv- 
ots, the squads march in twelve 
counts to make a three-quarter 
circle, or wheel. 

Wheel 4 

With the same members as piv- 
ots, the squads march in sixteen 
counts to make a whole circle, or 
wheel. 

Repeat with the marchers at the 
opposite end of each squad serv- 
ing as pivot. 
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At the completion of the repeat- 
ed Formation 9, the squads are 
facing A. Squad 4, which is near- 
est line C-D, marches to the line 
and marks time in place while the 
other squads close up. Members of 
squads | and 2 face left. Members 
of squads 3 and 4 face right. With- 
out disturbing squad formation, 
they march to limits of rectangle. 
Then all face front and march to 
form a double row along line E-F. 
While in this position, they sing 
patriotic songs and give the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag. Then the 
team marches back to the class- 
room or to a location chosen for 
them to disband. 


Suggestions 


Break up the drill into sections 
for rehearsal to prevent boredom. 
Practice periods should be short. 
Rehearse the drill in its entirety a 
day or so before the public ap- 
pearance. 

Correcting when first observed 
such errors as following too 
closely to the one ahead, cutting 
corners, and going too fast, will 
prevent the formation of poor 
habits. 

Develop a sense of pride in each 
individual who carries a flag. 

Make an appointment in ad- 
vance with a photographer from 
the local paper; the publicity 
given to the presentation of the 
program is fine public relations. 

Two or three rooms going to- 
gether and producing the marches 
make an effective presentation. It 
is a thrilling sight to see so many 
children all carrying flags and 
marching in formation. 








AO’s New Opaque Delineascope 


‘Brighter...Lighter... 


eee more convenient 


BRIGHTER AO’s New High-Speed Opaque Delineascope projects @ 
brighter image than any other opaque projector you can buy...a full 
145 lumen output. Screen illumination is uniform from edge to edge 
and definition is sharp from corner to corner. 

Only American Optical uses all-glass reflecting surfaces to provide 
maximum illumination intensity. Glass reflectors will not tarnish or 
deteriorate ...will not scratch with cleaning. Your AO Opaque will 
still produce the brightest screen image, even after years of service. 


LIGHTER AO’s New Opaque Delineascope is easily portable... weighs 
just 29 pounds. Copy platform is extra deep... plenty of room for 
material up to 24% inches thick. Elevation locking device positions 
platform instantly at any desired level. 


MORE CONVENIENT Adjustments for focus, optical pointer, switch 
and roll feed are all controlled quickly and conveniently from the 
tight side of instrument... where they belong. 


Ask your AO Sales Representative for a convincing demonstration 


or write... 


pon ae ee an ee ewan en en eee anarenenasenenene= ——o Oo Cr er ene errneenr ere wn we 


American Optical 
@ Company 


SPERCER 
INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


a totes emanates 8 








ON SILK FINISH 
PORTRAIT PAPER 
(Size 22x32) 
Send good head and 
shoulders photo. Your 
original returned unharmed. 


TOWER PHOTO CO. cunnescrry 2, 0a 


Dept. K-36 

0 Please send full information on AO’s New 

0 Please have my AO Sales Representative 
set up a demonstration. 





Name. 


Addr 



















THE NEWEST KIND OF 
Teacher's Per 


ew: MONTY 
MOLDS 


THEY ARE IDEAL FOR 
YOUR CLASSROOM 
ART-CRAFT PROGRAM 
Casting and painting PIN-MONEY 
Art Plaster figures and plaques is 
net enly educational but the subject 





matter can be tied in with ether 
Classroom or School Activities. 

| PIN-MONEY MOLDS are eveilable 
at your Art-Craft Distributor. 


3541 N. Kenton Ave. 
Seeds Sweets r2:000¢15, me, Chicago 41, fl. 
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HALLOWEEN WITCH 


Halloween version of a ' 
paper dart. This witch \ 
can be flown like a dart 
or suspended by a string. 

Fold a square of black 

paper, add orange head 

and black hat, and 

add features with cray- 
on. Margaret Hanssen 





A STORY TO FINISH 


One day a snail and a grasshopper went on a 
picnic. The grasshopper hopped so far that the 
poor snail couldn’t decide where he went. 

“Oh, dear,” cried the snail, “how can I have 
my snail soup and grass tea if I can’t catch up 
with him? He has the picnic basket! What shall 
Idom”.... VIRGINIA CRARY 


COLUMBUS DAY SPELLING 


Last year my sixth-grade 
class made a list of all the 
supplies Columbus needed for 
his voyage. We duplicated the 
words so that each child had a 
copy.- On Columbus Day we used 
this list for a spelling bee. 
Instead of two teams, we had 
three--the crews of the "Nina," 
"Pinta," and "Santa Maria." 
The children chose the best 
speller to give the words to 
the class and called him 
Columbus. Freda Froelich 
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NAME HEARTS 


At the beginning of the school year, I cut a flannel heart for 
each child in the room and write a child’s name on each with a 
felt-tipped marking pen. I keep these in my desk. Whenever a 
supervisor, or someone who doesn’t know the children, comes to 
the room I pin a heart on each child. It is then easy for that per- 
son to call on the different children. If I have to be absent, I 
leave a note for the substitute to pin the hearts to the children. 
It is easier than referring to a seating chart. A good kindergarten 
or first-grade practice. MARGARET HARING 


LEARNING DIVISION 


I use this game to teach division. Give each pupil 20 
or more colored sticks or toothpicks. Suggest they divide 
them into piles to see how many piles of 5 sticks there 
are, how many piles of 2, how many piles of 4, and so 
on. Take away 5 sticks. Now how many piles of 2 are 
there? (Teach with remainders from the beginning so 
children will have very little trouble with them later.) 
Continue adding, subtracting, and dividing for two days 
or so. Then, if no one has caught on, explain that they 
are dividing. Put examples on the board and have the 
children find answers with the sticks. EMILIE C, BUGBEE 


DISPLAY AUTUMN LEAVES 


Our second-grade children 
cherish each colored leaf for 
its different shape and unusual 
coloring. I try to capitalize on 
this interest. As each brings a 
leaf, he tries to identify it and 
share his observations with his 
classmates. Each morning the 
new leaves are pinned on our 
bulletin board by the children 
bringing them. When the dis- 
play becomes somewhat pro- 
fuse I suggest creating a “pile” 
effect. From then on the proj- 
ect gains momentum. Everyone 
in the class participates. Usual- 
ly the children will suggest 
making cutout rakes and forks. 
As Halloween draws near, the 
idea of adding a few colorful 
pumpkins or jack-o’-lanterns is 
sure to develop. HELEN ROTH 
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} SHOW ME 


Each child has five or six squares of paper, each containing a conso- 
nant. The teacher says a word. Each child selects his card with the initial 
consonant. When the teacher says, “Show Me,” they all hold up a card. 
The teacher can tell at a glance who has it right. There is no score. No 
a records are kept. Everybody participates all the time. Include any con- SAVING PROJECTS 


i ill. ’ . : . 
sonants or blends which need drill HERMAN G. WALTERS We use Thrift Week as a time to introduce saving 


projects for Christmas presents. A letter is sent home ex- 
plaining how it is better for children to save for their 
gifts than to have to ask their parents for money at 
Christmas time. During Thrift Week children make 
































CLAPPING SONG banks and work to get great variety in them. Christmas 
themes are popular, and we encourage this since we 
4 —— ————_——; = 5 want the children to save for a specific purpose. Every 
= < ss ———— or ~— kind of material is used—cans, jars, maché, milk cartons, 
7 other boxes, and so forth. Last year the boxes were on 
1.. All get read-y, now let's go, Clap, clap, clap, clap, clap, clap, . > 
© teen nog ak liebe Gs ae Clap, clap, clap, clap, clap, clap, display at our October PTA meeting. The PTA donated 
3. Up a- gain and jturn a- round, Clap, clap, clap, clap, clap, clap. a nickel to each child’s bank as a starter, and the best 
=" = + : = = = a = = —= bank in each room received $.50. FRANCIS HARRIS 
=a t : t ? 
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Now stand up and in 2 row, Clap, clap,clap, clap, | clap-ping so. TY 
Down up - on your | knees now fall, Clap, clap,clap, clap, | clap-ping so. CITY TO Cl 
Turn a’- round and then sit down, Soft - ly clap-ping, | not a sound, 
; —_ o | In our fifth grade we often 
——— ————— = os = lay out the classroom as a map 


























} with different cities. At 
CATHERINE Y. HOAGEY each city there is a refueling 
Station (a small box contain- 
ing questions). Each pupil 
travels by plane from city to 
city. At each one, he refuels 
by answering correctly the 
question he draws. If he can- 
not answer the question he is 
grounded for a round. The 
questions are based on a les-= 
son from any of our textbooks, 
or are drill and review ques= 


tions. Marguerite Lodge 














HALLOWEEN FIGURES 


My children decided to make a “Halloween Pa- 
rade” in the hall. We agreed on the general direction 
in which the figures would be headed, and from then 
on every child was on his own. Figures were made on 
12” x 18” paper so all the figures would be about the 
same size. Then each child selected and reproduced a 
costurne. Some were painted in bright colors, some 
had 3-dimensional effects. Every child seemed very 
anxious to make his own picture a private matter, and 
there was little or no copying. No child had to par- 
ticipate in the project unless he chose to do so, but 
all the children wanted to take part. The figures were 
cut out and mounted as a parade that went down the 
steps and through the hall. ELSA BROWN 


AUTUMN LEAVES 


Use shaved crayons to make mottled autumn leaves. 
Let two pupils work together. Each couple has a 
12” x 24” piece of white wrapping paper folded in 
half. Shavings are scattered on one half the paper. 
When the paper is well covered, it is folded and covered 
with a piece of newspaper. Press the paper with a 
hot iron. (It is best if the teacher does this.) As 
the crayons melt, a very natural effect is achieved. 
Open the paper to cool and dry. Leaves are then cut 
freehand from each half. Clara L. Jenkins 
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We Need You 


and your ideas! As the title 
says, these are ‘“teacher- 
tested”? ideas—hinits and 
suggestions that teachers 
have found helpful. You 
must have some teacher- 
tested ideas too, that would 
be useful to others. Write 
them up and send them to 
Ideas, The Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Send as many as 
you wish. Items cannot be 
acknowledged or returned, 
but for each one accepted, 
we will pay $6.00 within 
five weeks after it is re- 
ceived. And when you send 





INDIAN READING CLUB 


In an attempt to stimulate more 
profitable reading habits in my 
second grade, an Indian Reading 
Club was inaugurated. When a 
child finished a library book, he 
told me a little about it. Then 
he could make a feather which was 
stapled to a headband he had 
made. At the completion of the 
term, most children had at least 
thirty feathers. This device 
resulted in the development of 
some good independent reading 


habits. Lee Fisher 
your items, please tell us 
which ones on these pages 
were most helpful te you. 
Your thoughts will be use- 
ful as we select material ANIMAL MASKS 
for the next months. Write 
today! We'll be looking for- — — a % make _ 
animal masks. Iry a bear, for example. 
See eee re ee First put the sack over the head and mark 
with a crayon the spots where eyes should 
be. Take off the sack and use a crayon to HANDWRITING 


make big round eyes and a grinning 
mouth. Cut small holes in the center of the 
big eyes to see. Make a long nose from 
brown paper and glue in place. Add ears. 
The “fur” is brown yarn. Cut it into pieces 
one or two inches long. Spread glue over 
the front and quickly sprinkle the yarn 
over it. When the front has dried, add 
“fur” on the other side. 

Or make a donkey mask from a cleans- 
ing-tissue box. Paint it gray. Then fit the 
box over the face, and use a crayon to 
mark eyes. Remove the mask, color on 
eyes, a big nose, and a mouth. Toothpicks 
glued in place make good eyebrows. Cut 
small holes in the center of the eyes to see. 
For ears, pleat two triangles and staple io 
the top of the mask. BARBARA GILPIN 


To practice loop letters, let children 
make a pattern of various loops. The pa- 
per is then turned upside down and the 
same pattern written again, to make a 
symmetrical design. Colored pencils or 
crayons may be used to fill in the pattern 
for a colorful design. NORMA DORAN 
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MATCHING CARDS 


This little game with flash cards is good drill in multiplication. 
Cards 3” x 5” are cut and a multiplication combination or a number 
written on each. Each player is dealt five cards, which he places side 
by side on the table. From another pile of cards, the teacher reads a 
combination or a number, placing it in the center. Each player looks 
at his cards, and the first one to put a matching card on top of this 
one, called a “discard pile,” gets the pile. A card “matches” if it is the 
product of a combination, a combination making that product, or 
another combination whose product is the same. If there is no card 
that matches the teacher calls another card and piles it on the first one. 
The player getting most cards wins. BERNICE TRUMAN 


A KINDERGARTEN PUMPKIN 


The base for a large pumpkin is a bushel basket stuffed with 
crumpled newspapers. With more newspaper, pad the outside 
to pumpkin proportions. Shape a medium-sized paper bag into 
a stem and attach with masking tape to the top. Cover the en- 
tire shape with three layers of newspaper strips dipped in 
wheat paste, the consistency of heavy cream. Allow each layer 
to dry thoroughly before adding the next; overnight is usually 
sufficient. For the last and outer layers, strips of white news- 
print applied in the same manner will give a nice finish for the 
paint. When completely dry, paint the surface orange, with a 
green stem. Inasmuch as we made our pumpkin for the Hal- 
loween holiday, jack-o’-lantern features were cut from yellow 
paper and pinned in place with short pins. TOSCA ALBERA 
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BOTTLE CAP INDIAN BELT 


Flatten foil milk-bottle caps with a ham- 
mer, then smooth out with the handle of 
a spoon. “Tool” an Indian design with a 
wooden skewer or nutpick. Punch two 
holes across the center with a sharp pencil 
or a punch that makes small holes. Lace 
with heavy shoestring or a piece of colored 
plastic lacing. MARILYN CHRISMAN FAIS 





OCTOBER PHONICS = 


I find that incidental phonics exercises are 
often more effective than formal ones. The 
words Columbus and Halloween each have three 
Syllables. I asked my fourth-graders to make 
lists of words that rhyme with each syllable. 
This is a good activity for stressing spelling 
as well as phonics. Jane Gibson 




















FRIENDSHIP SIGNS 


One year we made friendship 
signs for our room for UN Week. 
The words “peace” and “friend” 
were written in many languages on 
large sheets of construction paper. 
The finished signs were placed 
around the room to remind us that 
the more people of other nations 
become friends, the more likely 
these nations are to have peace 
with each other. RUTH ROSENBLATT 





A THRIFT WEEK ACTIVITY 


For practice in making change, try this. Children work in pairs. One 
writes on the chalkboard the price of any item, and under it the coins to 
be given as change. For example, in making change for $.18 from a dol- 
lar, he writes: $.18, .01, .01, .05, .25, .50. At the same time he talks to 
his partner, “18 cents, 19 cents, 20 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents, 1 dollar.” 
Like a store clerk, he gives the smallest coins first and the fewest coins 
possible. Partners change places. ANNA BELL BENNER 


IS IT IE OR El? 


In an anc - - nt and for - - gn land, 
There r--gned a sh--k so grand. 


This effic - - nt ruler of long ago 
Dealt alike with fr--nd and foe. 


He banished the th - - f and robber bold; 
He rewarded the good folk with p -- ces of 
gold, 


His happy subjects from - - ght to - - ghty 
Were never burdened with problems w - - ghty. 


Boys played sold--r with make-bel--ve 
sh - - lds, 

Girls picked dais --s in the green f --lds. 

Men s - - ned for fish in the sea, 

Women wore th--7 prett -- st v--ls to tea. 


With so much fun in | - - sure time, 
It’s easy to perc -- ve why there wasn’t much 
crime. ROSALIE W. DOSS 





PINE-CONE OWL 


For each owl, a large and a 
small pine cone are needed. 
Glue a large cone upright on 
a round tin lid or any base. 
With a sharp knife cut two 
sections from the small cone 
and glue them on its top side 
near the front for ears. Glue 
the small cone on top of the 
large one, with the flat side 
facing front. Two small dark 
buttons on two larger white ones 
make the eyes. Glue in place and 
use a small shell for a nose. 
Finish with a coat of shellac 
or varnish. Grace Brunton 
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You save more than money. You save for your country as well as 
yourself, a bit at a time, when you buy Bonds. Every Bond 
dollar helps pay for the things America needs to help keep 
the peace today. 


So You Think 
You Cant Save Money? 


It’s all a matter of finding a 
way to spend less than you 
earn. Millions of people have 
discovered a good way to do 
just that. They use the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan to buy U.S. 
Savings Bonds. Under the 
Plan any amount they choose 
is set aside from their pay 
for Bonds. This makes sav- 
ing very easy because they’ve 
found that the money they 
don’t touch is money they’re 
sure to save—and can’t drib- 
ble away. 


Why U.S. Savings Bonds 
are such a good way to save 


e You can save automatically 
with the Payroll Savings Plan. 
e You now earn 334% interest 
at maturity. e You invest with- 
out risk under a U. S. Govern- 
ment guarantee. e Your money 
can’t be lost or stolen. « You 
can get your money, with in- 
terest, anytime you want it. e 
You save more than money— 
you help your Government pay 
for peace. ¢ Buy Bonds where 
you work or bank. 








NOW every Savings Bond you own —old or 
new—earns 14%% more than ever before. 








You save more than money 
with U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. 


thanks The 


@ 
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Mr. Pumpkin Head 
(Continued from page 69) 


MoTHER—No, but there are many 
rumors! We are all to go to the block- 
house for the night. 

JOHN—The savages were here! 
They were almost to the door. 

MOTHER—Oh, children! What did 
you do? 

maryY—John’s pumpkin head fright- 
ened them. 

MOTHER—Little wonder! Verily, it 
frightened me, too, when I saw it as 
I came in the door. (Looks around.) 
Where is Prudence? 

JOHN AND MARY (dashing toward 
the kettle )—Oh, poor little Prudence! 
(They remove the kettle.) 

pruDENCE (still kneeling with her 
arms over her head)—Help! Help! 
I’m being scalped. 

moTHER (kneels and holds her in 
her arms)—There! There! All is well, 
my baby. 

PRUDENCE (looks fearfully about) — 
I thought they had me! I thought I 
was going to be scalped. Where are 
the Indians? 

jouN—The Indians were frightened 
of thee moving under the kettle, lit- 
tle one. 

mary—And of John’s pumpkin 
head. 

PRUDENCE (solemnly) —I thank thee, 
Mr. Pumpkin Head. 


Michael and Mrs. Maloney 
(Continued from page 54) 


There was Sally who was sleepy. 
And Rebecca and her records. There 
was Hannah who did her homework. 
And Sally who sewed her socks. 

Mother and Daddy always asked, 
“Were you a good boy, Michael?” 

Michael always said, “So-so good, 
I guess.” 

But one day he shouted, “I want a 
baby sitter who is little and sweet. 
I want a baby sitter who will read 
me stories. I want a baby sitter with 
a huge pocketbook. I want a baby 
sitter who will give me pink pepper- 
mints!” 

Mother and Daddy looked very 
sad, 

Then one night the doorbell rang. 
Michael went to the door. 

There was Mrs. Maloney. She was 
little and sweet. She smelled like 
flowers. She had a huge pocketbook. 

Michael said, “Please come in.” 

Mrs. Maloney took off her pink 
coat. She took off her pink and white 
hat and sat down in the blue rocking 
chair. Mrs. Maloney opened her huge 
pocketbook. She gave Michael a pink 
peppermint. She took a_ storybook 
out of her huge pocketbook. 

Michael said, “Will you read me a 
story?” 

“That I will,” said Mrs. Maloney. 
“T will read you about a little pink 
elephant. He lived in a little purple 
house. He played the piccolo and 
made all the neighbors provoked!” 

Michael climbed up on Mrs. 
Maloney’s lap. He ate his pink pep- 
permint. He put his head on Mrs. 
Maloney’s soft blue dress. 

Michael said happily, “Now I 
have a baby sitter like a grand- 
mother. Like an Aunt Hester, too.” 

Michael smiled. 

Mother and Daddy smiled. 

And Mrs. Maloney smiled, too. 





SCTENCHY 


52 COORDINATED 
COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
Comprehensive—Without Duplication 


40 WHYS OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Grades 1-4: Weather, Sky, Earth’s Surface, 
Simple Machines, Heat, Light and Eyes, Elec- 
tricity and Magnets, Plants, Animal Life, Our 
Bodies. Ten Sets, $155. 


12 ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 


Grades 4-6: Weather, Astronomy, Electricity 
and Magnetism. Three sets, $50. 


All eligible for purchase with Federal funds, 








WRITE FOR PREVIEWS 


FILMSTRIP HOUSE 


432 Park Ave. South, New York 16, N.Y 


It Is Quality That Matters 
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CHRISTMAS- 
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Carol Books 

CATAL j Records * Cantatas 
send request to 

RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. t 
257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 
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PLASTI-TAK 







The RE-USABLE Adhesive for posting charts, p 
art work etc. on ANY surface in the pF omy 
Better than tapes, YS i - or waxes. Lasts 
indefinitely. Approved Order from yo 
school supply Rhtrisator’ or 7 for his name an 
information 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 156T Cincinnati 31, Ohio 
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A new Booklet 
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London Ablaze! 
(Continued from page 57) 


Now the fire was raging around 
the Royal Exchange into Lombard 
Street, and even up to Corn Hill, 
where the dwellings and shops of 
some of the richest merchants of 
London were. I was sent there with 
a message, and I stopped before the 
blazing residence of Hugh Myddelton, 
a house I had always admired. 

By noon of the second day, Sir 
James had organized a council. Sir 
Christopher Wren, the royal architect, 
was at the head. I had heard my 
father speak of him, but I couldn't 
believe that he was so young. Both 
he and his friend, John Evelyn, had 
been fighting the fire; their faces were 
stained with black soot, and their 
hair and clothing looked singed. 

My father urged the council to 
make sure that the lives of the people 
were saved, speaking with sorrow of 





Halloween 
Party Games 


Ride, Witches, Ride—Two or 
more players, wearing witches’ hats, 
ride broomsticks around the room 
in a race, 

Beware of Ghosts—Divide play- 
ers into two groups. The first play- 
er on each side is given a large pa- 
per bag with a sheet folded in it. 
When the whistle blows, the player 
must open the bag, put on the 
shect, walk the length of the room 
as a ghost, take off the sheet, re- 
place it in bag and hand it to the 
next player who repeats until all 
have had a turn. The side finished 
first wins. 

Pussy Cat—The players are sit- 
ting in a circle. One person is the 
cat. He kneels in front of each 
player by turns, making funny 
faces and meowing. He is not per- 
mitted to talk. The player must 
pat the cat’s head and say, “Poor 
pussy cat,” but must not smile or 
laugh. If the player giggles or 
smiles, he must take the cat’s place. 

Pumpkin Numbers—The players 
number off and each remembers his 
number, Chairs (one less than num- 
ber of children) are in a circle. One 
child is in the middle. He calls two 
numbers, Those having these num- 
bers must change chairs. Others 
keep seated. The person in the cen- 
ter tries to get one of the chairs 
first. The one left without a chair 
is then in the center. When the per- 
son in the center calls “pumpkin,” 
all change places. Esther M. Payler 





the more than 68,000 fresh graves of 
persons lost in the plague of the 
previous year. 

Sir James said he would assign sol- 
diers to lead the women and children 
out of the city, but it was decided 
that all able-bodied boys twelve years 
or more were to stay to help fight the 
fire. 

As the men were planning, a mes- 
senger brought word that the blaze 
now had spread northward, involving 
the whole of Morgan Hill and the 
Poultry. This meant it was at the en- 
trance to Cheapside. It seemed a 
long time since we had been manning 
the hand-squirts on Oxford Street. 
We had delayed the fire long enough 
to give people a chance to escape, 
but our efforts to save Cheapside had 
failed. 

By noon of the third day, our 
stately Guildhall was alight. Before 


nightfall, the Custom House and the 
beautiful Royal Exchange were de- 
stroyed. 

It seemed every time the wind 
changed the charging flames turned 
to a new area. Three times our St. 
Paul’s Cathedral had been threatened 
only to be suddenly saved by the shift- 
ing wind. It was as if it were in- 
tended to be spared, and I remarked 
so to my father. But I was wrong, for 


that night fire broke out on the roof 
of St. Paul’s, and twenty-four hours 
later, the great Gothic cathedral lay 
in smoking ruins. 

On the fourth morning the fire was 
still burning in fury, as if it were 
urged on by an angry rage. Most of 
the time the exhausted fire fighters 
seemed helpless. Cheapside was in 
ruins, and the fire had burned all 
the way to London’s northern wall at 


Cripplegate. The larger part of the 
Liberty was gone, extending all the 
way to Holborn bridge. The entire 
length of Fleet Street was ablaze to 
within a few houses of Temple Bar. 

I was carrying a message, shielding 
my eyes from the smoke, scarcely 
able to see where I was going. Near 
Temple Bar I almost knocked down 
Diarist Pepys, who seemed oblivious 

(Continued on page 80) 
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COAL'S POWER 
FLOWS BY WIRE 


Most electricity today is produced by 
burning coal to turn water into steam 
... steam that drives turbines that spin 
electrical generators. This electricity 
is delivered through power lines to 
homes, schools, industrial plants. 

The use of electric power has grown 
tremendously to meet the energy 
demands of an increasing population, 
expanding industry and higher stand- 
ard of living. And by 1975, it is esti- 
mated that we will be consuming 3 
times as much electricity as we do now! 

As a result, electric power com- 
panies are expected to more than 
double their use of coal, now approxi- 
mately 160 million tons a year. And 
while coal now produces 70% of 
steam-generated electricity, it will 
produce a higher percentage as re- 
serves of other fuels decrease and their 
prices increase. Experts say nuclear 
energy, because of its high cost, will 
contribute only 5% of our electric 
power by 1975. 

In electricity, steel, cement, and a 
thousand other products, coal has 
become vital to our economy. As our 
country grows, we will have even more 
reason to be grateful for our vast re- 
serves of this wondrous resource. 





NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Coal Building @ Washington 6, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


Education Division, National Coal Association 


Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


Name 


Coal Building, 1130 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





School 





Street. 





City Zone. State 





Position or grade 
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Delightful 
Instructive! 


A charming 4-page unit 
on RAISINS 
(and Raisinland!) 
—available in quantity 
for classroom use 





Just enough of the history, nutritional value, growing and 
packaging story of Raisins to catch your pupils’ imaginations. 


The 


“Raisinland” unit also includes a variety of projects de- 


signed for various age groups—to be used as classroom or 


home activities. 


To order quantities of the “Raisinland” unit, use coupon on 


page 111. Or write: 
1963, Dept. TI-1060, Fresno, California. 


California Raisin Advisory Board, Box 





Have You Investigated This 
Valuable New Audio-Visual Aid? 





Original Song 
Stories for Children 
To Dramatize 

in Primary and 
Elementary Grades 





An invaluable aid created for teachers 
by teachers. Each album contains six 
original song stories with full instru- 
mental accompaniment and vocal in- 
terpretation in an approved key... 
plus illustrated actions and suggested 
classroom and assembly adaptions. 


FREE! Send for 16-page teacher’s guide contain- 
ing song analyses and suggested applications. 


each album 


SCHOOL PRICE $5.50 (regular price $6.05) 


Order by album number from 


SING ’N DO Co., INC. 


P.O. BOX 279 RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 








5 ALBUMS AVAILABLE 


Album #1 (Grades K-3) 

I'm A Ding Dong Ding Dong 
Choo Choo 

Maybe I'll Find A Kitty 
Under The Christmas Tree 

An Indian Song 

I'm A Little Puppet 

My Little Puppy 

Here Comes The Circus Parade 


Album #2 (Grades K-3) 
The Lazy Little Hen 

| Am The Wind 

The Clock Song 

The Tiptoe Elf 

Johnny Jump-Up 

At The Rodeo 


Album #3 (Grades 1-6) 
HOLIDAY SONGS 


The George Washington Song 

Strolling Down The Street 
Easter Morning 

When The Flag Is Passing By 

I'm A Sailorman 

If You Ask Me Why I'm Thankful 

Caroling 


Album #4 (Grades K-3) 
IN THE TOY SHOP 


In The Toy Shop 

If | Could Have A Pony 

The Little Rag Dolls 

I'm A Little Chinese Doll 

The Snapdragon Song 

When The Little Dutch 
Shoes Parade 


Album #5 (Grades K-3) 
DOWN ON THE FARM 
Down On The Farm 

Little Ducky Doddle 

You'll Never Catch Me! 
Little Scarecrow 

Pumpkins On Parade 

Needle in A Haystack 
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London Ablaze! 
(Continued from page 79) 


of the smoke as he continued to write 
in his notebook. My messenger serv- 
ice had given me courage and I 
spoke to him. “Dost thou think all of 
the city will be destroyed?” 

“How should I know?” replied Mr. 
Pepys crossly. “I write only what has 
happened, not that which is to come.” 

I felt he resented my boldness, but 
in a moment he asked about my 
father and cautioned me to be care- 
ful as I went on my way. 

But, some of London was to be 
saved, for that fourth night in answer 
to all of our prayers, the wind died, 
and except for a few isolated spots, 
the fire burned out. The morning of 
the fifth day brought a terrible calm, 
but a welcome relief. 

My father and I wended our way 
back to survey the charred ruins of 
our home. Not a house still stood on 
Primrose Hill. He said no words of 
complaint, but his chin trembled and 
tears ran down his cheeks. I placed 
my hand in his, but kept silent, for I 
knew of no words of comfort to help 
him. 

Within a week Sir James made a 
sorrowful report to the King. More 
than 273 acres had burned within the 
wall of the city, and another 63 out- 
side. Eighty-seven parish churches 
and forty-one parish chapels were 
destroyed. Thirteen thousand four 
hundred houses lay in ruins. Within 
the wall that had surrounded Lon- 
don, less than a fifth of the city was 
still standing. Four hundred of our 
wooden streets and courts that pro- 
tected the horses from the spring 
thaws were ruined. 

I still marvel at what happened 
during the months that followed. 
With winter coming on, the women 
and children could not endure living 
in the tents put up outside the city. 
Even though shelters were being 
hastily erected, many tried to go back 
to the sites of their old homes. 
Families would pick pieces of charred 
wood and make hutches where they 
could be together. 

The two men who seemed never 
to stop their work were Sir Chris- 
topher Wren and John Evelyn, al- 
though they were hardly popular at 
first. Less than two weeks after the 
fire Wren asked the King to call 
Parliament together, and he argued 
with great earnestness that all of the 
city within the wall should be taken 
down so as to make the streets wider 
and straight. His audience was quiet 
and attentive, but his plan was de- 
feated. With all the people who had 
died in the plague, and the misery of 
those who had lost their homes, this 
seemed to be no time to be causing 
more hardship by tearing down 
houses to rebuild London. 

But Sir Christopher did not give 
up, and shortly after the New Year 
a law was passed permitting only 
stone and brick buildings to be erect- 
ed in London. He developed four 
plans for houses, and at the King’s 
direction, students serving as drafts- 
men made copies of them. Anyone 
wanting to build could obtain a set. 
Restoration was begun on our own 
home about that time. 

The Customs House and The Royal 
Exchange were the first public build- 
ings to be erected. The streets in 
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* Gives Color Mixing Principals 
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artists, designers, decorators. 





LARGE 21”x 27” WALL CHART 
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front of them were increased in 
width by five feet, and the effect was 
so pleasing that soon other streets 
were widened, and some_ were 
straightened, too. 

Many men seemed to be going to 
the King with new ideas. The Earl of 
Brentwood convinced His Majesty 
that London should not be restored 
without sewers and gutters, and 
means of drainage. 

A Jewish Rabbi who had come to 
London two years before the plague 
pleaded for lights along the streets. 
At first the King would not listen, 
but Sir Christopher, chancing by, 
said that this was a commendable 
idea, and one that he had planned to 
ask for himself. 

The Rabbi showed the King a 
small lamp he had brought from 
Jerusalem that could be filled with 
whale oil, and would burn for four 
nights without being refilled. I do 
not know that this is true, but now 
many of our streets are illuminated 
with such lamps and Lord Mayor has 
appointed lamplighters to care for 
them. 

Some of the men in Parliament in- 
sisted that the streets should belong 
to London city, not to individual 





nine, 


erty instead of providing money to 
bury the dead. “Each year a house- 
holder would pay so much money in- 
to my fund. Then if his house burned 
down, he would receive enough 
money to rebuild it.” 

The King looked at him in sur- 
prise. “It is amazing that thou getest 
this idea from a fire that destroyed 
almost all the city. It is foolhardy 
and ridiculous. How would thou raise 


enough money even to start such an 
organization?” 

“I already have the money,” said 
my father. “I will put up two thou- 
sand pounds of my own, and I have 
ten friends that promise loans of five 
hundred pounds each. Once the com- 
pany is working, I will be able to pay 
them back their money.” 

“And, if there is another fire as big 
as the London fire?” asked the King. 


“If such a fire were to happen, our 
organization would be ruined,” said 
my father. “But we don’t expect a 
fire like this again. Our city is being 
rebuilt differently this time.” Then he 
asked me to spread open his papers. 
They were covered with rows of my 
father’s neat writing and figuring. 
For more than half an hour the King 
pored over them while I expected 

(Continued on page 82) 





and parents. 


Year after year in thousands of America’s 
schools, the Ivory Inspection-Patrol continues 
to stimulate student interest in personal clean- 
liness and good grooming habits. The success 
of this time-tested “Cleanliness Game” 
won the enthusiastic approval of both teachers 


has 


When classes are divided into patrols and the 
game gets under way, the pupils’ interest in 
daily cleanliness and good grooming increases 
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Good Grooming becomes “Child's Play” 





when you teach it with the 


Ivory Inspection 
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holders, and that a tax should be 
levied to lay the streets with wooden 
planks, instead of expecting the 
householders to do it. 

All of this time, while other men 
were going to the Parliament or to 
the King and new laws were being 
passed, my father seemed to be busy 
with some mysterious business of his 
own. He would take me with him as 
he went to call on certain rich men, 
but since I always waited outside the 
houses, I never knew what was being 
said. 

One morning at breakfast my 
father made a startling announce- 
ment. “Today I am going to see the 
King,” he said. Turning to me he 
added, “I want thee to accompany 
me. Put on thy best suit and make 
thyself ready.” 


I had never really seen King 


material for your classes. 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol mate- 
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To develop scientific 
understandings of outer space... 


“Space and Space Travel” 
6 COLOR Filmstrips 
for SCIENCE in the Elementary Grades 
The nature of space...man’s relation to outer space... how 


man works to explore and conquer space... the development 
of means to space travel. 


1. Explaining Space 4. Satellites 
2. Reaching Space 5. Space Stations 
3. Man and Space 6. Exploring Space 
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Complete series 
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London Ablaze! 
(Continued from page 81) 


that any moment he would send my 
father away in anger. Suddenly, he 
stood up. My father rose and so did 
I, not quite sure what was to happen. 

“Thou art a smart man, Nicholas 
Barbon,” said the King. “Thy plan 
would give security to many people. 
I am going to grant a charter for thy 
fire insurance company, under my 
royal seal.” 

Soon my father and I were outside 
the palace again. I felt very proud of 
my father, and as I looked up at him 
I knew that to me he was as great as 
Sir Christopher Wren and Mr. 
Samuel Pepys and the Earl of Bed- 
ford, and Rabbi Marks and all the 
other men who were helping to re- 
build our city. 

My father’s fire insurance company 
proved to be a good idea, for as I 
write this, it is 1676, ten years after 
the time of the big fire, and I want 
thee to know that there are now more 
than 20,000 members who belong to 
my father’s plan. When a fire occurs, 
men are there the next day to pay 
the owner the insurance money. 

And, if I may be so bold as to say 
this, I would not be surprised if the 
idea of fire insurance companies 
spread all over Europe, for already 
in France they are copying it. 

As my father says, “Fire is a terri- 
ble thing to happen. But if thy house 
does burn, it is fine to know that 
there will be money to rebuild it.” 


Hoo-00! Hoo-oo! Hoo-oo! 
(Continued from page 55) 


“Oh, no. From what I’ve heard, 
most of the boys are going to be 
scary ghosts. And most of the girls 
will be ugly witches. The one who 
has the best disguise and doesn’t give 
himself away before time to unmask 
is to get the first prize.” 

“T wonder what the prize will be?” 
asked Jane. 

“Dave told me it is to be a super- 
duper harmonica. But you mustn’t 
tell. If I get it, maybe Til let you 
play it sometimes,” laughed Tim. 

As soon as it got dark, Jane helped 
Tim get into his outfit. “Miaow! Mi- 
aow! Miaow!” cried Tim as he wig- 
gled out the front door. Then the 
telephone rang. 

“Is it for me?” he called. 

“No, it’s for Jane. We'll see you at 
the Halloween party,” called his 
mother as she waved good-by. 

“Oh, Mother, that was Lois. She 
just got to Dave’s and said for us to 
hurry. We are to sneak in the back 
way and dress in the furnace room. 
Dave’s mother has a costume for 
you too.” 

As they arrived at the back door, a 
funny clown met them. When he 
took off his red and white mask, Jane 
laughed. It was Dave’s mother. 

Jane was sorry that there wasn’t a 
mirror in the furnace room so she 
and Lois could see themselves after 
they put on their costumes. They 
looked like twin owls with big yellow 
eyes. When they pulled strings, the 
big eyes blinked open and shut. The 
girls giggled as they stood there 
blinking at each other. 

Jane’s mother was dressed like a 
gypsy. She wore long dangly silver 
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earrings and had ever so many jan- 
gle bracelets up and down her arms. 

As they were ready to leave for 
the spooky barn, Jane said, “Oh, I 
almost forgot. I want to give you my 
horseshoe-nail ring to wear. Tim says 
everyone will know me on account of 
this funny old ring. Put it on. ’'m 
giving it to you for keeps.” 

Lois slipped it on her little finger 
and thanked her. 

The clown, the gypsy, and the 
yellow-eyed owls tiptoed over to the 
new barn. Inside, it was decorated 
with cornstalks and ever so many 
pumpkins. 

Jane knew Tim right away because 
he was the only black cat. “I hope 
he wins the harmonica,” she whis- 
pered to herself. “If he does, he said 
he’d let me play it sometimes.” 

There were so many ghosts and 
witches, clowns and bats, that it al- 
most made Jane and Lois dizzy as 
they played follow-the-leader. 

The funniest game of all was the 
walnut race. Each one had to shove 
a walnut with his nose along the 
floor from one chalk line to another. 
Tim had a hard time because his 
cat mask kept slipping up over his 
eyes. In fact he had such a hard time 
that he received the booby prize—a 
tiny tin horn. 

After all the games were over, the 
yellow-eyed owls passed baskets, filled 
with popcorn balls wrapped in 
orange cellophane. Every now and 
then Jane and Lois pulled the strings 
to make their yellow owl eyes blink- 
ity-blink. 

Time after time they were asked, 
“Whoo-oo are you? Whoo-oo are 
you?” 

Jane could hardly keep from gig- 
gling out loud when her own brother, 
Tim, kept teasing Lois. “Say, silly 
owl, I’d know you anywhere. You 
and your silly old horseshoe-nail 
ring.” 

The black owls moaned mysteri- 
ously, “Hoo-oo! Hoo-oo! Hoo-oo!” 

The time came for everyone to try 
to guess who the others were. 

The gypsy pinned a number on ev- 
eryone. Then, one at a time, each 
stood up on a bale of hay. The others 
wrote the number and the name 
they guessed that person to be on a 
slip of paper. 

Dave’s mother collected the slips. 
Then she peeked behind each mask 
to see if the answer was correct. 

A witch with a long crooked nose 
received the third prize—a little toy 
drum. 

One little black owl, the one that 
wore the horseshoe-nail ring, got sec- 
ond prize—a jack-o’-lantern jigsaw 
puzzle, 

The other. little hoot owl with 
blinking yellow eyes received the first 
prize—a beautiful harmonica! 

Not a single one at the party had 
guessed who that owl was. 

Jane smiled to herself. “Giving 
Lois my funny old ring sure fooled 
them all.” 

The black owls thanked the clown 
for the lovely prizes by hooting, 
“Hoo-00! Hoo-oo! Hoo-oo! Thank- 
you-oo!” Then they flipflapped their 
black wings and flew outside the 
back door. Before anyone realized it, 
the mysterious owls had disappeared 
out into the black night. 

Jane’s mother was waiting just out- 
side the door for them. They hurried 


to the furnace room and hustled out 
of their costumes. 

Tim walked home with some of his 
ghost friends. “The party was fun, 
wasn’t it?” he exclaimed to his 
mother. “But Jane should have 
known better. That old nail ring of 
hers was a dead giveaway. I'll leave 
my booby prize by her bed. She can 
blow the little tin horn in the morn- 
ing.” 


As Tim opened the door, he saw 
the moonbeams make slinky shadows 
on the curtains. He heard a spooky 
sound, “Hoo-o0! Hoo-oo! Hoo-oo!” 

Tim fumbled for the light switch. 
As the bedside lamp flashed on, he 
saw a shiny harmonica on the table 
beside it. He also noticed a white 
faded mark around Jane’s little finger 
as she pushed back her hair. “Say, 
your funny old ring is gone.” 


“Why, so it is, Mr. Detective,” 
laughed Jane. “I gave it to Lois for 
keeps before we went to the party. 
Now if you let me play that little tin 
horn, I'll let you play this super- 
duper harmonica sometimes.” 

Jane yawned and pulled the covers 
up around her neck. 

“Good night, little owl,” said Tim. 

A sleepy little owl answered, “Hoo- 
oo! Hoo-oo! Hoo-oo!” 
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The Instructor Illustrated Resource Units 


Each Unit, printed on heavy enameled paper, includes an eight-page bro- 
chure and a portfolio of pictures. The brochure (size of The INSTRUCTOR 
page) provides everything you need for teaching the Unit ... aims and 
objectives, important meanings to be developed, teaching procedure, 
subject matter for the pupils, topics for supplementary lessons, things to 
do, ideas for culminating activities, and a bibliography for each of the 
grade levels. 


@ Pictures to use for rapid comprehension. 

@ Material organized for each grade level. 

e@ Timesaving plan of teaching procedure. 

@ Four pages of Visual Material with each unit. 


The four-page picture portfolio contains 25 or more "key" pictures. They 
may be shown or cut out (no printing on the back) for the bulletin board. 
Each Unit is a source of fresh, new material that will help you present 


progressive units of work. Use the coupon below to order your supply of 
Units NOW. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSvVILLE, N. Y: 


Please send me the following ILLUSTRATED RESOURCE UNITS at once: IN 1060 


Total 


(CD Individual UNITS (Order by number below) @ 50c each. 


On orders for 1 unit only, cash must accompany order.) 


Quantities 5-10 Units, each 40c. Quantities 11-20 Units, each 35c. 
CJ 21 Selected UNITS listed by number below @ $7.50 
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O # 951, Natural Science SU. trates 

0 # 953, Living Together C) # 954, World Peoples 
C No. 950, Complete Library of 86 Illustrated Units @ $30.00 
C0 Enclosed is §.................. , payment in full. [) Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 
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Related - Subject Sets Meet Your Every Need 


Here's the handy new way to use The Instructor Illustrated Units — in 
four Related-Subject Sets. Each set is packaged in a new-type, cloth- 
bound portfolio which provides for easier handling — for the most con- 
venient storage of both units and additional materials you want to keep 
with your units. You'll find that these related-topic sets will enable you 
to plan easily for better curriculum coverage. And through the increased 
use of unit experiences, you will better integrate Social Studies and 
Science with other subjects to attain desired classroom objectives. 


86 Units for Science and Social Studies 


Here is the complete list of Resource Units grouped in four sets of related- 
subject materials. Units may be purchased in related-subject sets, in sets of 
your choice, or individually. Sets are packaged in a new-type, cloth-bound 
portfolio. When ordering individually, please order by number. 






No. 951, NATURAL No. 952, PHYSICAL 


SCIENCE 


Milk (U48) 
National Parks (U47) 
Natural 

Resources (U16) 
Petroleum (U86) 
Pets and 

Their Care (U70) 
Plant Life (U39) 
Rocks and 

Minerals (U5) 
Sea Creatures (U28) 
Trees (U9) 
Water (U82) 
Weather (U19) 
Wild Flowers (U36) 


individual Units, each 


SCIENCE 


Alr Conditioning (U38 
American Inventors (U75) 
American Railroads (U71) 
Atomic Energy (U49) 
Clothing (U26) 
Communication (U2) 
Conservation (U79) 
Electricity (U54) 

Food (U 


) 

History of Aviation (U1) 
ron and Steel (U74) 
Lumbering (U52 
Modern Airplanes (U73) 
Music (U33 
Rubber (U78) 

lence in 

Agriculture (U66) 
Scientists in 

Commerce (U60) 
Scientists In 

industry (U658) 
Ships and Boats (U12) 
Story of Printing (U26 
Synthetic Fibers (U68) 
Transportation (U17) 





c 


No. 953, LIVING 
TOGETHER 





No. 954, WORLD 


PEOPLES 
frica (U72) 
laska (U84) 
ustralia (U63) 
anada y 7 
arly Indians (U80) 
skimos (U4 
Holland (U23) 
ndia and Pakistan (U69) 
Indians (U40) 














ca 2, 
Temperate Zone (U65) 
Switzerland (U43) 





{On orders for 1 unit only, cash must accompany order.) 


Quantities 11-20 Units, each 35c. 


Quantities 5-10 Units, each 40c. 

21 Units of Your Choice in Case _. 
Each Set of Related-Subject Units in Case 
Complete Library of 86 Units in 4 Cases 
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5c. 
50 
50 
00 








Famous Perry Pictures 


34 :.99¢: 


34 Presidents, 
of the U.S. or 
your choice of 
34 Mythology, 
34 Early American 
History, 
or 34 famous Art 
pictures 5/2” x 8” 
beautifully 
lithographed on 
fine paper. 





These beautiful Perry Pictures Sem eeeeame ee, 
are approved and used by hun- 
dreds of school systems all over NOTE 
the world. Perfectly detailed in 
warm sepia tones these prints 
are ideal Visual Aids in educa- 
tion. 

NOW READY .. . The NEW 
1961 Perry Pictures catalog 
with 1600 miniature illustra- 
tions and sample pictures. . . 
send for your copy NOW... 


only 35c. oe 


PERRY PICTURES, INC. 
BOX C-10, MALDEN 48, MASS. 


f 

e 

; To purchasers of 
i the 34 Presidents 
g set-es A Picture 
‘ of the NEW 

‘ PRESIDENT will 
1 be sent automa- 
1 tically after the 
a November elec- 
1 tions. 

' 








SPECIAL MODELS 


for 


JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


Write for Choir Catalog C-61 
Junior Choir Catalog J-61 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., 1000 N. MARKET ST 
CHICAGO 1, ILL LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
228 W. LaSalle St 1624 N. Cahuenga Blvd 


CHERS—LOOK! 
p 


Turn everyday items ) 









NEW YORK 1, N.Y 
366 Fifth Ave 





(odds & ends like these) 
ieeoie into exciting classroom 
—_ projects—easily, fast 


were 


Bottie Caps 


—at almost no cost! 


Flower Pots 


Subscribe NOW to PACK-0-FUN 
Scrapcraft Monthly Magazine 
for Hundreds of Fresh, Original Ideas! 








Add new sparkle, interest, enthusiasm 





and real fun toc!ass room projects. Sub- 
scribe now to PACK-O-FUN Scrap- 
craft Monthly, and have plenty of good, 
down-to-earth help always at your fin- 
gertips. Easy, quick ideas for themes 
for social study projects and every hol- 
widay of the school year... ideas that 
J, help thousands of teachers plan suc- 
cessfully, week after week, on a lim- 
ited budget. Every issue of PACK-O- 
FUN contains 52 pages of child-tested 
projects illustrated with simple com- 
Lol plete directions. New party helps, sea- 

ollipop Jar sonal and holiday ideas, clever skits 

5-ft.lce Cream | and stunts every month. Send coupon 
Carton Totem Pole | below for your subscription to PACK- 
O-FUN Scraperaft Monthly. Do it now 
and get — FREE—a big ‘365 Easy 
Scraperaft Ideas” Booklet! 

7 


(IO Mus 
f ; Only $e 


Wuesex. 2 
FREE “365 EASY SCRAPCRAFT IDEAS” Booklet 
If you subscribe now to PACK-O-FUN 


Valuable! Contains an ‘‘idea-a-day”’ for 
#\ making useful gifts, toys, games, etc. Ideas 
from previous issues of PACK-O-FUN, now 
wast \\ inl0th year. Get yours FREE with subscrip- 
scaavenar™) tion to PACK-O-FUN. Mail coupon today! 


{\ PACK-O-FUN penvhidee, ti. 


| PACK-O-FUN, Dept. 5100, Park Ridge, tt. 


($2.00 enclosed for 1-year PACK-O-FUN subscription 












Salt Box 
Elephant Bank 








Coffee Can 























| $4.56 enclosed for 3-year subscription (SAVE $1.50) | 
OOGROUP PRICE: $1.50 each when 6 or more 

| subscriptions are sent in together. | 
] Also send FREE ‘365 SCRAPCRAFT IDEAS” Booklet | 
| with each PACK-O-FUN subscription. (Please print) 


| NAME 





ADDRESS 


| ott t ——--_--_------ SONE.----STATE.-----—- | 











Voting—Bother or Privilege? 
(Continued from page 47) 


FRANZ—I don’t know, Elsa. The 
State never forgets things like that. 

HULDA (returns with Elsa’s violin, 
which she hands to her daughter) — 
Here, Elsa, you should be practicing. 

etsa—Thank you, Mama. (She 
takes violin and plucks strings.) 

OFFICER (enters from left and ad- 
dresses Elsa severely)—So, there you 
are! You must have come directly 
home. 

ELSA (nervously)—What do you 
want? 

orricer—In the name of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, I de- 
clare you under arrest. (He puts one 
hand on Elsa’s shoulder, takes the 
violin from her with the other hand, 
and tosses it carelessly on the bench. 
Franz picks it up and examines it 
anxiously. ) 

HULDA—What has she done? 

orricer—She has been behaving 
suspiciously. Every day for two weeks 
she has been seen loitering at the post 





Fire Safety 
Gertrude Rosenkild 


Fire is very 

Cozy and warm 

In campfire pit 

Or in fireplace lit, 
But 

Fire can destroy 

House or barn 

When children forget 

And play with it! 





office. She is waiting for a secret com- 
munication, plotting against the 
People’s Republic. 

etsa—Oh, no, sir! I was waiting 
for a letter from the government. 

orricer—A likely story! Come with 
me. (He pushes her roughly ahead of 
him. Elsa protests meekly. Franz and 
Hulda look on helplessly.) 

HULDA—Do something, Franz! 

FRANz— What can I do? If I inter- 
fere, I, too, will be arrested, and then 
you would be left alone. Besides, I be- 
lieve we may be able to prove that 
she really was waiting for a letter 
from the government. After all, she 
had to fill out ten different forms 
when she applied for permission. 

(Sounds of loud male voices off 
left.) 

orricer (roughly pushes Elsa onto 
stage and stands at left entrance) — 
Next time your luck won’t be so 
good, so, watch out! ( Exits.) 

(Hulda and Franz rush to Elsa.) 

FRANZ— What happened? 

etsa (holds up a torn envelope) — 
As he was taking me down the road, 
another officer came up with this let- 
ter. It is from the government. The 
officer who arrested me read it and 
gave it to me, saying I was free. 

HuLDA— What does the letter say? 

e.sa (fumbling in haste)—I haven't 
read it yet, but it must say I can go 
to Budapest. (Excitedly.) Oh, Papa, 
may I leave tomorrow? How happy 
I am! Now I can study and learn 
how to use my beloved violin to play 
the music of the great composers. 

(Franz takes letter, reads it, and 
shakes his head sadly.) 

(Continued on page 120) 





PICTURE NUMBER MATCHING POSTERS 





Classroom-tested posters for 
learning the numbers 1 to 10 
in kindergarten and primary 
grades. 


i 


Ten two-color charts with sym- 
bols, matching words and num- 
bers, and 20 small cards for 
new number matching game for 
pupils. Large 11” x 14” posters 
show dogs on both sides. 


A GUIDE FOR TEACHING 
BEGINNING NUMBERS AND 
INSTRUCTIONS, INCLUDED. 


$1.75 plus postage. (Wt. 24 oz.) 














A colorful 15 post- 
er set for learning 

u the fifteen addi- 
Ls j tion facts _illus- 
trated by groups 
> meager a | of two through six 


A 15 poster set 
showing _ colorful 
toys for learning 
the fifteen sub- 
traction facts illus- 
trated by groups 
of two through six 
on 11 x 14 inch 
posters. Included 
are 10 small cards 
for pupil partici- 
pation in learning 
the basic subtrac- 
tion methods. 





on 11 x 14 inch 
posters including 
10 small cards for 
pupil participation 
in telling number 
stories. 





A GUIDE FOR TEACHING BEGIN- 
NING ADDITION FACTS AND IN- 
STRUCTIONS INCLUDED FOR $1.75 
plus postage (Wt. 24 oz.) 


A GUIDE FOR TEACHING BEGIN- 
NING SUBTRACTION FACTS AND 
INSTRUCTIONS INCLUDED FOR 
$1.75 per set plus postage (Wt, 24 oz.) 


PICTURE COLOR MATCHING POSTERS 














For teaching and display, a new 
basic color set of posters with 
animals showing the eight colors: 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
purple, brown, and black. Eight 
posters on 9” x 11” white cards. 
Eight small matching word cards 
for pupil participation. 


INSTRUCTIONS INCLUDED 
$1.50 plus postage (Wt. 8 oz.) 


Creattue Publishing House of Orford. Tne. 





red 


Oxford, Ohio 





MAIL YOUR ORDER ON THIS COUPON TODAY 
Please ship the following order 
een sets PICTURE NUMBER MATCHING POSTERS at $1.75 per set 
plus postage. (Wt. 24 oz.) 


.sets PICTURE NUMBER ADDITION POSTERS at $1.75 per set 
plus postage. (Wt. 24 oz.) 


Ser... ..sets PICTURE NUMBER SUBTRACTION POSTERS at $1.75 per set 
plus postage. (Wt. 24 oz.) 








a sets PICTURE COLOR MATCHING POSTERS at $1.50 per set 
plus postage. (Wt, 8 oz.) 

aa 

ae ae ee ae 

City. candied Zone..... - State 
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NEW HORIZONS Suggestions we hope you find 
IN TEACHING helpful and interesting 


195 Different Sources 


New... Free 
TRAVEL 


POSTERS 


AND OTHER MATERIAL 
FOR LANGUAGE CLASSES, 
SOCIAL STUDIES, ART. f[ 













Here’s 32 page booklet, sources 
OF FREE TRAVEL POSTERS and 
other aids. Most of the posters 
are works of art, expensive to 
reproduce, and are not sent out 
indiscriminately. So, booklet tells 


Typical 
whete to write, gives sample let- Attractive 
ter and result-getting approach. Bo gt 

PART I OF BOOKLET lists names available 
and addresses of 85 travel agen- to fit your 
cies and air and steamship offices, — 


covering 54 overseas areas. 
PART II gives names and addresses 
of sources offering material and 
information on the United States. 
PART III gives names and ad- 
dresses of information offices of 
embassies and consulates of coun- 


2 Use for broadening and stimu- 
lating added interest. 

3 And the posters could also be 
used to brighten school room. 


To get SOURCES OF FREE TRAVEL 
POSTERS and Geographic Aids, as 





described—32 pages; stiff cover; 544x814"; 
another Supt. Miller publication of teacher 
aids realistically compiled with first hand 
knowledge of teacher needs; just send 
name, address and 50¢ postpaid to 

SUPT. BRUCE MILLER 
' Box 369, 
Riverside, Cal: 


tries having diplomatic relations 

with the United States. 

1 Use forstatistical,educational, 
economic, cultural information. 










After a busy day 

' enjoy the lively flavor of 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
~ Gives you a refreshing little lift and 








RAISE MONEY EASILY andwith Dignity 


i \ Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
/\\ EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 
Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write: 









CREATE BULLETIN BOARDS 


“How to Create Outstanding Bulletin Boards” is a 
helpful brochure telling you how to have unusual 
bulletin boards. There are many illustrations show- 
ing how to make most any size or shape bulletin 
board attractive. The illustration at the right is one 
of more than 50 illustrations of actual bulletin 
boards you will receive. Make your own or purchase 
necessary designs from us. Send 25¢ for this bro- 
chure. This will be applied on your first order for 
designs. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 
Dept. MMA 6048 Avondale Ave., Chicago 31 , Ill. 
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GAMES 


c - a oY CLARA BARNES 


Teacher, First Grade 
George Melcher School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


COWBOY, PONY, INDIAN 


The children form a circle. “It” walks around the outside of the 
circle, touching each child, naming them “Cowboy” and “Pony” alter- 
nately, until he is ready to be chased. Then he touches one and says, 
“Indian.” That one chases him around the circle. If the Indian 
catches “‘it,” “it” goes into the center of the circle and remains there 
until another child is caught. If “it” gets back to the vacant place 
safely he may remain on the circle. “Indian” becomes new “it.” 


GRAB THE BACON 


The children form two rows of players of 
equal number and face each other, 50 to 
100 feet apart. An Indian club is set in the 
center with a small rag thrown over it. At 
a signal, player 1 from line A runs toward 
the rag at the same time that player 1 from 
line B runs. The one reaching the center first 
grabs the “bacon” and tries to get back to 
his place without being tagged by the op- 
posing player. If he is successful he scores a 
point for his side, but if he is caught no score 
is given. The rag is returned to the center, 
and the next runners go on the signal. This 
continues until all have run. The side earn- 
ing the larger score wins. 


A87654321 


B12345678 





HALT 


The players group around a single player with a soft ball. As he 
throws it above his head, the players scatter; the thrower catches the 
ball and calls, “Halt.” Everyone must stop where he is as soon as he 
calls. The player throws the ball at any other player, attempting to 
hit him below the waist. If he hits him, that player becomes “it,” and 
game starts once more. If he fails to hit a player he runs and recovers 
the ball while the players scatter again. Upon recovering it, he calls, 
“Halt.” All players must stop wherever they are. He attempts to hit 
someone again. After three unsuccessful tries, a new player is chosen 
to be “it.” Each time a new player starts the game, the children come 
to the center area to gather around him. 


PASS IT 


The children are in two facing rows. The first child in each row 
has a double handful of erasers or clothespins. On a signal, he puts 
all of them on the floor in front of the child next to him, who picks 
them up, stands up straight, and then places them on the floor in 
front of the player next to him. He must have all the erasers in his 
hands and must pick up any dropped ones before placing any in front 
of his neighbor. The side that can pass them to the end of the line and 
back to its leader first wins. 


GHOSTS AND GOBLINS 


A row of ghosts and a row of goblins face each other about 20 or 
30 feet apart. The goblins start walking toward the ghosts, who have 
turned around with their backs to them. When the ghosts think the 
goblins are close to them they call out, “Halloween,” and turn around 
to chase the goblins. All that they catch become ghosts. Then the 
goblins stand on their base line and turn their backs, while the ghosts 
proceed toward the goblins. The game continues in this way. 
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FILMSTRIPS 


RECOMMENDED BY IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor 





=S School of Education 
New York University 
ade 
ool 
uri 5 records and 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE SERIES—6 strips; color; produced by Young " en Quiz Cards 
a —. available from McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y.; $32.50 per set; $6 single strip. ti ti 
This set rounds out the producer’s coverage of the subject area by giving us usica u I ica ion ecor S$ 
the material on the nature of light and color; sound ; the types and kinds of stars; Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
er- prehistoric animals; how our body fights disease; the composition of atoms and f T th & Peal 
; molecules, The basic scientific facts are given in such a way that scientific con- rom [wos tarougn I werves 
ys, cepts can be formulated and the pupil provided with a working knowledge of Now for the first time the Multiplica- class will have fun trying to “beat the 
ian what constitutes the difference between substances; how elements combine to = Tables we an == ae man on the record” in the quiz. 
ere form objects; where light, color, and plant and animal forms come from; the pus on records ousands Of scioo'S Bremner Musical Multiplication Ree- 
ce difference between an element and a compound. Designed and recommended awe geet ~— Fn ecmanyases a ords are sold only by ae avail- 
for grades four to eight. plication Necords. leacners and pup able in stores. If not delighted after 
find them a wane See from the five days trial, return them for full re 
t f ti ill. . 
FRENCH LANGUAGE FILMSTRIPS—2 strips; color; with 45 rpm ree- eg pint cad oeicind fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
ords and teacher’s manuals; produced by National Film Board of Canada, Each table—from the Twos through the Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 
available from Stanley Bowmar Co., 12 Cleveland St., Valhalla, N.Y.; Twelves—has its own distinctive tune Se ee eeeeeeesesessosseersss 
$7.95 each, and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
As part of the series titled “En Francais Sur l’Ecran,” these two strips are ae —— childtee hathtantte Dept. A-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
delightful material to use with beginning French students. “Les Exploits de - ; ; Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- 
Ti-Jean Dans l’Ouest” and “Ti-Jean et Les Boucherons” give us an opportuni- ne wy * geen a Oe —, Tem ‘not ‘ally. ule Cords ‘com pot the oom 
M e p e plete set within fiv 
ty to see some of the western wheat farms of Canada and the logging camps. these records thin five days for full refund. 
:s A 


The narration introduces us to simple conversational French and starts us to 
work with easy questions and answers. Record and teacher’s manual enable us 
to hear and work with the language, and the story element is interesting enough 
to hold the attention of young pupils. Recommended for elementary pupils. 


LEADERS OF AMERICA—6 strips; black and white; produced by En- 
eyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIl., 
$18 per set; $3 single strip. 

History is made by individuals, and this series shows several individuals who 
have helped to make our own history—Lincoln, John Q. Adams, Calhoun, 
Webster, Lafayette, and Jackson. Material of this type is really social biography 
and the individual is depicted in his role of leader and statesman. Useful as 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 





O $9.95 enc. 
0 45 RPM 


©) School purchase order enc. 
O 78 RPM 


eee 
SAORI: SE: 


ee re eee eer ee 















8 supplementary resource data for social studies in the middle grades. a ae Nears mia ne 
OUR NATIONAL PARKS—10 strips; color; produced by Curriculum 
Materials Corp., 10031 Commerce Ave., Tujunga, Calif.; $3.95 each. be 
Our great national park areas are not merely pleasant vacation places, they why stick or tack 
are also centers of forest and animal wealth. These strips are not birds’-eye 
views of scenic spots, but descriptions of the geologic riches, forest animal and 24 
plant life, and prehistoric Indians of the area. They offer material that will 
h help children understand why these areas should be preserved, and what they 
e mean to both the social and economic life of our country. Very good for social ih) 
the studies and conservation units in the middle grades. w en you can 
he 
to PICTURE BOOK PARADE—SET NO. 5—4 strips; 1 black and white; 
3 color; filmstrip text booklet; 33 1/3 rpm record; produced by Weston % T q a as T A  « ® 
und Woods Studios, Weston, Conn.; $25 per set. @ 
ers These four stories are part of the six filmstrip-record sets available from this 
ills, producer. The story narration is on the record. “In the Forest” (a black and 
hi white strip), “Curious George Rides a Bike,” “The Five Chinese Brothers,” 
" and “Jenny’s Birthday Book” are delightful in themselves, and the art work on Keep a supply of these wonderful 
sen the strips emphasizes a sort of fantasy quality that has great appeal for young little discs in your desk. They’ 
me viewers. The material can be used in a number of ways, and is good to recom- ine — - they re 
mend for language arts, reading work, and story hours in the lower grades. perfect for mounting papers, 
charts - ideal for window and 
SCIENCE FILMSTRIPS—8 strips; color; produced by Moody Institute wall decorations 
of Science, P.O. Box 25575, Los Angeles 25, Calif.; $44 per set; $6 each 
for 1 to 4 strips; write for prices on larger purchases. ; 
The entire series noted here is good, but we wish to call attention to “Wealth Stik-tacks are adhesive on both sides, out of sight 
_ ? the Ocean, ‘How Does a Garden Grow,” Life Story of a Butterfly, ‘Won- when in use and stick instantly to all surfaces (in- 4 Folders 
er of Crystals,” and “Wonders of Snow.” The photographic quality is ex- ludi 1 ‘ 
yuts cellent, and the subject’s descriptive material equally good. This producer seems cluding glass, wood and tile) EXCEPT THE FIN- te package (328 discs) 
icks to capture authenticity of reproduction that makes these filmstrips good, clear, GERS. They’re easy to remove, won’t damage dis- only $1.00 
- in close-up study material, which is valuable at any grade level. played items or background and may be used over 
- ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—3 strips; color; produced by The Jam Handy ent oer cue, Onder Seitaihe Seley apna 
‘ont Organization, 2821 E, Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.; $14.95 per set. your school supplier or this coupon. 
and The value of this series lies in the fact that data pertaining to the historical 
background and economic value of this great waterway are well presented and PITT tt ttetetttttettt 
placed in relation to the geographic importance. Enough information is given : . ‘ 
to tell the story adequately; geographic details are also clearly presented, and You'll find hun- 1 STIK-TACK COMPANY* ; 
the material is recommended for social studies in middle and upper grades. dreds of uses for . 165 Bridge Street, Cambridge 41, Mass. H 
Base-Tape too-it’s 4 aus pid ~ * 
WINNIE THE WITCH—single strip; color; produced by Society for Stik-tack im tape | © Mecioned te Qc OE oon. 5 
hal Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Iil.; $6. form. 1200” in dis- § ss = 0 aaa a alent ae 
fe tt ; i : » chi ’ ' nclosed is $...............-.- wooo FOllS gg 
fate At this time of year witches are very important characters in the children’s penser package - 4 of Base-Tape @ $1.49 each. . 
social calendar. The story of a witch who could not scare anyone is a fine one $1.49. Alsothrough §% ' 
the to add to the list of material for use at Halloween time. Very young pupils will Vv school suppliers or ; Ri Be) te oe ed nh See . 
und love the art and color work, and slightly older ones will enjoy it in conjunction thie esenen., 1 ; ' 
the with reading and dramatic presentations. P : WD cists ch winnddnnkgdssecdinanebeueeeaas : 
ere ee tate ....... 
osts For handy reference, paste these reviews The | eee one en aoe by ‘ peat , OM - : 
a ee SS Pe er eee ee 
on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically, ys Toronto 10 ” Rencnupiptanerdnasasenspabesiasipeniesesaenanitenpaaaiall 
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WHEN ON A SEA 


OF PAPERWORK 
...turn toa 


Copy rile J 


DUPLICATOR e@ 





THE ONLY *_ ELECTRIC’: 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR WITH LEVER AUTOMATION! 
WITH THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 


%* One single lever for all operating 
actions 


The new Copy-rite duplicating machine 
is electric, compact, completely auto- 
matic, modern and streamlined in de- 
sign. Takes all sizes from postcard to = 
9x14. Occupies only 16”x 24”. Carries * Automatic stop after paper load 
the famous Copy-rite Full Year Guar- is exhausted 

antee. By far the greatest advancement %* Exclusive margin adjustment 

in the spirit duplicator field! during operation 


Free Demonstration. Send - yew meme on %* Pilot light signals end of run 
a postcard. e’ arrange a emonstration in ‘ 
vou office without cost or obligation. * New feed table with no rubber parts 


®, 
-pile 1201 CORTLAND STREET 
opy CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


WOLBER DUPLICATOR AND SUPPLY COMPANY 








READINESS — 9” x 12” cards present numbers through 10, 
drill in number learning and association. Two colors both 
sides. Ten 2” x 4” answer cards. Suggestion sheet for teacher 


included. 

21D421....wt. per set 10 oz.....per set, $1.50 
ADDITION — 37 cards, 9” x 12.” Drill in addition problems. 
Objects on one side. Other side folds to show problem and 
answer on opposite sides. Suggestion sheet for teacher in- 


cluded. 
21D431...wt. per set 11/2 Ibs....per set, $1.50 
SUBTRACTION — 36 cards, 9” x 12”, with subtraction prob- 


lems. Objects on one side. Other side folds to show problem 
and answer on opposite sides. Suggestion sheet for teacher 


included. 
24D441...wt. per set 1/2 Ibs....per set, $1.50 


S14 ae) aile Me\ to)ge each child develops 
arithmetic skills through 


practice, according to his individual capacity. Cards pro- 
gress from simplest to most difficult step of number opera- 
tion. Answers for self-checking on back of cards. 


2 ADDITION SETS: Grade 3 (48 cords) level 1, level 2; 

24 Grade 4 (48 cords)__ levell,.__ level 2; Grade 5 (24 cards) _— 

“Ay SUBTRACTION SETS: Grade 3 (48 cords)__level 1,_ level 2; 
y Grade 4 (24 cords) _ ___; Grade 5 (24 cards)... 














Checkit 


48-card set, 20 oz.... $1.60  24-card set, 12 0z.... $1.00 


Mark quantity before subjects, tear out and mail. 
For fastest service, send remittance, including postage. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ARDY 


1904 n. narragansett ave. 
chicago 39, ill. 


teacher's guide 


| write for CATALOG No. 61 showing complete linc 
| of BECKLEY-CARDY teaching materials and supplies. | 
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RECORDS 


RECOMMENDED BY ELVA S. DANIELS 


HAT could be more timely 
W than an album of Hawaiian 
music? And who, other than 
James Michener, could better se- 
lect the songs and describe each? 
Add to this some gorgeous color 
photographs and you will gladly 
part with $3.98 to own James 
Michener’s Favorite Music of 
Hawaii (RCA Victor, LPM 2150, 
33% rpm). Your class will like 
“Hawaii Ponoi” the official state 
song (words by the brother of the 
Queen who wrote “Aloha Oe¢,” 
and music by a German bandmas- 
ter who spent many years on the 
islands). As Michener explains, 
Hawaiian music is of three types: 
authentic songs, popular songs 
written by visiting musicians, and 
Tahitian music. Children will en- 
joy “Sweet Leilani,” and “Hawai- 
ian War Chant,” as well as un- 
familiar tunes like “The Birds of 
Pukarua” and “Akaka Falls.” 
Many songs lend themselves to 
rhythmic accompaniment and in- 
terpretive dancing. The entire 
performance is authentic and 
tasteful. Michener’s notes are 
readable at fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade levels. If you plan a 
unit on Hawaii, you will surely 
want this record. 

We Speak through Music, 
three albums and song book, 
Stanbow Productions, Inc., 12 
Cleveland St., Valhalla, N.Y., 
$20. A single album with book is 
$7.95. These albums can _ be 
shipped on approval for a ten-day 
trial. 

The records and song book are 
primarily designed to be used by 
a speech teacher working with 
children who have articulation 
defects. Instead of asking the 
child to read lists of words or jin- 
gles or poems featuring his par- 
ticular problem, the teacher can 
play recorded songs. Each easy 
melody uses words that emphasize 
a consonant or vowel, and these 
are initial, medial, or final, and 
combinations of all three. “Yippi 
Yi,” “Monkey-Monk,” “Funny 
Fish,” and “The Witch” will have 
appeal. 

The songs are arranged with 
regard to vocabulary and conso- 
nant sound development. These 
records would be useful to par- 
ents who wish to supplement the 
werk of the speech teacher, to 
teachers of deaf, mentally re- 
tarded, and aphasic children, and 
to the classroom teacher who has 
speech improvement, reading 
readiness, and phonics training 
classes. 

There have been such a number 
or recorded versions of children’s 


fairy-tale classics that it’s refresh- 
ing to find a series of modern 
children’s classics. Read Me a? 
Story (Weston Woods, PBP 101 
through 106, 33% rpm, $4.95 
each) narrates faithfully from the 
texts of favorites such as “Mil- 
lions of Cats,” “Stone Soup,” 
“Make Way for Ducklings,” and 
‘others from the Picture Book Pa- 
rade. The style of the storyteller, 
Owen Jordan, is as refreshing as 
the titles, and the sound effects 
enhance rather than annoy. Film- 
strips and motion pictures in col- 
or or black and white, are avail- 
able. For details and information, 
write Weston Woods Studios, Inc., 
Weston, Connecticut. 

If your class has had little ex- 
perience with our folk songs, you 
will want American Folk Songs 
for Children, sung by Pete 
Seeger (Folkways, FC 7001, 33% 
rpm, $4.25). Begin with “This 
Old Man” because it’s well 
known, then “Frog Went A- 
Court-in’.” Small or large fry will 
enjoy both the change in each 
verse of the “M-hm,” and filling 
in the missing sound, as directed. 

Kindergarten children will learn 
to listen and follow directions in 
“Jim Along Josie,” as they walk 
jim along, hop jim along, tiptoe 
along, crawl along, and so on. 
They will also be able to listen 
to the words of “Clap Your 
Hands,” and change to stamping 
feet, nodding heads, tapping toes, 
and turning wheels. 

Older youngsters will appreci- 
ate the jazzlike mood of “All 
around the Kitchen,” as they 
raise their right foot or left hand, 
close both eyes, turn all around, 
and others, Children will take to 
the tunes quickly because of their 
rhythmic appeal, and repetitious 
but clever words. 

Today’s children seem to be 
much more interested in perform- 
ing on a brass or woodwind. 
Studying the violin is not the 
choice of the masses. Perhaps it 
is because they never hear the 
many moods of a well played 
violin. Expose one and all to The 
Art of Fritz Kreisler (RCA 
Victor, CAL 518, 33% rpm, 
$1.98). Ask the music specialist 
to explain to your pupils why the 
violin is difficult to play. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (request free 
catalogue on school letterhead); or 
from Children’s Music Center, Inc. 
5373 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 19 
(catalogue $.50; single copy free to 
Instructor readers). 
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\ Map Study with World Book 

\" 


AttHoucn children learn about using 
maps through daily contact, much is gained 
by a separate unit on maps. 

For a sixth-grade teacher, the World Book 
article Map helped to introduce such a 
study. Using its general organization, the 
class listed the purposes of maps and prac- 
ticed using the features which give maps 
meaning. They studied each type of map 
noting what special services were rendered. 

Several days were spent learning about how 
maps are made to scale. The class noted 
the scale of miles on the political map of 
their own state and worked out its length and 
width mathematically. Then they measured 
their state on the map of the United States, 
computing the dimensions from its scale. Both 
sets of figures were checked with those listed 
in Facts in Brief of the state articles. 

Picture postcards provided practice in 
using the map index. Each student identified 
the scene on his card, using the index of the 
political map of the state or province where 
it was located and reading the related text. 
In his report he identified the place, with 
latitude and longitude readings, and de- 
scribed the scene on the card. 

Political maps were put in the opaque 
projector to drill on symbols. Questions could 
be answered only by checking the maps. 

On the terrain maps, the children saw that 
the various shades suggested the color of 
ground and vegetation, as it would be seen 
from high in the air. Then they made com- 
parisons within their states, and among states 
in different parts of the country. 

The articles Loncirupe and LatiTuDE, as 
well as the Map article, provided explana- 
tions of geographic grids and their purpose. 
Latitude and longitude readings of prominent 
cities throughout the world were made. 

An interesting game resulted from using 
the air distance chart in the article AviATION. 
A student selected two cities, measured the 
distance between them, and computed the 
mileage according to the scale, while a second 
student found the answer on the mileage 
chart and converted nautical to statute miles. 

Reports were given on map making and 
its history, as well as on Gerhardus Mercator, 
the inventor of the mercator projector, and 
Henry Gannett, father of American map 
making. The class used many related articles, 
especially Coast AND Geopetic Survey, 
Gerocrapny, and NaviGcATION. 


State Geography 


Worvp Book terrain maps stimulate stud- 
ies of topography and its effect upon social 
and economic growth. Students use these 
maps to better understand population con- 


centration, and the location of agricultural, 
mining, and manufacturing developments. 

A class studying the terrain map of Penn- 
sylvania noted the pattern of the Allegheny 
and Appalachian mountains, bordered on 
either side by the Allegheny and Piedmont 
Plateaus. The political map showed the effect 
of these mountain ranges on highway pat- 
terns and the location and growth of cities. 

Specialty maps and graphs showing chief 
ways people earn their living substantiated 
the influence of topography on commercial 
developments within the state. The map 
showing manufacturing centers points out 
that except for Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, 
all are located on plateaus. The population 
map shows that only the plateau areas sup- 
port heavy concentrations of population. 

The study of any state is further aided by 
World Book’s seven regional articles, each 
with its own terrain and specialty map pages. 
The maps in the article MippLe ATLANTIC 
States enabled students to observe amounts 
of rainfall, length of growing seasons, and 
land formations as they extend beyond state 
boundaries. 


Learning about Oceans 


A FOURTH-GRADE teacher, in a beginning 
study of the earth, decided to introduce water 
areas before identifying the continents. 

A full-page illustration in the World Book 
article Ocean is highlighted with hemispheric 
map-drawings showing ocean areas. The chil- 
dren learned that about % of the earth’s sur- 
face is covered with water, and that the 
average depth of the ocean is 2% miles. 

A related chart pointed out characteristics 
of the ocean floor. Later, a committee com- 
pared ocean depths with a map of depth pro- 
files of the Great Lakes. 

Before teaching the names of the oceans, 
the teacher introduced the map showing 
ocean currents, linking the concept of currents 
moving clockwise north of the Equator and 
counterclockwise south of the Equator to the 
rotation of the earth. From this map, the 
children could see natural patterns for the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans, and 
when they were introduced by name, there 
was little problem in defining their areas. 

Coordinated geography and arithmetic ac- 
tivities resulted from the map showing im- 
portant sea routes and their lengths. As the 
children learned to identify land forms, they 
compared them with maps of the continents 
and separate countries, and then used politi- 
cal maps with indexes to find the cities. 

Travel magazines and leaflets from steam- 
ship companies described many of the trips 
for which routes were given. The children 
divided the number of days of the trips into 
the nautical miles shown on the map to deter- 
mine the speed of the ships. 
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Westward Ho! 


“Westwarp Ho!” was the title of a unit in 
which fifth-graders studied the great move- 
ments leading to the settling of the western 
half of the United States. 

A page of maps in the World Book article 
WESTWARD MoveMENT shows four stages of 
the settlement of the United States, from the 
year 1760 to the year 1850, with a related 
chart giving Red-Letter Dates in the treks 
to the west. A separate committee considered 
each of the four periods of development. 

A map in the same article showed main 
routes over the Appalachians, both by land 
and water, pointing out how the first frontiers 
of our country were developed. In the article 
Traits OF Earty Days a map demonstrates 
how Indian trails became the routes taken by 
thousands of settlers in the great westward 
movement of the 1800’s. The map, “The 
Shifting Frontier,” in the article PIonEER 
Lire, provided an excellent reference for it 
locates forts (that later became cities) built 
along these trails, gradually pushing civiliza- 
tion westward. 

In conjunction with both of these maps, 
the teacher suggested that the committees ex- 
amine the terrain map of the United States 
as well as the more detailed maps of the 
various sections of the country. By studying 
the direction of mountain ranges and the 
major river systems, it was easier to under- 
stand the paths taken by the early pioneers. 

In the article, Unirep States, History 
oF, a map shows each piece of land added to 
the original thirteen colonies. A map in the 
article Unrrep Srares, in the section “City 
and Country” also shows how the geographic 
center has advanced across the country as 
people have moved westward. 

At the conclusion of the unit students had 
a better picture of major mountain and river 
systems in the United States. 


Making a Map 


Tue Route of Columbus’s voyage to the 
New World, a 32-week trip made entirely by 
dead reckoning, is shown in the article 
Co.tumsus. This attracted the attention of 
fourth-graders who were studying the early 
explorers. They also were interested in a 
smaller map showing the world as it was 
known to Columbus, with the same ocean 
linking Japan and western Europe. 

The teacher of this group knew that the 
Boy Scouts were planning a hike for the fol- 
lowing week over a route they had heard 
about but not actually traveled. Before the 
trip, she asked each boy to make a map of 
how he thought the area was laid out. Then, 
making sure that they were equipped with 
pedometers and compasses, she suggested 





that they keep records for making a map of 
the area upon their return. 

Although the boys made careful notes, the 
job of plotting their route was more difficult 
than anticipated. After they had worked out 
their concepts of the route, they looked at 
a geodetic map of the area. 

Later the teacher showed the boys a large 
map of voyages of all famous explorers in the 
article ExpLorRATION AND Discovery. The 
simple map of Columbus’s first voyage, as 
compared with this more complex one, re- 
minded the boys of their own map compared 
with the geodetic survey. One of the results 
of using maps in World Book is stimulating 
other learning experiences related to maps. 


Following the Campaign 


A TEACHER in a sixth grade reported re- 
lated activities growing out of the use of 
maps in teaching the Revolutionary War. 

World Book introduces the article with a 
map showing the major issues causing the 
war both on land and sea. The Proclamation 
of 1763 prohibited pioneers from settling west 
of the Appalachians, with trade restrictions 
forcing the colonists to depend upon England 
for manufactured goods, and limiting trade 
with Africa and the West Indies. 

A series of colored maps explains the cam- 
paigns, tracing the paths of the American 
and British troops and showing the location 
of each battle with its outcome. By imple- 
menting them with terrain maps of the areas, 
students achieved a clearer picture of the ac- 
tion which had taken place. 

To conclude the unit, they referred to a 
full-page map illustrating the Treaty of Paris 
in 1783, with the American boundaries it 
fixed, and then reviewed again the important 
battles of the War. 

This unit on the Revolutionary War sus- 
tained interest at such a high level that the 
teacher decided to use the same approach 
for a pre-Veterans Day study of World War 
II. The class canvassed parents, friends, and 
relatives, listing campaigns in which they had 
fought. These in turn were located on the 
full-page maps of the European and Pacific 
Theaters and smaller maps showing the status 
of the Allies as the war progressed. Terrain 
maps of Europe and European countries also 
helped to explain conditions under which 
some of these battles took place. 

Children were amazed to note the number 
of areas in which their community was repre- 
sented. They were especially interested in the 
map showing where Allied troops crossed the 
English Channel on D-Day, for several chil- 
dren had fathers who had fought there. 

This unit was climaxed with a special 
Veterans Day assembly, with large maps pre- 
pared by the class showing what local 
veterans had helped to achieve. 
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Washington, D.C., coverings 
69 square miles on the 


The colored maps included in World Book Encyclopedia were pre- 
pared for the exclusive use of World Book by Rand McNally and 
the World Book Editors. World Book's map program is the result of 
actual classroom tests with children and extensive research in types 


of visual aids most effective in learning. 


Copies of this teaching aid are available for individual teacher 
use or in quantities for workshops and other study groups. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA, CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 


Advertisement sponsored by Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 


Decial Ex ousth, 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


Tue Sr. Lawrence Seaway is of interest 
to classes both in the United States and 
Canada. World Book Encyclopedia employs 
a variety of maps to show how the seaway has 
opened the world’s largest waterway to deep- 
sea navigation 

To explain the functioning of the seaway, 
a diagrammatic map spreads diagonally across 
two pages, illustrating major installations of 
the waterway and tracing the St. Lawrence 
between Montreal and Iroquois. A smaller 
map indicates the seaway’s position in rela- 
tion to the surrounding territory. Aerial 
photos show the Lake of St. Lawrence and 
the St. Lawrence power dams. 

One map shows inland cities that have 
now become international ports. A teacher 
assigned individual reports on each of these 
cities. Map indexes were used to relocate the 
cities on the political maps of the states and 
provinces and the accompanying articles de- 
scribed the products likely to be sent and 
received through these ports. 

Students found additional maps in related 
articles. The article Great Lakes traces 
steamship paths in the Great Lakes system of 
inland waterways, and a diagrammatic map 
shows water levels in the various lakes. The 
article WELLAND CANAL uses a map to show 
how it serves an important link in the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

A study of the seaway in World Book is a 
joint text-visual learning experience. 


Wheat, World Commodity 


SIxTH-GRADERS making a study of grains 
realized that wheat is the world’s most im- 
portant crop. The World Book map indicates 
that it is grown extensively in every continent 
except Africa. 

Another map of wheat-producing areas in 
the United States and Canada points out 
where winter and spring wheats are planted, 
and the class set out to discover why. With 
the specialty maps they compared the grow- 
ing seasons in the Southern Great Plains 
where hard red winter wheat is planted, and 
the Northern Great Plains, which produces 
hard red spring wheat. 

A comparison of terrain maps showed why 
the State of Washington grows winter wheat 
while North Dakota, in the same latitude, 
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plants spring wheat. Growing seasons of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta were 
also charted as suitable for spring wheat. 

World Book explains that Durum wheat 
grows well in dry areas. The class noted the 
light rainfall in northern Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, and the Dakotas, and saw why Durum 
wheat is planted in these states. 

In comparing the world production of 
wheat with that of corn and rice, a com- 
mittee reported that some areas, particularly 
in South America and Africa, not suitable 
for wheat, will readily support wide produc- 
tion of corn. They saw that corn is approach- 
ing wheat as a world commodity, but 90 per 
cent of rice production is still limited to Asia. 


What Makes , City ? 


A SEVENTH-GRADE class, interested in 
social and economic patterns of large cities, 
made a comparison of New York and 
Chicago, our two principal centers of com- 
merce, and Washington, the center of our 
government. 

The article Crry suggests major factors in- 
fluencing growth and development of metro- 
politan areas. State and sectional terrain 
maps were used to list geographical reasons 
why New York and Chicago achieved their 
great growths. Comparisons were made on 
the basis of the areas which each city serves, 
thereby explaining differences in manufac- 
turing and other economic developments. 

The map of the city of Washington was 
studied as an example of a metropolitan area 
planned to serve as the nation’s capital. Even 
so, in examining its layout with surrounding 
areas that allowed for great expansion, stu- 
dents readily understood why it has become 
America’s ninth largest city. 

The class used state terrain maps to com- 
pare the locations of the twenty largest U.S. 
cities. All of them are on, or have access to, 
a major waterway. A student who had 
visited London showed the class the World 
Book map of Inner London with the Thames 
River running through the city. 

A study of political maps of the states also 
demonstrated the great surburban growth 
taking place around large cities. In consider- 
ing New York, students were particularly in- 
terested in recent developments on Long 
Island. The map index referred them to a 
special insert showing in detail the many new 
suburbs in this area. 
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Learn about — 


Maps with 


World Book Encyclopedia 


Match symbols and words. 


expressway * 
state boundary O 
national capital = 
county line CF 
U.S. route —-—— 
city location menannesee 
A Map Story 


Use these words to fill in the blanks in the story below: eco- 
nomic activity; scale of miles; terrain; map index 


Bill wanted to know about Kalamazoo, Michigan. He 
found its location and population in the ............. 
The symbols, G6, on the political map helped him 
locate Kalamazoo, and by using the ............... 
he found that it is about 50 miles from Grand Rapids. 
| Peers map showed him what railroad to take 
Ge SE i'n os 0:5 ccleomuvlae UheeeRaeN 
map he found that Kalamazoo manufactures paper and 
metal products. 


© 1960 Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 












mie U.S. 
oe: Political Map 


1. Use the scale of miles to find how far a bird ‘flies 
from Cariboo, Maine, to the Washington Monument 
sides : then on to Miami, Florida, ....... 


2. Are the northern boundaries of Indiana and Cali- 
fornia in about the same latitude? ......... 


3. What city in Texas is just north of the 35° parallel 
jieb swuethaed re ? It is at the junction of routes 








Poe A ag Rae 

4. Two state capitals located just west 
of the 100° meridian are ........ : 
soa cod OR oaks b4 kes ee ce 
They are on the .......... River. 

5. What defines the northern border 
of Kentucky? .......... southern 
border of Tennessee? .......... 

6. The capital of Hawaiiis ......... , 
on the island of .......... 

7. Mt. McKinley in Alaska has an al- 
Goi cckdenss feet. 











Look up Your 
State or Province 






1. The capital is 


number for its location are ............ 
2. The east borders on ......... ee as : 
OE bisa dice os CM i. kcccoues . 
3. Of the total production ..... % is manufacturing; 
% is mining; .... % is agriculture. 
4. Where you live has ..... inches of yearly rainfall. 


5. An event in the early history of your state or province 
was 


SSCS HESSOCHAHC AACE Oo € 2140 86D £663 HOS OSS OC. S 60 


6. The terrain map shows that .................... 
trees should grow well in your area. 








7. The land regions map she 
divided into ra 
ur 


Article: Coat 
Are there coal deposits in your 
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Article: Unrrep Nations 
Where does the United States 
govern a trust territory under 


Sere 





Article: Moon 
lf the moon were set down on 
the United States, it would extend from San Francisco 
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Article: WEATHER 
On a weather map, wavy lines are used ta connect 
pennant Gilt BOMB... os. ccccccccsnvensdconcessebucs 


Article: CHILE 

The coastline of Chile is so long that if it were placed 
on North America, it would stretch from the Arctic 
eee GP vc cawWsdviun cade 


Article: PireLine 
The United States has a network of more than .... miles 
of pipeline carrying gas and petroleum products. 








START YOUR BOYS and GIRLS NOW on 


’ FOR A LIFETIME OF 


GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in 
handwriting, too! Even your brighter pupils 
can develop failure frustrations from lack 
of skill “on.paper.” Here is a vital key 

to release their real capabilities! 





















PALMER METHOD, most widely used handwriting, 
fits human body and brain, develops the relaxed, 
easy habits of fast, legible writing. Palmer's 

fine graded texts, constantly revised and 
up-to-date, help you train or review in minimum 
time ...an integral part of the modern 

school’s language arts program. 


@ CURSIVE Workbooks — Grades 1 through 8. 


@ MANUSCRIPT Workbooks and Manual — : Grades 1 and 2. 


SO EASY IF HE 
LEARNS RIGHT 
MUSCLE HABITS 

EARLY! 


AUTHORITATIVE, complete, up- 
to-date. Carefully correlated 
with reading grade levels. 


RITE HOLD Ball Point 
Excellent writer, long lasting. 
Dark blue. ink. Handsome, 
color penholder, well-bal- 
anced, long (734”). Exclu- 
sive double-bulge, high- 
thumb, relaxed grip 
Low school price, 23c. 


The A. N. PALMER Co., 902 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 





FREE — for EVALUATION. 
Sample workbooks, other materials, 
catalog. Sent on request to edu- 
cators active in handwriting. State 
grade levels. 


The Most 
Widely Used 
Handwriting 








ART and ACTIVITY | 


Simplified for 
the Whole Year 


. 
Ann Marie's 
TEACHER-PLANS 


Shows you when to use e where fo use « how to use @ saves time 
—makes your work easier— keeps your pupils interested. 


PORTFOLIO 
No.2 


EARLY 
WINTER |} 


AIDING OVER 60,000 CLASS ROOMS FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
FULL SIZE PROJECTS ON HEAVY PAPER MANY ON BRIGHTLY COLORED STOCK 


Prepare.ahead for the whole year. Send your order TODAY! 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. 1100 
6048 Avondale Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


Cl I enclose $4.50. Please send Postpaid the Complete 

1960-61 TEACHER-PLANS Now — for entire School 
Year, (4 portfolios) in one shipment. Include FREE 
complete set of Teacher Outlines for Curriculum-Refer- 
ence, one for each of the 4 portfolios. 


i TRIAL OFFER. | enclose $1.25 for the Early Fall packet 
only. If | am satisfied and desire the full service, this 
amount will be credited toward the full price of $4.50. 





Complete set of 
Integration Charts 
—one for each 
portfolio. Tells you 











PLEASE PRINT 
how to use 
Miss, Mrs., Mr. Teacher-Plans— 
gives you many 
Address suggestions for 
integrating with 
City City Zone State _ various subjects. 
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For Primary Scientists 
(Continued from page 30) 
Moving Objects 


line. The doors and the seats push the 
passengers around the corner. 

To show this, place a large sheet of 
cardboard on a toy wagon. In the 
center place a small loop of string, 
and inside this loop put a large 
rubber ball. The string will help keep 
the ball from rolling off the card- 
board. Let a child start down the 
hallway with the wagon, pulling it 
carefully so the ball does not fall off. 
When he gets to the end of the hall, 
let him try to turn the corner without 
slowing. What does the ball do? If 
the wagon slows, the ball continues 
straight ahead. If the child turns the 
wagon, the ball still continues straight 
ahead while the wagon turns out 
from under it. 

In many simple ways such as these 
you can help young children to learn 
about inertia and how it affects us 
and the things about us. An apprecia- 
tion of the quality of inertia will lead 
to later understandings of what makes 
a car skid on ice, how an inertial 
guidance system works, and how the 
heavy weight in a seismograph makes 
wiggly lines on a paper because it 
stays still while the earth around it 
trembles. 


Helping the Physically 
andicapped Child in 
Your Class 


(Continued from page 32) 


The teacher, who to all appear- 
ances was busily directing the dance, 
was keenly aware of Kerry. From the 
corner of her eye, she could observe 
his face light up in pleasure as he 
swung his partner, utterly oblivious 
to the fact that his partner was hold- 
ing his deformed arm. 

There was no more difficulty after 
that. Kerry was one of the class in 
everything. Insofar as he, the teacher, 
and the children were concerned, his 
handicap was nonexistent, especially 
when with his one powerful arm, he 
learned to excel in games. 

The important thing to remember 
in this case and in so many others in- 
volving crippled children is to help 
the child have a healthy attitude 
towards his handicap. Jt is not the 
handicap but the child’s reaction to 
it that counts. 

Sometimes a child can be helped if 
he is led to understand that his class- 
mates have handicaps too. Jenny has 
to wear glasses. Bobby has to sit 
down front because he can’t hear 
well. The dentist has a lot of work 
to do on Mark’s teeth. Sarah can’t 
match tones yet. 

Reading about outstanding persons 
who have surmounted their handi- 
caps may further help a child who is 
handicapped, though in a different 
way. Stories involving handicapped 
children may prove inspirational. 

With considerable care, the teacher 
can, in the absence of the crippled 
child, help the other children under- 
stand his problems. She may say, for 
example, “If you had an arm like 
Kerry’s, do you suppose you could 
write as well as you do now?” “Mary 
seems to snatch things because her 
hands and arms don’t work smoothly 
the way yours do.” 


Children reflect the attitudes of 
their teacher. If her kindness, under- 
standing, and sincerity shine out, the 
children will tend to mirror those 
qualities. Children can be tactful, 
The teacher must show the way. 

Parents’ attitudes are, of course, 
even more important. Kerry’s mother 
had the right idea: Treat the crip- 
pled child just as you would a child 
who did not have a handicap. 

Children take pain and suffering 
with fortitude if not encouraged to 
indulge in self-pity. I spent some 
time visiting poliomyelitic children in 
a hospital ward. These children were 
cheerful and uncomplaining. The 
pleasant, objective attitudes of the 
doctors and nurses undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the matter-of-fact accept- 
ance of their condition shown by the 
children. 

A physically handicapped child, 
like all children, must look to the 
future. The higher the goal, the less 
the incapacity matters. Let him ask, 





Directory of 
Book Publishers 
(See pages 22-24) 


Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Follett Publishing Co., 1010 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago 7, Til. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
William Morrow & Co., Ine., 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Random House, .K 33 West 60th St.., 
New York 23, N.Y. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597-599 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

The Vanguard Press, 424 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Viking Press, tae, 18 E. 48th St. 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Henry Z. Walck, Inc., _—e 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 

Franklin Watts, a? 699 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, 

Whittlesey House. See NisGraw- Hill. 

World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 





“In what can I excel so that I can 
be outstanding?” Or, “What is the 
highest I can aim?” Parents and 
teachers may help him to be realistic 
but never let him aim too low. 

Many a person with an abnormal 
physical condition is a fine mathe- 
matician or writer or artist or states- 
man. Christian Herter did not let his 
arthritic legs prevent him from be- 
coming a statesman; Roosevelt, his 
paralysis from becoming President of 
the U.S.A.; Steinmetz, his hunched 
back from becoming an electrical 
wizard. 

And talking of hunchbacks, a case 
in point is that of M. Even as a child 
he was determined to succeed. For- 
tunately he had parents who treated 
him as they did their other two 
equally bright children. It was his 
mind they fostered. His disfiguring 
hunchback did not matter at all. His 
teachers and classmates took him at 
mind value. Today he is one of the 
city’s most brilliant lawyers. 

Even those who have cerebral palsy 
can be cheerful and well adjusted. 
Their ability to live normal lives 
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depends of course, upon the severity 
of their handicap. Warmth and un- 
derstanding on the part of teacher 
and classmates plus wholesome at- 
titudes will do miracles for a cerebral- 
palsied child who can attend school 
with normal children. 

And the epileptic. This child fre- 
quently has two strikes against him. 
Although the general public is better 
informed today than formerly, some 
epileptic children who do not need 
to be in institutions suffer from pub- 
lic prejudice. When an epileptic de- 
velops undesirable traits, it may be 
because of the way he has been 
treated. 

A calm, unruffled attitude on the 
part of the teacher and the other 
children does a great deal to help 
an epileptic child. A busy child is a 
happy child. Busyness goes a long 
way toward preventing a seizure; an 
emotional disturbance can precipitate 
it. The epileptic must be treated like 
a normal child; he must never be 
overprotected. 

So then, whatever the nature of 
the physical handicap (and I have 
mentioned only a few, of course), 
the essential thing to remember is 
not what is the handicap, but is the 
child’s attitude toward it wholesome? 
Only when it is can a whole person- 
ality develop. 


Note: The author has taught in pub- 
lic and private elementary schools in 
the Boston area, and during the past 
year, has done some special college 
work on socially, mentally, and physi- 
cally handicapped children. 

f you wish to do further reading in 
this area, you might write for a list 
of books in the field of special educa- 
tion published by Porter Sargent, 11 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


_ Guidelines to Balance 
(Continued from page 6) 


terms of the evaluation assumed in 
our first guideline. Children may be 
ready earlier than we have realized 
for thinking about the faraway and 
long ago, for dealing abstractly with 
relationships in the field of numbers. 
At least, we will be able to test out 
such possibilities, if we can see that 
our present program is only one way 
of realizing our purposes and could 
be modified without harming children. 
WATCHING OUT FOR 
CHILDREN’S NEEDS 

A concern for children and what 
their needs tell us is a third and final 
guideline. Always in trying out any- 
thing new, we must keep a sharp eye 
on what children will tell us. It is one 
thing to try to meet newly defined 
interests of children, another to try 
to force or accelerate. Much of the 
present thinking in mathematics, for 
example, if not in science, seems to 
be projected on trying to complete 
the first two or three years of the 
classic high school mathematics pro- 
gram before students get there! A 
more defensible approach might be 
to try to free our own thinking about 
arithmetic so that we could provide 
the broadest possible base for helping 
children grasp the generalizations 
that compose the number system. 

But in any event, children will tell 
us by their behavior how well we are 
succeeding in our attempt to provide 
more rewarding experiences. In seek- 
ing unity and balance on their own 


(Continued on page 120) 











Here’s the help you need to plan for next 
term—United Fruit Company’s free educa- 
tional material! Just mail the coupon at 
right for your catalogue of teaching aids 
and a full-color wall chart of Middle Amer- 
ica. You'll also receive a manual describing 
United Fruit Company’s 21-minute color 
film, “Journey to Bananaland,” and telling 
how to order it on a free loan basis. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


UNITED FRUIT CO., Dept. E 
30 St. James Avenue 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Please send me your new revised FREE CATALOG 
of educational material. 


Name of School 


This offer good only within the continental limits 
of the United Stotes. 
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Talk to one. You'll hear about gay parties, dancing, swimming . . . interesting new 
people, friends on first sight . . . lazy afternoons in the friendly sun... unforgettable 
evenings under a canopy of stars. # Plan now to sail happy horizons away from 
lesson plans and final exams...discover a whole new meaning to relaxation aboard 
the world-famed ss LuRLINE or ss MATsonia. Each is all one-class — first-class — 
and air-conditioned throughout. # Your fare includes accommodations, meals, 
service and entertainment for five nights and four days each way between Cali- 
fornia and the “Aloha” state of Hawaii. s If your time is limited, fly to Hawaii 
and sail Matson to California. Weekly sailings between Honolulu and San Fran- 


cisco or Los Angeles. See your travel agent today. 


New York, Washington, D.C., Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, B.C., Honolulu 


Also six-week cruises of the MARIPOSA 
and MonrteEREeY to all the South Seas 
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OF ATTRACTI 
COLORED CARDBOARD 


For Bulletin Boards 
Signs and Displays 


SAVES TIME 


4 i pr NEATER 
st — ECONOMICAL 
ORDER BY MAIL 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or your money back 


MUTUAL AIDS 

Dept. 403, 1946 Hillhurst Ave. 

Los Angeles 27, California 

PLEASE RUSH THE FOLLOWING: 


[] 2” CAPITALS in sets of 180 
letters, numbers and signs, @ 
$1.25/set. See colors below: 
C] Red [j Green (j Blue 
C) Black [] Yellow [1] White 
(C0 Gold*) Silver* 
*Gold & Silver @ $1.50/set 

C) 13%” Manuscript Style, in sets 

240 letters and signs, @ 

$1.25/set. See colors below: 
[) Red [j Green [) Blue 
C) Black [j Yellow [1] White 
[) Gold*j Silver* 
*Gold & Silver @ $1.50/set 

C] 4” CAPITALS in sets of 156 


, numbers and signs, @ 


$2.00/set. See colors below: 
[C) Red [ Blue’ [) Green 
C) Black [] White [] Yellow 
C] 644” CAPITALS in sets of 40 
letters, @ $2/set 
(C) Red C) Black 
(] 1” CAPITALS with reusable ad- 
hesive backs in sets of 200 let- 
ters, numbers & signs, @ $1.50/ 
set, Heavy Paper 
[] Red [) White [J Black 


(1) Reusable two-sided plastic ad- 
hesive—no damage to walls. 


$1.00/pack 


ONLY ONE SIZE, ONE COLOR PER SET 

[ ENCLOSED IS A CHECK OR 
CASH FOR $ 

— C.O.D. 

[] Send Invoice 


(For Responsible Institutions Only. A 25c¢ handling 
charge will be added to all invoices totalling less 
than $3.00.) 
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Espaiiol 


para usted 


Lee Cooper 
Clifton B. Mcintosh 


Francais 


pour vous 


Cut out two sets of seven pumpkins. One pumpkin in each set should have two eyes, 
one should have a nose, and the others should have one, two, three, four, and five 
teeth respectively. Place these cutouts on the chalk tray, one set at each end. Choose 
two teams. Describe a cutout in Spanish or in French. The child who first picks up 
the correct pumpkin scores for his team. Try variations of this game. 


La calabaza tiene 


YL 


Y 


una nariz dos dientes 
un nez deux dents 
dos ojos un diente 
eux yeux un dent 
La Calabaza de Pedro Peter's Pumpkin 


Fluff, el perro, mira cuando 
Pedro corta dos ojos oblicuos en 
su calabaza. “;Cree usted que 
ésta ganara el Concurso de las 
Calabazas Espantosas, Fluff?” 
Pedro pregunta. 

“Woof!” dice Fluff y él salta 
en el aire. 

Pedro pone la tapa sobre la 
calabaza y dice, “Vamos, Fluff.” 
Pero Fluff ha desaparecido. 

“Fluff, ~dénde esta usted?” 
pregunta Pedro. “Vamos al con- 
curso.” 

Pero Fluff no dice nada. 

Los nifios se rien cuando Pe- 
dro trae su calabaza al concurso. 

“Su calabaza no es espanto- 
sa,” dicen ellos. “Ni siquiera 
tiene candela para alumbrar sus 
ojos.” 

Pedro mira las otras calaba- 
zas. Hay seis de ellas. Tienen 
narices, ojos y bocas. Y todas 
tienen candelas. 

j Qué espantosas son! La pri- 
mera tiene un diente grande y 
malvado, La segunda tiene dos 
dientes. La tercera tiene tres 
dientes. La préxima tiene cua- 
tro dientes y las otras tienen 
uno, dos, tres, cuatro, jcinco 
dientes! 

Algunas tienen ojos abiertos, 
algunas tienen ojos cerrados. 
Una tiene una nariz grande y 
malvada. Pedro esta triste 
porque su calabaza no es espan- 
tosa. 

Pero de pronto los nifios ex- 
claman, “j Miren la calabaza de 
Pedro—ella se mueve!”’ 

** Y sus ojos—son vivos!” 

Pedro mira su calabaza. Ella 
se mueve de nuevo. 

“Usted gana, Pedro,” dicen 
los nifios. “Su calabaza es la 
mas espantosa. Pero jcémo la 
hizo?” 

Pedro comienza a decir que 
no sabe. Pero la calabaza le 
guifia el ojo y dice, “; Woof!” 

De manera que Pedro dice, 
“| Es un secreto!” 

~Sabe usted el secreto? 
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Fluff, the dog, watches as Peter 
cuts two slanted eyes in his pump- 
kin. “Do you think this will win 


the Scary Pumpkin Contest, 
Fluff?” Peter asks. 
“Woof!” says Fluff and he 


jumps up in the air. 

Peter puts the top on the 
pumpkin and says, “Let’s go, 
Fluff.” 

But Fluff has disappeared. 

“Fluff, where are you?” Peter 
asks. “Let’s go to the contest.” 

But Fluff says nothing. 

The children laugh when Peter 
brings his pumpkin to the contest. 

“Your pumpkin is not scary,” 
they say. “He doesn’t even have 
a candle to light his eyes.” 

Peter looks at the other pump- 
kins. There are six of them. They 
have noses, eyes and mouths. And 
they all have candles. 

How scary they are! The first 
one has one large, wicked tooth. 
The second one has two teeth. 
The third one has three teeth. 
The next one has four teeth and 
the others have one, two, three, 
four, five teeth! 

Some have open eyes, some 
have closed eyes. One has a large 
wicked nose. Peter is sad because 
his pumpkin is not scary. 

But suddenly the children ex- 
claim, “Look at Peter’s pumpkin 
—it moves!” 

“And his eyes—they’re alive!” 

Peter looks at his pumpkin. It 
moves again. 

“You win, Peter,” the children 
say. “Your pumpkin is the most 
scary. But how did you do it?” 

Peter starts to say that he 
doesn’t know. But the pumpkin 
winks at him and says, “Woof!” 

So Peter says, “It’s a secret!” 

Do you know the secret? 


Tell this story completely in the for- 
eign language, repeating it until the 
children are thinking in the language. 
If you are interested in using audio 
aids, you can obtain records from 
Ottenheimer Pubs., 4805 Nelson Ave., 
Baltimore 15, Md. French for Children 
and Spanish for Children are albums 
in the “HRS” (Hear-Repeat-Speak) 
Language Course for Children; $4.95 
per album. 


288 J citrouille a 
cuatro dientes 
quatre dents 


tres dientes 
trois dents 


cinco dientes 
cing dents 


La Citrouille de Pierre 


Fluff, le chien, regarde pen- 
dant que Pierre coupe deux yeux 
obliques dans sa _ citrouille. 
“Croyez-vous que celle-ci gag- 
nera le Concours des Citrouilles 
Epouvantables, Fluff?’ Pierre 
demande. 

“Woof!” dit Fluff et il saute 
dans lair. 

Pierre met le couvercle sur la 
citrouille et dit, “Allons, Fluff.” 

Mais Fluff a disaparu. 

“Fluff, ot étes-vous?” de- 
mande Pierre. “Allons au con- 
cours.” 

Mais Fluff ne dit rien. 

Les enfants rient quand 
Pierre apporte sa citrouille au 
concours. 

“Votre citrouille n’est pas 
épouvantable,” disent ils. “Elle 
n’a pas méme de chandelle pour 
éclairer les yeux.” 

Pierre regarde les autres ci- 
trouilles. Il y en a six. Ils ont 
des nez, des yeux et des bouches. 
Et tous ont des chandelles. 

Comme ils sont épouvant- 
ables! La premiére a une 
grande dent méchante. La 
deuxiéme a deux dents. La troi- 
siéme a trois dents. La pro- 
chaine a quatre dents et les 
autres ont une, deux, trois, 
quatre, cing dents! 

Quelques-unes ont des yeux 
ouverts, quelques-unes ont des 
yeux fermés. Une a un grand 
nez méchant. Pierre est triste 
parce que sa citrouille n’est pas 
épouvantable. 

Mais tout 4 coup les enfants 
s’écrient, “Regardez la citrou- 
ille de Pierre—elle bouge!” 

“Et ses yeux—ils sont vifs!”’ 

Pierre regarde sa citrouille. 
Elle bouge de nouveau. 

“Vous gagnez, Pierre,” disent 
les enfants. “Votre citrouille est 
la plus épouvantable. Comment 
l’avez-vous faite?” 

Pierre commence & dire qu’il 
ne sait pas. Mais la citrouille 
cligne de l’oeil et dit, “Woof!” 

De facon que Pierre dit, 
“C’est un secret!” 

Savez-vous le secret? 














x73, ne Mstructoe COLOR CHARTS 


8 Illustrated Color Teaching Charts 
with Duplicator Activities 


YUs 


A brand-new set with complete material for teaching of color. Large 13” x 
16” charts present each of eight colors in its pure form with the name of the 
color in large type and objects or figures familiar to children. Charts pre- 
sent red, yellow, blue, orange, green, purple, brown, and gray. Ten liquid 


process masters provide full practice in color, color-word recognition and 
matching of words to color. Games, activities, and use of the charts are 
included in the Teacher's Manual. 


Each Set $2.75 








+501, NUMBER CONCEPT CHARTS 


One elephant—two giraffes—three kangaroos—and more familiar 
animals are pictured in these colorful charts. The first ten charts illus- 
trate the numbers 1 through 10 with different animals on each poster. 
The last two charts illustrate 11 through 20. The animals are cleverly 
drawn; the numbers large and easily read. Printed in two colors, the 
charts are 13” x 16” in size. Each set includes a comprehensive 
Teacher's Manual. 


#502, ARITHMETIC VOCABULARY CHARTS 


= Kindergatten-Frimary Starting with the earliest and most common words of the arithmetic 
‘ Natalee Vocabulary vocabulary, these twelve charts develop meaningful concepts of size, 


quantity, form, location, and time. The colorful charts introduce size 
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a #503, MEASUREMENT CONCEPT CHARTS 


| ‘ This set of 12 charts will help your children make the necessary asso- 
on- “ 1 * as 4 
ciation between symbols of measurement and everyday experiences. 
Printed in two colors, these charts develop understanding of size, 
shape, location, quantity, and time. Six charts illustrate concepts 




















and associated with quantity. Others show size and shape comparisons, 
au time measurement through the use of clocks and a calendar, location 
by direction and simple maps. A Teacher's Manual is included. 
pas rs hiss 
a #504, NUMERICAL RELATIONS CHARTS 
our : . This set takes up six basic numerical relationships that give the pri- . - 
2 mary arithmetic facts real meaning. The 12 charts are grouped as (indergatten-Fimary 
ci- j follows: three charts are concerned with money, two charts with Sraen cal ate ons 
ont : counting, three charts with fractions, two charts with the four basic Numerica e1aic 
: processes, one with ordinals, and one with Roman numerals. The 
nes. ‘ t i } Teacher's Manual provides for application to new situations. Printed 
\ ak in two colors, the charts are 13” x 16”. 
int- E \ 4 4 
~ ‘ ogee t Each Set $2.50. +500, Complete Series of 4 Sets $9.75 Oo cam Sones Sima Cane, oom cae 
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es | F. A. Owen Publishing Co., dansvile, nv. ! : 
’ I 
| | ss, EVERYDAY PICTURES 
_ Please send me the following Teaching Aids at once: 1 can 
des I Total 
and 1 © #713, Color Charts -% @ $2.75 ea. ......... 40 Pictures for Primary Studies with 10 Stories and Suggested Activities 
iste | 
“vs | ( #501, Number Concept Charts ................ DR e6. ..siscc0e I 
Pp | © #8502, Arithmetic Vocabulary Charts ........... GEIS, cciccccss Here are 40 pictures for primary studies with 
ints ( #503, Measurement Concept Charts ............ @ $2.50 ea. ......... 1 ten stories and suggested activities. Printed 
“Ou- | (C #504, Numerical Relations Charts .............. GO URIO GR 6 cicccccs ! on glossy white board in red and black. 13” x 
3!” | © #500, Complete Series of Arithmetic Concept Charts, 4 sets @ $9.75 ......... ; e* Race aah pee coy foe mp a 
s! | ‘ photographic reproductions on one side wit 
ille. 1 C) #557, Everyday Pictures Posters ................ @ $2.00¢a. ......... I a short story and classroom activities on the 
| Total Amount of this Order ......... : reverse side. Subjects are Spring, Summer, 
sent | Bill 1 will P ' ‘ Autumn, Winter, Travel, Worship, Homes, 
oe i ) Bill me. | will pay in 30 days. [1] Enclosed is $...... , payment in full. 1 Pata, Cotmentecttidal iain. Gediuie 
ent Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. ; will serve as motivation for language arts 
| activities, for initiating a general class dis- 
u’il : DE sbi dads ds nkeleeheenisentllhsadebeencbecanbeuesse’s 1 cussion, for social studies and science units. 
lille ! Can be used in opaque projector, or as a 
7” PO URM cs fc. avin entec aden eka dede ted Oc¥ cided ebawobers bulletin-board display. 
dit, f RD ret chine viene eb ehdeeenced aes State tee Each Set $2.00 
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BEAUTIFUL PRINTS in Full Color! 


By Leonard Weisgard and Others 
Only $1.25 per set of prints 
Any TWO sets only $2.00 
Any FOUR sets only $3.75 


These large size 13 x 17 inch (except where noted) 
prints are ideal for brightening up your classroom or 
home. Each set consists of six beautiful prints (except 
where noted) in full color enclosed in a charming port- 
folio. Each set contains different prints—no duplicates. 
C92 FARM ANIMALS by 


Weisgard. Puppies, kittens, 
rabbits, ducklings, chicks, etc. 


C93 CIRCUS ANIMALS by 
Weisgard. Trained seal, jum- 
bo elephant, etc. 


C94. MOTHER GOOSE by 
Weisgard. Little Boy Blue, 
Old Mother Hubbard, etc. 


C95 MOTHER GOOSE by C96 NURSERY PRINTS by C97 CHILDREN'S BALLET 
Weisgard. Humpty-Dumpty, Bukac. Warm, appealing pic- PRINTS. Captivating pastels 
Jack and Jill, Hey Diddle tures for baby's room. 10 x of child ballerinas. Set of 4, 
Diddle, etc. 12 inch. 10 x 12 inch. 


C98 FAIRY TALES by Szasz. Goldilocks, Jack 
and the Beanstalk, etc. 13 x 16 inch. 


USE THIS COUPON TODAY... 
THE BOOK SUPPLY CO. 


C99 MOTHER GOOSE by we. bs King Cole, 
Little Bo Peep, etc. Set of 10. x 14 inch. 


We Pay Postage — Money Refunded If Not Satisfied 
564 West Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 








eee 

& Enclosed find $ ' 

‘ THE BOOK SUPPLY CO. Please send me the prints in the quantities indicated: : 

H 564 West Monroe Street = —- eR! ky hi cml... co5 8 

. i th i] 

| Chicago 6, Illinois a ee > ~ laid co | 
7 

“ 

; Name Address : 
' 

' 

H City ene Zone . a ' 

a a a aD | 












watch your 
PRIMARY PUPILS 
ia -o-y olelale ma ie) 
. Picture - Language 
Marking 


GRADING popers with 
Rubber Stamp Illustrations 
Gace, « criticism in the child’s language 


@encovrages pride and desire for “improve- 


MARKS OF MERIT 


Kit of six symbols to be used 
as special award for good 








Excellent 


@caves time, simplifies teachers’ comments tin, Wieans aed awed and 
“Good” 1 KIT- $4.50ea.* 6 KITS- $3.95ea. | 5" - seach ¥ 








ORDER NOW ' h 
You may combine order for the two kits nm Each Kit: 6 Illus. Stamps, 
lowest price. 


ink Pad, Desk- i Stamp Rack. 








SUMMIT INDUSTRIES 











REE (0 Check, M.O. for $ enclosed. 
F - r — Fi. kits 0) Send free literature only. 
Extra Stamp Pa wy 68. 
with each kit when morcy sent with CO) 6 GRADING KITS Neme 
~ ty Get yours! e — - kits Address 
THOUSANDS in uso in schools, 1” @ $4.50 ‘ 
esast to csest they es. GRY eeeeeteenten BO ae B00 cee 
YOU withent eblinaiion. SATISPA (0) 6 MARKS of MERIT KITS 
TION ou “ @ $3.95 ea. hool Grade 














The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 
Fryee delivery zones to speed mail delivery. 
our city has postal zones, be sure to 

nclude your zone number in your return 
address — after the city, before the state. 


NEVER FAIL... 
ZONE YOUR MAIL! 























A New SEATING PLAN BOOK for 
MULTIPLE CLASS TEACHERS 


(up to 6 classes) 


FOR THE ART TEACHER - SUPERVISOR 
PRINCIPAL - GYM TEACHER - SPECIAL TEACHER 


* 


Plymouth Press has patterned this new plastic bound 
Seat Plan Book after its single class seat plan chart. 
Thousands now being used. This new Seating Plan 
Book opens flat or stands up. 





x 8” on heavy dark paper. Each seat plan has 70 
compartments for inserting cards. Cards include name 
Seating Pian Books for: Places for both boys and girls. 
6 Classes $3.25 ea.; 5 Classes $2.95 ea.; 4 Classes $2.75 ea. 
Order for your school today from 
PLYMOUTH PRESS gp net 
Chicago 29, Ill. 
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You can be a 


GIANT KILLER 


ANNABELLE W. BERGFELD 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Franklin School 


Kearny, New Jersey 


HY, it’s your coffee spoon!” 
my colleague giggled. 
“Was my coffee spoon,” I cor- 
rected. “Ever since it enrolled 
here, it’s been a real GIANT 
KILLER.” 


== 





She looked questioningly at me. 

“Don’t you just hate giving out 
paste?” I asked, and _ listened 
while she told me what a waste it 
was so far as time was concerned, 
and how it got on the floor, and 
—. Peer 


“See,” I said, “a _ veritable 
GIANT!” She smiled, and I 
added, “I hated to throw out 


those pretty little plastic measur- 
ing spoons that the coffee people 
are giving us so generously these 
days, and so I saved mine for a 
while. When I had a sizable col- 
lection, I brought them to school. 
It happened I had to give out 
paste that day and eureka—the 
spoons were drafted into service.” 


Paper Garage 

My second GIANT was—and 
is—a tyrant! We have an annual 
exhibit, for which we must save 
papers from every month in the 
term. We can use manila enve- 
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lopes, or we can make envelopes 
as a craft problem in art; but en- 
velopes have a way of falling 
down and getting dirty and torn; 
in addition to that, the curve of 
distribution applies to dust as well 
as to intellect! Most classes have 
one or two “Dutch housewives” 
at one end of the curve, and an 
equal number of little “chimney 
sweeps’ at the other. If the chim- 
ney sweeps gathered in new enve- 
lopes as often as they needed 
them, it would be a bad example 
of thrift to the other 98 percent 
of the class. 

Recently I received in the mail 
a pretty good example of a brief- 
case, and it gave me an idea for 
a “Paper Garage.” 

You start with a sheet of 18” 
x 24” corrugated cardboard. (See 
diagrams.) Draw lines 4” in from 
the two long edges of the paper, 
which is placed vertically. Meas- 
ure down 5”, then 2”, then 12”, 
then 2”, and draw dotted lines 
across the paper. Divide the 4” 
side margins in half with a dotted 
line lengthwise through each to 
provide for the thickness of the 
box and the flaps to be pasted. 
Cut out the corners as shown in 
the diagram. 

Since the front needs to be more 
than 3” deep, cut an additional 
cardboard piece 10” x 12”. Draw 
dotted lines across it 2”, and then 
5”, down from the 10” edge. 

Score all dotted lines on each 
piece with (Continued on page 110) 














PASTE OVERLAPPING PIECES 
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elopes swered, individual children may ex- 
change correspondence if mutually 
a oa desired. 
falling If your class wishes to have an item 
torn; published in Tue Instructor, please 
rve of prepare a notice similar to those ap- 
ell pearing on this page, and mail it to: 
—— Club Exchange, THE Instructor, Dans- 
s have ville, N.Y. Be sure it bears the teach- 
wives” er’s signature and that a complete ad- 
nd an dress is given. 
- This department is not set up to 
oe help with pen pals from foreign lands, 
chim- though there may be an occasional 
enve- letter from a foreign teacher who can 
1eeded correspond in English. ; 
ample It is expected that your group will 
—— reply to all the letters received if pos- 
ercent sible—certainly all that arrive within 
six weeks after your notice appears in 
e mail print. If you get more mail than you 
brief can possibly answer, send a duplicat- 
re ‘i ed letter or card of explanation. 
ea for 
New York.—Please enroll my second 
of 18” grade in Club Exchange. We should 
i. (See like to exchange picture post cards 
fr with other children everywhere. Ad- 
hard dress: Mrs. Ellen Stefik, Maple Av- 
paper, enue School, Maple and McKoon 
Meas- Avenues, Niagara Falls, New York. Lead your classroom “safari’’ to 
n 12” bet reakfast habi 
all New York.—My fifth-grade class ter b ast habits ‘ 
; would like to tell other children (FREE FROM KELLOGG’S) 
he 4 about New York City and life in its 
dotted suburbs. Their fathers work in the ; 
ch to city. Many of the children have 
of the ridden on the subways and visited 
d different parts of the city as well as 
passe. the beaches of Long Island. They 
wn in would like to hear from children who 
are interested in horses, science, base- 
e more ball and other sports; and from those 
iehemal who live on a farm or in a mining 
puona: community. Address mail to: Mr. 
Draw Anthony Robinson, Northern Park- BREAKFAST GAME 
d then way School, Union Free School Dis- 
re. trict No. 2, Uniondale, New York. 
. ee Everybody wins, especially you, when your class 
26 








Club 
Exchange 


We recommend sending one letter 
from your class to the class of any or 
all teachers whose names and ad- 
dresses are given in THE INstRUCTOR’s 
Club Exchange department. Later, 
after that first letter has been an- 


Masks from the Incas 
(Continued from page 106) 


Through our discussion and studies, 
we learned the many forms and 
meanings for the Inca ceremonial 
face masks. 


WE USED the “dry strip” method 
in making our masks. The seven fol- 
lowing steps will aid you in enjoying 
this art project. 

1 Make an oblong by crumpling 2-3 
sheets of dry newspapers into the 
form and size of a face, and tie this 
form with string to hold it in place. 


Smear the four layers of wet strips 
with paste, just as if you were bast- 
ing a turkey. 

6 Place dry newspaper strips %” 
wide on top of the paste. Alternate 
each layer of dry strips as in steps 
2 and 3. 

7 Smear paste over dry strips and 
work it in well. Apply dry strips of 
newspaper over this and then repeat 
step 6. You need five to six layers of 


paste and dry strips to complete the 
mask. 

When the children want to add a 
nose, mouth, lips, teeth, or eyes, they 
may do it by crumpling up newspa- 
per, covering it with paste, and, when 
it is dry enough, forming the features, 
just as you would with modeling clay. 
These 3-D forms should be put in 
place after step 4, and covered with 
layers of paste and paper. 


THE children expressed great enjoy- 
ment with this medium, Through 
their conversations, and articles made 
in the homes, I know it had carry- 
over value. One girl remarked to her 
neighbor, “I wish every subject was 
this much fun.” 

The children giggled as they put 
their hands into the warm paste, but 
their sense of accomplishment and 
learning gave them great satisfaction. 









treks off to better breakfast habits via the Safari 
Breakfast Game. Troublesome alligator disposi- 
tions disappear, class unity improves, and your 
happier, ““breakfasted’”’ students will make the 
most of your teaching right up to lunchtime. 
Remember the Wild Bill Hickok and Early 
Bird Games? It’s estimated they helped over 8 
million students to better breakfast habits and 


classroom conduct. 


We hope this new Safari Game will be even 
more fun for your students—and rewarding to 
you. Put it on your schedule now; mail the 


coupon today. 




















KELLOGG COMPANY 
HOME ECONOMICS SERVICES 


DEPT. INS-1060, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Please send me the Safari Breakfast Game—with 
full-color wall poster, individual score cards, 
badges, awards. Ail free! 


— 2 Tear strips of newspapers %” 
wide, dip in clear water, and place 
to overlap horizontally over the form. 
3 Place a layer of wet strips verti- 
cally over the wet horizontal strips. 








ee 





NAME 
(Steps 2 and 3 enable the form to be 
— out of the papier-mAaché mask ' SCHOOL __GRADE____No. PUPILS 
when the mask is dry.) ee 2 bs 
4 Repeat steps 2 and 3 once more. The best to you each morning § | ADDREss_____ == 
5 The paste you may use is made . ] ats 
by the following formula—1 cup of cITY_______tttttm_20NE_____STA 
flour to 2 cups of water. I made it in OF BATTLE CREEK ! 
one a bucket, placed it on the hot plate, ee 





and brought it to a slow boil. 
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Words and activities by Elva S. Daniels 


sticks. 
sticks. 


1. In our rhy-thm band we play the 
2. In our rhy-thm band we play the 


jin - gle 
rhy - thm 


In our rhy-thm band we play the 
In our rhy-thm band we play the 
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jin - gle sticks, The| jin - gle-sticksweplaylike {this *# 4%. The | jin - gle sticks we playlike 
rhy-thm sticks, The|rhy-thmsticksweplaylike |this *# 4. The |rhy - thmsticks we play like 
Cf 2 = —_ ree ae = 
—————— -— ee 











CHORUS 


Let’s| all play a-long, let's all play a- long, 
Let’s| all play a-long, let’s all play a- long 


the jin-gle sticks, 
the rhy-thm sticks, 


Beginning experiences in 
rhythm band should afford 
ample opportunity for the 
children to play together. 
However, too much unison 
playing is boring. This song 
can be an easy approach to 
"solo" experiences. Everyone 
sings verse, with instrument 
playing on asterisks. Every- 
one plays chorus. 

Use the song for marching 
activities. Measures 1-4: tip- 
toe on eighth notes, walk on 


the 
with the 


all play a = long, Iet’s all piay a- long, Play |with 


jin - gle sticks. 
all play a= long, let’s all play a - long, Play 


thy -thm sticks. 





3. In our rhythm band we play the tambourines. 
The tambourines we play like this *. 


4, In our rhythm band we play the triangles, 
The triangles we play like this x. 


5. In our rhythm band we play the sand blocks too, 


6. In our rhythm band we have a big bass drum, 
The two sand blocks we play like this x. 


The big bass drum we play like this *. 








quarter. Measures 5-8: stand 
and clap rhythm, jump on 
asterisks. Chorus: march and 
clap the beat. 


7. In our rhythm band we have a leader too, 


ORIGINAL SPANISH WORDS 


1, Vengan a ver mi chacra que es hermosa; 
Vengan a ver mi chacra que es hermosa. 
El pollito hace asi pio, pio, pio; 

El pollito hace asi pio, pio, pio. 


Chorus Chorus 
O va, camarade, o va, camarade, © va, O come now, my friend, O come now, 
© va, © Va. my friend, O come, O come, O come. 
O va, camarade, o va, camarade, o va, O come now, my friend, O come now, 
© va, © va. my friend, O come, O come, O come. 
2. La gallina hace asi clo, clo, clo. 2. The hen goes like this, clo, clo. 
3. El patito hace asi cuac, cuac, cuac. 3. The little duck goes like this, cuac. 


4. Y el ganso hace asi jaunc, jaune, 
jaunc. 


5. El quajolote hace asi gaubul, gaubul, 


gaubul. 
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1. 


uw 


Come and see my farm, for it is beau- 
tiful. 

The little chicken goes like this, pio, 
pio, pio. 


. And the goose goes like this, jaunc, 


jaunc, jaunc. 


gaubul, 


And here’s the way he leads the band, 


. The turkey goes like this, gaubul, gaubul, 
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Lilli 








DOROTHY SCHMIDT 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School 38 
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Enriching Your 
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War is mythology? It is a collection of stories 
created by men living in ancient civilizations. Lack- 
ing scientific knowledge, they explained what they saw 
and heard in nature in terms of the goodness or dis- 
pleasure of gods and goddesses to whom they attributed 
special magic powers. 

Mythology can be found in the histories of all early 
peoples, but we are more familiar with the stories from 
Greece and Rome because these two early empires 
affected our civilization. 

The Greek civilization preceded the Roman, and was 
of a more poetic nature. The more warlike and prac- 
tical Romans adopted the Greek mythology, Latinized 
the names of some gods and goddesses, and added a few 
of their own when it seemed necessary. 

Later the Scandinavians and the Germans devel- 
oped a mythology with similar gods, goddesses, and 
stories, and again a change in names. Children who 


Language Program 


have seen Tales of the Vikings on television may recall 
hearing the Vikings speak of Odin. He was the father 
of all the Scandinavian gods and goddesses. 

The Greek and Roman divinities had the character- 
istics of human beings, so we find stories of bad as well 
as good about them. At the time of the telling of the 
stories, man had not as yet thought of one supreme be- 
ing who was all-powerful and all-good. Thus, myths 
present a record of man’s early thoughts and beliefs. 
They are the childlike account of his search for truth, 
and his interpretation of what he saw. 

Today, teachers can use myths to advantage in the 
classroom. Pupils will be interested to discover how the 
myths of old touch their lives in many ways, including 
words incorporated into their everyday language. 





Lit} 





In General Use 


Each civilization influences the ones which fol- 
low. Many of our words can be traced to Greek 
and Roman mythology. 

Aurora—Roman goddess of dawn—auroral, 
aurora borealis, aurora australis 

Calliope—Greek and Roman muse of poetry 
—calliope 

Ceres—Roman goddess of harvest—cereal 

Chaos—Greek, for nothingness existing in the 
beginning—chaos, chaotic 

Fontus—Roman god of flowing waters—font, 
fount, fountain 

Fortuna—Roman perscnification of good for- 
tune—fortunate, fortuneteller 

Helios—Greek god of the sun—helium, helio- 
centric, heliograph 

Hercules—Greek, man of unusual strength— 
herculean, Hercules'-club 

Hypnos—Greek god of sleep—hypnotize, 
hypnotism, hypnotic, hypnotist 

Iris—Greek goddess of the rainbow—iris, 
iridescent, iridescence 

Luna—Roman goddess of the moon—lunar, 
lunatic, lunacy 

Mars—Roman ged of war—martial, martial- 
ize, court martial 

Phosphor—Greek, the morning star—phos- 
phorus, phosphoric, phosphorescent 

Terminus—Roman god of landmarks and 
limits—terminus, terminal, terminate 

Terpsichore—Greek muse of dancing—terp- 
sichore 

Titans—mighty Greek giants—titan, titanic 

Vulcan—Roman god of the forge; blacksmith 
of the gods—vulcanize, volcano 


Days and Months 
In Everyday Life 


Some days of the week came 
from Germanic or Norse mythol- 
ogy. Tuesday, from Tyr, the 
wrestler. Wednesday from Wodin 
(Odin), father of the gods. 
Thursday, from Thor, the thun- 
derer. Friday from Freya, god- 
dess of spring. Some months 
come from Roman mythology. 
January from Janus, the Roman 
god of doors and beginnings. 
March from Mars, the Roman god 
of war. May named after Maia, 
the daughter of Atlas. June 

from Juno, goddess of marriage, 
and the mother of Roman gods 
and goddesses. 


The Mercury automobile. Pegasus sym- 

bol for Mobil gasoline. Ajax spark 

plugs. Mercury's wand, messenger's symbol. 
Olympic games. Sominex and morphine 

in medicine. Atlas tires. Neptune sardines. 
Mars bars in candy. Among the minerals: 
mercury (quicksilver), plutonium, uranium, 
phosphorus, phosphorite, and sylvanite. 

In geography: Europe, Athens, Olympus, 
Olympia, Amazon, Atlantic, Atlanta, Paris, 
Rome, and Britain. Flowers: narcissus, 
hyacinth, sunflower, daphne, amaryllis, 

iris, anemone, dianthus, and parnassia. 

Our missiles have been named: Atlas, 
Jupiter, Thor, Saturn, Nike, Titan, 

Hercules, Juno, and Romulus. 


Art, Music, and Poetry 


Mythology has inspired artists, sculptors, musicians, poets, au- 

thors, and architects. The more familiar the reader is with myths, 

the more he understands what the author has written. Songs and operas 
contain similar references. Neptune's daughter, Clytie, is the sun- 
flower in "Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms," and 
Jove's nectar is mentioned in “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes.” 
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Co and goddesses were created in the 
minds of men to satisfy their need for 
someone to whom they could turn in time of 
need, or to honor when they were grateful 
for sun, rain, beauty, and so on. 

Some students of mythology believe the 
first gods and goddesses may have originated 
from a desire to honor special heroes. Since 
the gods were quite “human” in their be- 
havior and characteristics, it was natural that 
mothers and sisters and wives would become 
part of their kingdom. This was also the time 
before men came to think of only one God. 
Not all ancient gods and goddesses were good 
and kind. Some were quite wicked and violent 
in their actions. 

There was also the belief that the gods re- 
warded special heroes or good people by plac- 
ing them in the sky as constellations. Gods 
and goddesses answered the ancients’ need 
for religion, science, and literature, and 
mythology is a report of their deeds. 


‘ 
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Jupiter, father of the Roman 
gods. Wife was Juno, or 
Hera. Largest planet named 
Jupiter. Takes eleven earth 
years to circle the sun. It 

is marked with belts and has 
nine moons. Gravitational 
pull on Jupiter is stronger 
than on earth. Objects weigh 
over twice as much on it. 


Venus, the goddess of beauty and 

growth in nature. The Roman Venus and the 
Greek Aphrodite are goddesses of love. 
Planet Venus comes closer to earth 

than other major planets; most like 

the earth. When nearest, it is about 

twenty million miles away, but ten mil- 

lion miles closer than Mars. 











































Mercury, Roman god of business, 
and messenger of the gods. Son of 
Jupiter and Maia, daughter of 
Atlas. Escaped from cradle when 
few hours old, found a tortoise 
shell, and invented lyre. Ex- 
changed lyre for Apollo's wand. 
Mercury is the smallest 

of the nine planets. 
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Saturn, Roman god corresponding to Greek 
god Kronos or Cronus. God of seed sowing. 
His wife was Ops, goddess of plenty. Honored 
by harvest festivals. Saturn, sixth major planet, 
distinguished by rings and satellites. 


Mars, Roman god of war. 
Earlier was god of nature and 
fertility. Month when agri- 
culture and warfare resumed 
after the winter was named 
March for him. Mars is the 

NN fourth largest planet. Named 

“ ‘ because of its red color. 
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Neptune, Roman god of the sea. - 
Sometimes lived on Mt. Olympus. 
Symbol of power was three-pronged 
spear. Planet Neptune larger 
than earth. Neptune day is near- 
ly sixteen hours long. 








Pluto, Greek and Roman god of 
underworld. First called Hades, the 
unseen. Ruled with wife Proserpina 
over the dead. Once pitiless; later 
kind. Name changed to Pluto. Pluto last 
planet discovered. 
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Constellations 


n* Lyre played by Greek youth Orpheus who 


yy 


* \ Pluto with his music. When he died, Zeus 
* } 


; put his lyre in sky as a constellation. 


. 
aa | 


ai 


Perseus, Greek hero, killed Medusa 
who had snakes for hair. Married 
Andromeda, Cassiopeia's daughter 
who was sacrificed to monster because 
mother boasted about her daughter's 


F’ cats : 
Aas loved Eurydice. She died. He enchanted * 


4 


4e 


*~ Callisto, maiden who angered goddess 
. | ad _ a Juno, was changed into a bear. Fright- 
‘ * * ened by dogs and wild animals, Callisto 


e fled, forgetting that she was one. 


_ 2 ~ 2 
’ / ! ? - 

a 4 

Callisto saw son hunting; tried to em- 
brace. He wanted to shoot, not know- 


ing her as bear. Jupiter made them 
Big and Little Bears in the sky. 


\ ee 


beauty. Placed in sky when he died. 


Cassiopeia's place in stars 

angered sea nymphs, who 
persuaded Jupiter to put / 

queen's chair so part of 

the night she would hang 

head downward in 

the sky as she cir- 

cles pole star. 


dl 


Cygnus, friend of Apollo's son Phae- f@¢ 
ton who was killed riding chariot into 
the sky. Cygnus mourned. Became 
the swan constellation. 


Pegasus, 
blood 


* 
p Pd 
Pal “ 


; 
“ 
> w* 
“sy 
~~, 
* 


Sagittarius, the archer, is found 
outward from Scorpion. Always 
has his arrows pointed at the 
Scorpion because, according to 
one story, Orion was bitten by the 
Scorpion, and died from the sting. 
Archer was centaur Chiron. 


a winged horse; from 


of Medusa. Given to 
‘, Bellerophon for killing monster. 
He tried to ride it to Olympus. 


Fly stung horse; rider thrown. 


Cancer, the crab, one of zodiac 
signs, corresponding to labors of 
Hercules. No bright stars; marked 
by cluster of faint stars. 


Use Mythology to Enrich 


tt are you trying to accomplish in your language 
program? Build vocabulary? Encourage reading? De- 
velop sentence sense? Create individuality of expression? 
Increase the ease with which children convey and symbol- 
ize ideas? Whatever your need, you can use these four 
pages to advantage because mythology takes children from 
fairy tales to exciting legends and historical tales. 
Written language is the writer’s way of creating a vivid 
picture, rivaling that of the artist’s colorful canvas or water 
color. Children can begin to learn words which will help 
them create the same impression. As indicated by the 
vocabulary on page 101, mythology is full of colorful words. 
1. Show the children how to use some of these words in 
their everyday conversation, encourage them to do the 
same. “John, you did that with the speed of Mercury.” 
. Try to recognize which mythological names are Greek, 
Roman, Norse, or Germanic. 
. Report the exploits of several gods and goddesses as 
might be done on a modern news broadcast. 
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He became lame and blind. * 
Pegasus placed among stars. 


Language Program 


. Choose myths to be dramatized by puppets or pupils. 


. Find examples of myths which were common among 


the tribes of the American Indians. 


. View the color filmstrip series, “Myths of Greece and 


Rome” (Jam Handy). Bulfinch’s Mythology will give 
more details about gods and goddesses featured in the 
strips: Prometheus and Pandora; Apollo and Phaeton; 
Ceres and Proserpina; Baucis and Philemon; Atalanta’s 
Race; Minerva and Arachne. 

. Pursue the study of myths, gods, and goddesses through 
their use in operas. Ask the librarian for help. 


. Play excerpts of recordings of Gliick’s opera Orpheus 


and Eurydice, and several Wagnerian operas such as 
The Valkyries and Siegfried, which are part of the 
“Ring of the Nibelung.” Replay the recordings and 
have the children write their impressions of the music. 
. Only part of the story of each constellation is told above. 
Find and read the whole story, and then discuss the con- 
tent of each. Report on actually seeing a constellation. 





MARGARET WALLACE 


Art Critic Teacher, School 52 
Buffalo, New York 





SETTING a mood by using a few descriptive 
paragraphs is an interesting and exciting 
painting project for both pupil and teacher. 

First, it is necessary to instruct the children 
in the elements of good. design—that is, 
proper line, color, and shadow or contrast. 
Each element is discussed separately and at 
length. For example, zigzags are considered 
exciting lines, red is an exciting color, shad- 
ows denote mystery, and so on. 

Having studied the psychology of line, col- 
or, and shadow for a period of about two 
weeks, children are ready to begin their crea- 
tive pictures. 

Each child is given a 9” x 12” sheet of 
manila paper before the project is begun. 
Once it has been presented they must be al- 
lowed to get it down on paper immediately 
before their mind pictures fade. 

They are ‘asked to put their heads on their 
desks and close their eyes. Now a mental 
picture is presented to them ‘as follows: 

"While returning from a week-end vacation 
by car, the family is 


‘Continued on page 117 
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Masks from the Incas 


OUR sixth-grade class was studying the colorful countries of South America. The 
course of our studies led to the civilization of the Inca Indians. The children became 
very interested in the architecture, superstitions, and religious feelings of these intelli- 
gent people. 

Realizing the value of correlating art with the contents of the curriculum, | thought 
an art project centered around the Inca civilization could offer the children an oppor- 
tunity to experiment in the creative area of papier-mache. 

The class discussed the Incas’ reasons for using masks in their daily lives. For in- 
stance, the Incas believed that these masks could frighten and drive the evil spirits 
out of a sick person's body; and masks represented the god images they worshiped. 
Many more beliefs were discussed at length in the class. (Continued on page 99 


JAMES J. O’CONNOR 


Teacher, Sixth Grade; School 38 
Rochester, New York 
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rge Two-Faced 


START with paper plates and an idea 
—then build. That's how some chil- 
dren in New York City created the 
cutest masks this side of Halloween! 
Here is how they did it: 

Teachers held plain paper plates 
to each child's face, and measured, 
spaced, and cut out eye holes. After 
each child decided on the shape and 
where to put both the nose and the 
mouth on his mask, these were cut 
out by the teachers. It was easy for 
each youngster to cut out colorful 
triangular-shaped ears to staple in 
place. 

Using crayons, glue, colored pa- 
per, and strips and squares of print 
material, each four-year-old deco- 
rated his mask to suit his own taste. 
Some made ties, some pasted on 
rosy cheeks, and some colored in 
eyebrows, beards, and so on. Others 
used every available thing as a dec- 
oration. 

Finally, each child punched holes 
on either side of his mask and 
threaded them with rubber bands to 
fit over the ears. A record on the 
phonograph brought the session to a 
close with a grand march. 


JOY TOMLINSON 


Halloween — Song 
ie ee a 


with this mask I've made, you 
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see you, you can't see me, It's safe as safe Blak a can be. 


Safety Masks 


child:21 when they made th 
safety masks described below. 
OUR principal, A. Patrick Ferro. said in an assem- 
bly program that Halloween masks could be dan- 
gerous because the wearers could not see well 
through the small openings. 
As a result, in third grade we devised a safety 
mask for Halloween. It made an interesting and 
worth-while art project. Each child had the samc 
basic shape from a wire coat hanger 
pulled into a kite shape and covered 
with colored cellophane. Each child 
then transformed it into a mask. 


ELEANOR SEARLS 


Teacher, Third Grade 
Maywood Avenue School 
Maywood, New Jersey 
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WHILE autumn leaves are still plentiful, leaf 
shapes can be cut from newspaper until some 
pleasing ones appear. These may be transferred 
to any firmer paper, cut out, and used as stencils 
for spattered designs. 

Many notebook-cover projects are failures be- 
cause the material used for the notebook cover 
is too flimsy. No matter how well the art work is 
done, a notebook cover that becomes torn and 
dog-eared soon after making cannot be termed 
a successful project. 

With this in mind, we cut black melton mounts 
into desired sizes, making each cover in two 
pieces, as shown, for greater flexibility in open- 
ing the scrapbooks. We used them for newspa- 





per clippings of current events, on which we 
based a question-and-answer project. Since this 
project continued throughout the year, the note- 
book covers were designed to take much wear, 
and have lasted, as planned. 

Raffia seemed like a good material to use for 
cross-stitch, holding together the edges of the 
two front pieces, and making a flexible, durable 
binding. It was sewn with heavy darning needles. 

The spattering was done with thinned tempera 
paint and a spray gun. Designs may be made on 
a large melton mount, and the best parts cut to 
use after spattering is done. Be sure that the cut- 
ting is done accurately on the paper cutter, or 
the edges of the notebooks will not be square. 
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Gourdcraft 


MY HUSBAND and I grow gourds as a hobby. Although our primary 
interest is in growing them, we have learned that all sorts of intriguing 
things can be made with the dried gourds. 

One day, during a class discussion about some of the unusual crea- 
tions of nature, the subject of gourds came up. When | told my pupils 
about the many things we have made from gourds, they asked to see 
some. They were amazed to learn that gourds have to be "cured" before 
they can be used, and that the mold which appears on the gourds can 
be scraped off. On some gourds the mold creates a beautiful pattern, 
and often the only finish needed, once the gourd is scraped and cleaned, 
is a clear coat of shellac or varnish. Many people believe a gourd is 
ruined and worthless when it becomes moldy, but this is not so, and it is 
only when gourds begin to mold that our interest mounts, for we know 
the gourd has begun the curing process. 

We are often asked how long one must wait before the gourds are 
sufficiently dried. The large gourds nearly always require at least a year 
before they are ready for use. Sometimes the smaller varieties will dry 
out in six months or less. We store them in a place where air can cir- 
culate around them freely, until the drying process is complete. 

The class became very much interested in learning about growing 
gourds, and making things from them, so that now each year | have a 
gourd project, which has proved very popular. Fortunately, my husband 
and | have accumulated quite a stock pile of gourds, which gives the pu- 





pils a large variety of sizes and shapes from which to choose. 

Before starting the actual work, a lesson on the safe use of tools is 
a must. The pupils are taught how to handle a knife and a razor blade 
while scraping gourds, and how to handle the wood-burning tools. To 
date we have had no casualties. 

When it is time to paint with enamel paint, further instruction is giv- 
en on the proper way to open a can of paint; how to dip the brush in and 
keep the outside of the can clean; how to paint the gourds to make a 
neat job. Children planning to use the same color gather in a group, and 
learn to work together by sharing the paint and brush. One boy has 
charge of cleaning the brushes with turpentine. 

This year. each pupil started with the same basic shape, the large bot- 
tle gourd, and tried to see how many different things could be made 
from it. While discussing what we had learned from this project, one 
child remarked, "It has helped develop our power of imagination." 

The class began doing a little research and learned that thousands of 
years ago man used gourds for utilitarian purposes. They provided him 
with dishes for his food; bottles in which to carry water; drums to beat 
out rhythmic news to his clan. 

The pupils found that there are two important kinds of gourds, the 
Cucurbita and the Lagenaria. The Cucurbita are day-blooming, have a 
yellow flower, and furnish us with the ornamental gourds, those small, 
gaily colored fruits of many sizes and shapes. The Lagenaria (bottle 
gourd) has a white flower which blooms at night, produces a large green 
fruit, and needs a long growing season. 

The children were greatly interested in learning that the charm or 
patio string of gourds descends to us from the early days of the Span- 
iards in California. (They considered it a necessity for one to be hung at 
the front door to welcome the guests.) These strings are made by tying 
different colored gourds to a central string of the desired length. Other 
materials such as cones, milkweed pods, and other seed pods are often 
worked into these strings. 

Each pupil scraped his own gourd, using knives, razor blades, and steel 
wool. A wood-burning tool was used when necessary to make an open- 
ing, as for a vase, lamp base, birdhouse, or (Continued on page 117) 





HELEN C. LARSON 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Elementary School 
Hampden, Massachusetts 
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You can be a GIANT KILLER 


(Continued from page 98) 


scissor blades or compass point, 
and crease on the dotted lines. 

Paste the 10” x 12” piece out- 
side the bottom of the large piece, 
where it is marked “paste to bot- 
tom,” applying paste to the entire 
shaded area. 

Tape folds of end flaps and 
paste them as well as the 3” strip 
inside edge of the front flap. 


Pencil Holders 


Once upon a time, girls and 
boys were born with pencil boxes 
in their fists, but those days are 
gone; maybe it’s a result of the 
radioactivity they’re talking about, 
but this generation doesn’t be- 
lieve in pencil boxes! A good pen- 
cil dropper has something over 
the fellow who tortures via the 
drop of water. You can stymie 


. : 
M a 

















him, though. Use some of that 
corrugated cardboard left from 
the last project. Roll it up, fasten 
it with masking tape, and it makes 
a good pencil holder. (That 
GIANT was a dwarf I adopted 


on vacation just because he was 
such an appealing little thing. 
The next one was—is—his twin.) 


Wall Hangers 


No teacher pastes anything to 
the walls or uses gummed tape or 
tacks—or if she does, she’ll hear 
about it. But often enough she 
would like to hang something to 
break the monotony of dull paint. 
To do this, she can mount her 
“stuff” on cardboard, and fasten 
one of those annoying wire clips 
the laundrymen ravage our best 
wear with these days, to the back 
of the cardboard. See that it is in 
the middle; then, using masking 
tape, fasten the laundry clip to 
the wall. Masking tape gives in 








Bp 


quicker than transparent tape, 
and a quick pull will bring it off 
the wall—“scare it off,’ for it 
comes off clinging to the wire clip 
for dear life! This doesn’t leave a 
dirty mark on the paper you've 
been exhibiting, either. 

Oh, you'll not be likely to get 
a raise for adopting these little 
helpers, but you’ll probably come 
out of a year’s work minus a few 
wrinkles you would otherwise ac- 
cumulate—and think what you 
can save on cosmetics this way! 
Cheerio! 
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GOOFY BALL 


THEDA PEARSON HEDDEN 


AS A teacher of forty fifth- and 
sixth-grade children I must have 
games for physical education class 
that develop skills in both boys 
and girls, yet are fun to play. One 
of our favorites is an original 
game, Goofy Ball, played on our 
soft-ball diamond with a beanbag 
and without bats or ball gloves. 

We march out of the room in 
single file, divide, and come down 
in two lines in order to divide the 
group quickly into two equal sides 
and establish the batting order. 
One group goes to bat; the other 
goes onto the playing field. I 
choose a pitcher; the rest scatter 
over the playing field as they 
choose. 


The pitcher tosses the beanbag 
to the batter, who catches it, and 
then tosses it anywhere on the 
diamond that he chooses. He may 
attempt to throw it over the heads 
of the fielders or drop a bunt close 
to the plate. The runner is out if 
his fly ball is caught, or if he is 
tagged in any way by the bean- 
bag. Stepping on the base with 
the beanbag is not an out uuless 
the player is also tagged. The 
runner may steal bases. After 
three outs the sides change. 

Goofy Ball is as exciting as soft 
ball but it does not penalize the 
small child, the timid girl, or the 
poor batter. It teaches running, 
tagging, catching, and throwing. 
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Coupon Service 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


| AUTHORS, $2,000 BEGINNING-TO-READ 
AWARD. Rules and entry blank available 
for the Follett Publishing ‘'Beginning-To- 
Read Award" for manuscripts pertaining to 
fiction or non-fiction for children in grades 
1 to 3. 


@ HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. Folder con- 
taining full information on: A. The Harmony 
Band, children as early as the first grade 
play three-part music in first lesson. 8. 
The Two-Octave Symphonet, a musical op- 
portunity for every child. C. Song books to 
teach note-reading and part-singing. 


3 UNIT ON MAPS. Please send reprint of 
your 4-page unit, ‘Maps, An Action Pro- 
gram with World Book Encyclopedia.'' 4 
pages in color as shown on Pages 89-92 of 
this issue. 


4 CUSHMAN & DENISON. Ejight-page book- 
let introducing new line of 49¢ markers 
and preseriting ways teachers and pupils 
can use the Flo-master Felt Tip Pen and 
the Cado and Brite-line markers in school 
work. 


§ DITTO DUPLICATORS FOR SCHOOLS. Full 
information on the new Ditto Duplicators 
for schools. 


@ MULTILEVEL READING LABORATORY II A, 
B & C. Available information shows how 
children with varied reading levels can all 
have enriching reading experiences in the 
same class using the Science Research As- 
sociates ‘'Multilevel Reading Laboratory." 
Intended for use in grades 4, 5, & 6. 


"7 GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Write now 
for new No. 361 catalog of ''Good Books 
for Children.'' (Benefic Press) 


% COMPLETE 28-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOG OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS. Each book 
description includes author, reading level, 
interest level, curriculum areas, illustrator 
and recommendations the book has re- 
ceived. A useful and attractive guide to 
children's books. Follett Publishing Co. 


@ CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. All 
About Growth. A science unit for interme- 
diate grades relating to good nutrition. 
Reader includes simple science experiments. 


1@ BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dial Finance Company 
will send you complete information about 
Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, in a 
plain envelope, as described in advertise- 
ment on Page 5. 


14 AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED 
BEVERAGES. Booklet: ‘'Soft Drinks and 
the Balanced Diet.'' Evidence that soft 
drinks have place in good nutrition. (Copy 
free, if usable, up to 30 without charge, 
upon request.) 


12 ANOTHER NEW SVE VISUAL REVIEW. 4th 
edition of SVE's Tabloid for Teachers .. . 
interesting news and articles about new 
and timely FILMSTRIPS and 2”x2” SLIDES 
and their many ways to help teachers. 
(See advetrisement on Page 61.) Society 
for Visual Education, Inc. 


13 COLORFUL BROCHURE ON NEW WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 16 page full color 
brochure announcing the 1960 edition of 
World Book Encyclopedia—now expanded 
to 20 volumes. 


14 CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. The 
Story of A Loaf of Bread. For primary 
grades, A Pictorial story, from wheat to 
enriched bread. Pictures may be colored. 
Includes desk work in reading and arith- 
metic. 


1g BALANCE YOUR READING PROGRAM. 
Write for free booklet, ‘'Balance Your 
Reading Program.'' (Benefic Press) 


1@ READING TEACHERS: A kit about readi- 
ness tests, phonogram exercises, phonics 
charts and vocabulary skills. Published by 
C. $. Hammond Company. 


17 4Page Unit on RAISINS. Includes history, 
nutritional value, growing and packaging 
story and projects designed for various age 
groups. Available in quantity, free, for 
classroom use. 


18 FAMOUS PAINTINGS FOLDER illustrates 
and identifies over 100 great masterpieces. 
Reproductions are available in large size 
and full color on gallery quality paper, 
suitable for instruction, art appreciation, 
and home framing, etc. Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. 


1@ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE UNIT - 4 PAGES. 
Reprint of World Book Encyclopedia Class- 
room Study Unit, "'Science is Method,’ in 
color. 


20 CHARLES W. FOLLETT AWARD. $3,000 
award for significant contribution to chil. 
dren's literature in two age groups, 8 to 
12 and 12 to 16. Rules and entry blanks 
are available. 


2 CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. A 
Trip with Baker Bill in a cupcake balloon 
to cocoa land, a big farm, sugar field, ete. 
Teacher's guide covers correlating activi. 
ties. 


22 TRANS-ATLANTIC PASSENGER STEAMSHIP 
CONFERENCE. Send your free Passenger 
Steamship Kit. 


23 LIVING WITH LIGHT. Supplementary 
teaching aids for general science and 
health classes, covering the important rela- 
tionship between light and sight, and pro- 
viding valuable visual aids. Kit includes 3 
filmstrips with accompanying scripts, 8- 
page Teacher's Guidebook and a set of 6 
leaflets for each of 40 students. (Better 
Light Better Sight Bureau) 


24 C. S. HAMMOND COMPANY offers infor. 
mation about simplified maps, atlases, 
globes and map-reading aids. 


25 NEW SVE FILMSTRIP CATALOG. Lists 
over 1000 educational filmstrips and slides. 
(See advertisement on Page 61.) Society 
for Visual Education, Inc. 


26 4-PAGE UNIT ON RESEARCH. Please send 
reprint in color of your World Book class- 
room study unit, ‘'Research Is the Fourth 
R."' 


27 CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. Ow 
Family Dessert Book. Family recipes for 
bread puddings and quick desserts made 
from cake snack items. Free sample copy. 


28 LETTER WRITING PEN PAL PROJECT 
Parker Pen Party Writing Kit for grades 4- 
Jr. High. You will receive the name and 
address of another teacher and class with 
whom to correspond; your name and ad- 
dress will be sent to her. 


29 SAMPLE PROJECT DESK MAP OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Colored. Designed for 
individual work; coordinates with class proj- 
ects using large wall map. Follett Publish- 
ing Co. 


980 SPACE and SPACE TRAVEL. Send me your 
latest Catalog and information about 
"Space and Space Travel" filmstrips. (The 
Jam Handy Organization) 


$8 NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC., 
Send me your illustrated, detailed specifi- 
cation sheet with complete mechanical and 
electrical description and data on the 
Norelco ‘Continental’ 3-speed, portable 
high fidelity tape recorder. 


32 4PAGE UNIT ON VOCATIONS. Please 
send reprint in color of your World Book 
classroom study unit Keys to the Future. 


33 G6. P. PUTNAM'S SONS—COWARD-Mec- 
CANN, INC.—THE JOHN DAY CO. Send 
me free kit with science circulars, catalogs 
ot children's books and other promotional 
materials. 


34 NEW BOOKLET ON “SCOTCH BRAND 
PRODUCTS. Please send free your illus- 
trated booklet showing facts on ‘'Scotch” 
Brand products for school and office use. 


2 TEACHING MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES. 
Please send for Free copy of catalog No. 
61 showing teaching materials and supplies. 
(Beckley-Cardy) 


%@ ACME SHEAR CO. Please send me de 
scriptive catalog page and cost of new 
"Lefty’’ school scissors #270 S-5” sharp, 
#270 B-4” blunt and #538 C-8” left-hand 
shears. 


7 GRAFLEX, INC. Graflex AV Digest - a 4% 
page booklet with 4-color cover containing 
reprints and digests of outstanding audio 
visual articles which have appeared in lead- 
ing publications during the last two years 


$9 NEW ARITHMETIC UNIT. Please send 2 
copy of your new unit, ‘Arithmetic Gains 
New Meaning,"' offered by World Book 
Encyclopedia. 


@ FREE SAMPLES OF CUT-OUT LETTERS 
attractive colored cardboard will be sen! 
to you by Mutual Aids. (See ad on Page 
96 for complete details.) 


4@ VIEWLEX, INC. Colorful brochure describ- 
ing ‘‘easy to teach with"’ filmstrip pre 
jectors. 


41 INSTRUCTO PRODUCTS CO. (Div. Jacronds 
Mfg. Co.). New catalog of Instructo Flat 
nel Boards and Felt Cut-Outs, Magnetic 
Visual Aids, and Educational Toys. 
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FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


42 THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, A 
Division of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc. Descriptive catalog of books and 
manipulative devices which can be pur- 
chased with N.D.E.A. Title III funds. 


43 FREE SCIENCE CURRICULUM GUIDE from 
Childrens Press. Helps make the proper 
selection of books and filmstrips to broad- 
en science understanding in intermediate 
grades. 


44 THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY. New, col- 
orful, and informative literature is avail- 
able free of charge on the ENJOYING 
ENGLISH SERIES, PROSE AND POETRY 
SERIES, and SINGER SCIENCE SERIES. 


4m FREE 16-page science catalog containing 
descriptions ot films for grades 1-6 and free 
science chart showing relationship between 
138 science films and all major texts series 
in grades 4-6. (Coronet Films) 


4@ UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit for middle and upper 
grades. 


47 THE NITRO PENCIL CO. Send me a copy 
of your color brochure titled ‘‘How to make 
money for your school."' It lists package 
give-aways for the teacher, plus informa- 
tion on program and schedule pencils. 


48 FREE FROM KELLOGGS. Please send me 
the Safari Breakfast Game - with full color 
wall poster, individual score cards, badges, 
awards. All free! (See advertisement on 
Page 99.) 


49 THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY. A new 
exciting writing kit containing test booklets 
for each child plus a teacher's manual and 
large wall chart. 


5@ PROCTER & GAMBLE. Ivory Inspection 
Patrol as described in advertisement—col- 
ored 20” x 26” Wall Chart and individual 
Inspection Patrol Sheets. Sufficient materi- 
als for students. (Offer good only in United 
States and possessions.) 


51 BORROW $100 to $600 BY MAIL. Teach- 
ers may borrow any amount needed—$100 
to $600 in complete privacy and confidence 
BY MAIL. Postal Finance Company—Old 
established company. No payments during 
summer. Information sent in plain enve- 
lope. 


52 C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Set 
of 12” x 19” charts of Speedball Pen Let- 
tering; Lessons on Linoleum Block Printing; 
Two New Charts showing Large Lettering 
for Flash Cards. 


53 FACULTY DISCOUNT GUEST CARDS with 
credit privileges for Sheraton Hotels. En- 
joy low rates at 55 Sheraton Hotels, coast 
to coast in the U.S.A., Hawaii and in 
Canada. Write for information and applica- 
tion, 


54 SING 'N DO Record Albums for grades K-6, 
Original songs with actions coordinated 
with lyrics. Sung by ‘'Melody Lady" in ap- 
proved key against full musical background. 
Free 16-page teacher's guide. 


55 CHARLES BESELER CO. Informative bro- 
chure ''Use of the Vu Graph As An Instruc- 
tional Aid.'' Explains Vu Graph Overhead 
Projector applications in the teaching of 
science, mathematics, English, physics, 
chemistry and many other subjects. 


5G HILER COLOR CHARTS. Please send me 
your Hiler Color Chart that teaches color 
harmony and gives color mixing principals. 
See ad on Page 80. 


57 WEAREVER PENS & PENCILS. Free hand- 
writing kits complete with honor certifi- 
cates, merit awards for all pupils, hand- 
writing specimen paper and manual to con- 
duct handwriting competition. (See ad on 
Page 23.) 


58 NOBLE'S HANDWRITING SYSTEM. (1960 
Edition.) Grades 1 to 8, Alphabet Wall 
Charts, Teachers’ Manuals, Correlated Aids 
lincluding new Audio Visual materials). 
New Catalog for Principals fully describes 
all. 


59 OLD SOUTH FRUIT CAKE MONEY MAKER. 
Please send information and samples on 
fruit cake promotion successfully used by 
schools across the nation. No obligation, 
of course. (See ad Page 60.) 


@0@ NEW CLASSROOM ENRICHMENT AID. 
Free literature describing the first of a new 
series, THE LOOK and LISTEN Phono Books. 
See International Communications Founda- 
tion ad on Page 70. 


GI AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY. Free 
Color Brochure $B3525 describes AO's full 
line of Standard and High Speed Opaque 
Projectors {Delineascopes) and accessories. 


G@2 CHARLES BESELER CO. Illustrated bro- 
chure describing uses and specifications of 
all Beseler Vu Graph Overhead Projectors. 


G3 CHARLES BESELER CO. Illustrated bro- 
chure describing uses of the Beseler Vu Lyte 
Opaque Projectors. 


G4 PICTURE RUBBER STAMPS FOR MARKING. 
Send descriptive literature about your Pic- 
ture Language Marking Rubber Stamps and 
how they will help me and my students. 
See description Page 98. (Summit Indus- 
tries) 


G5 AIR FRANCE. Send information on "Parisian 
Holiday Jet Tour'', featuring round trip 17- 
day excursion fare, 7 nights in first class 
Paris hotels, continental breakfast, sight- 
seeing, night-clubs, shows, transfers and 
even tips for the all inclusive price of only 
$498.60. 


G@G@ PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 80-PAGE CATA- 
LOG OF POPULAR BOOKS at DISCOUNT 
PRICES FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
Information on how to sponsor a Book Fair 
in school using our complete Book Fair 
service. The Book Supply Co. 


@7Z TEACHER'S GUIDE TO NEW AND INEX- 
PENSIVE CLASSROOM AIDS. Brand-new 
1960 Instructor Teaching Aids Catalog il- 
lustrates and describes these useful teach- 
ing tools. 


@& CHARLES BESELER CO. Please arrange for 
free demonstration of Vu Graph Overhead 
Projectors. 


GO UNIT ON MONEY (ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRI- 
TANNICA). Please send me your unit on 
Economic Competence entitled ''Money at 
Work."* 


7@ “FINGER TIP"' ART CATALOG. Send lat- 
est 1959-60 catalog illustrating Ann Marie's 
Special Art Material. Ann Marie's Work- 
shop. 


‘J AIR FRANCE. Please send me the Europe 
for Sale Air France folder outlining family 
plan 17-day excursion fare and extra cities 
at no extra fare. Options for travel this 
fall-winter season via Air France. 


72 CHARLES BESELER CO. Please arrange for 
free demonstration of Vu Lyte Opaque Pro- 
jectors. 


72 GENERAL HEALTH KIT FOR MIDDLE AND 
UPPER GRADES. Colorful circular with il- 
lustrations and complete description of the 
Instructor Human Body Kit. 


74 FREE BOOKLETS ON MENSTRUAL HYGIENE 
from the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 
Newly revised editions of ‘You're a Young 
Lady Now'' (for girls 9-11) and ‘'Very 
Personally Yours'’ (for girls 12 and over), 
available in quantities needed. 


7m AMERICAN SPECIALTY COMPANY. Raise 
money for your School-Age group with a 
teacher-approved plan. Your group sells 
beautiful Xmas cards on a no risk, no in- 
vesiment basis. Details on Page 63. 


7@ ENRICHING TEACHING WITH BIOGRAPHY. 
Please send me your new teaching guide 
on how to enrich teaching with the study 
of biographies. (From F. E. Compton & Co.) 


977 HELPING CHILDREN STUDY A _ STATE. 
Please send me your new teaching guide 
as an aid in our study of states. (From 
F. E. Compton & Co.) 


7@ RADIANT SCREENS FOR SCHOOL AND 
CLASSROOM. Please send free booklet 
“The Miracle of Lenticular Screens'' and 
brochure on complete Projection Screen 
Line. 


7 UNITED FRUIT CO. Please send me your 
new revised Free Catalog of educational 
material. (See ad Page 95.) 


8O FREE MENSTRUAL HYGIENE TEACHING 
AIDS from the makers of Kotex sanitary 
napkins. Includes teaching guide, physiol- 
ogy chart, pamphlet on conducting mother- 
ona Program and product demonstra- 
tion kit. 


$l NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educa- 
tion Division. ‘'Class Report,"’ free illus- 
trated booklet, in color, telling the story 
of coal for middle grades. 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


S32 THE GARRARD PRESS. Please send me your 
your elementary catalogue of new Supple- 
mental Reading Books containing fascinat- 
ing Junior Science Books edited by Nancy 
Larrick, fast moving Discovery Books edit- 
ed by Mary Austin and charming Folk 
Lore of the World Books, a new series by 
Edward Dolch. 


833 MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY. Please 
send information about 2 week Christmas 
& New Years cruises and Matson Hawaiian 
vacation. Ad Page 95. 


%4 AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM. Send me 
4 Pre-Historic Fossils, 29 Color Prints, 56- 
page Album and Storage Case for only 10¢ 
and enroll me as a member with priviledges 
described on page 1. Also send me current 
Album Set at regular price of $1.00 plus 
shipping. Send no money now, we will 
bill you later. 





Be Sure to Include Your Remittance for 
All the Following Items. 





$5 PACK-O-FUN MAGAZINE. Send 


sample 
recent issue of PACK-O-FUN, 48-page 
monthly Scrapcraft Magazine described 


on Page 85. | enclose 10c¢ for handling. 


RG PALMER METHOD NEW RITE HOLD 
PENS. Long last ball point in 7% balanced 
penholder with exclusive Rite Hold double 
bulge for high thumb comfort grip. 23¢ ea. 


87 HOW TO CREATE UNUSUAL BULLETIN 
BOARDS. Please send me your brochure 
telling how to create outstanding bulletin 
boards. (See ad page 86). Ann Marie—25c. 


8B UNITED FRESH FRUIT & VEGETABLE 
ASSN. Please send your health and nutri- 
tion primary unit, including 35 sets of 12 
coloring pages about fresh fruit and veget- 
ables; plus teaching manual. | enclose 25c¢ 
for postage. 


8Q TOOLS OF TEACHING (School Service) 
Co.) Graded illustrated catalog of Scien- 
tific Kits and supplies, Direct Process Work- 
books, Posters, Music, Flannel Board Sets, 
Games, etc.—25¢. 


9@ PALFREY'S SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. Please 
send me your new booklet, ‘'PRACTICAL 
AIDS TO TEACHING," an illustrated cata- 
log of Direct Process Workbooks - Teaching 
Aids of all kinds - Posters, Flannel Boards, 
Music, Educational Toys and Games.—25¢. 
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FREE CLASSROOM FILMS 


TURN TO 
PAGE 115 FOR 


Circle each number you want. Mail in envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon 1 
| Service, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure to enclose remittance where necessary. : 
! i 
I dame TTT ITIL TITTY TITTiT Tr rirriririrriiiririrr Tree TS 
| PRINT OR TYPE 
Leas CO TD 00008003s060d0ses08es on600essonee8eesbesnnteosseeecd bees ssliediiahcankerunsdll 
! 1 
| city Sb0e0cecsovers TTY TITY $ed0sececcsocersses BORO coco MNO veces ssndpaneoonce gosta 
| 
| October 1960 ee er i: WE GRE Ndstcncces ere 
| 
; Ss 9 17 25 33 41 49 57 65 73 81 
: 2 10 18 26 34 42 50 58 66 74 82 | 
13 11 19 27 35 43 51 59 67 75 233! 
1 4 12 20 28 36 44 52 60 68 76 84 | 
sSBpn S 8 6 8S a @& 77 1 
6 14 22 30 38 4 54 62 70 78 
7 15 23 31 39 47 55 63 71 79 1 
8 16 24 32 40 48 56 64 72 80 
BE SURE TO INCLUDE YOUR PAYMENT FOR ITEMS CHECKED BELOW 1 
85 $10 BR +25 Q] $25 94 $1.00 Q7 $1.66 
86 *23 89 $25 Q2 $-25 Q5 $1.50 98 $2.00 | 
87 $25 90 $25 93 $50 96 $1.50 QQ $9.95 
MAKE ALL CHECKS OR MONEY ORDERS PAYABLE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 1 


9] GUIDE TO TEACHING MATERIALS IN 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. This is a com- 
plete 60-page catalogue of teaching mate- 
tials. (Geography Work Book) —25¢. 


92 STIK-TACK MIRACLE DISCS, SAMPLE 
FOLDER OF 8&2 only 25¢. Put up decora- 
tions, pictures, etc., without harm to walls 
or displayed material. Sticks to all sur- 
faces except fingers.—25¢. 


93 SPIRIT MASTER UNITS FOR DUPLICATING 
MACHINES. Sample folder for ‘'COPY- 
RITE'' Spirit Masters for long, medium and 
short runs are available. All wax coated 
in variety of colors. 50¢ (to cover shipping 
and handling costs). 


94 SONG FLUTE AND KIT. Special $1.00 
For RHYTHM AND HARMONY BANDS. 
Introductory Kit contains Song Flute, 
Teachers' Handbook and Classroom Pupil 
Book complete for pre-band training and 
use in Rhythm and Harmony bands (value 
$2.50). Enclose $1. 


95 E-Z BULLETIN BOARDS. Latest steps in 
bulletin board displays. Illustrated in 
colors - lettering, picture file, silhouettes, 
paper sculpture, textures, mats, group 
and individual mounting. Layouts in dif- 
ferent subjects (Palfrey's School Supply 
Co.) —$1.50. 


9G CREATIVE PUBLISHING HOUSE OF OX- 
FORD. Crepho's Picture Color Matching 
Posters (Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, Purple, Brown and Black), for prim- 
ary grades display and word-color match- 
ing game. Eight 9” x 11” posters—$1.50. 


97 NEW APPROACH TO GLOBE STUDY. ‘Fun 
With the Globe." A. J. Nystrom & Co. A 
comprehensive series of globe reading 
activity cards. Usuable in grades 3 through 
8. Designed for group or individuai use. 
Set #1 covering vocabulary, scale, sea- 
sons, and night and day. Sample set $1.65. 


98 WHAT TO DO IN ELEMENTARY ART. 
(School Service Co.) An encyclopedia of 
suggestions for the Art program. Complete- 
ly illustrated with graphic instructions. 
Contains a feature of what to do with 
weekly Bulletin Boards.—$2.00. 


99 MUSICAL MULTIPLICATION RECORDS. 
5 recerds and 11 multiplication quiz cards 
teach tables 2's through 12's. Set has own 


tunes and jingles. Pupils learn tables 
easily, quickly, following gay, spirited 
music. Satisfaction guaranteed. (Ad on 


Page 87.)—$9.95 postpaid. 


———————————For TEACHERS’ USE only ————-—-———~—~~, 
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HERBERT S. PASTON 


Assistant Professor, Art Teacher Education 
Philadelphia Museum College of Art 








ASPECTS of designing with seeds, 
spices, and so on, were discussed 
during the summer program for ele- 
mentary teachers at our college. 
While ancient mosaics were of tile 
and glass, children can use cereals. A 
number of teachers were fascinated 
by the possibilities of this fresh ap- 
proach to the use of everyday mate- 
rials found around the home. Even 
those students who did not ordinarily 
enjoy picture making or designing 
with paper became highly motivated 
in this nsw development of the mosaic 
process. 

There are few limitations to this 
medium, but here are some tips: 


1 Use strong backing to prevent 
buckling (pine wood, Masonite 
board, Homosite board, plywood, 
and Plexiglass). 

2 Use a heavy glue (wood glue, Kry- 
lon all-purpose glue, Sobo) which 
will dry clear and stick fast. 

3 Egg cartons and muffin tins are 
handy containers for seeds. 

4 Keep the design simple—let the 
shape, texture, and color of the 
natural materials suggest some of 
the form. Do not try to be too 
literal. Use good research, such as 
nature forms (fruit, leaves, plants, 
animals, shells, and so on). Look at 
reproductions of Byzantine mosaics. 
The entire surface may be covered 





4 PINE cone scales make excellent 
5 petals of imaginary and decora- 
tive flowers caught in a rain of 
spaghetti. Background may be 
sparse. 
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with seeds, or the materials may be 
used as line and small masses. In- 
clude paint and collage if you like. 
Work on the over-all design, rather 
than on one section at a time, in 
order to maintain the unity of the 
piece. 

5 Materials may be obtained at 
grocery stores and markets. A par- 
tial list might include soybeans, 
coffee beans, tapioca, rice, spices, 
cereals, and noodles. 

6 Cover with clear lacquer, white 
shellac, plastic spray, or Saran wrap. 


A theme such as "heraldic shields 
from the Middle Ages" could be de- 
veloped in seed mosaics if children 
were very familiar with it. It helps 
if children choose the theme, rather 
than having to work on a subject pre- 
sented to them. It is not necessary to 
have a theme, however, as children 
working side by side will produce art 
that has relatedness. 





FEROCIOUS faces take shape from 
harmless seeds cleverly arranged on 
a textured hardboard surface. 


CEREALS supply a variety of mosaic 
designs, as well as calories! Textures 
can be as contrasted as you wish... 
there is no end to their forms. 
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PLANTS  #661—Printed in green and black, the 12 charts in this set pro- 
vide information about the parts of a plant, where plants are grown, the uses of 
plants, and what a plant needs for growth. The eye-catching illustrations include 
plants and trees, animals, figures, and objects familiar to little children. 


AIR and WEATHER = # 662—This set of 12 charts, printed in blue and 
black, provides information about air and its properties, weather changes, and how 
we can predict weather ahead of time. The chart illustrations include figures, clouds, 
ice and snow, everyday situations, and objects familiar to primary children, 


LIGHT and SOUND #663—The charts in this set introduce such con- 
cepts as the volume and pitch of sound, sources of light, reflection, and colored 
light. Care of the eyes and ears is integrated with posters on seeing and hearing. 


SIMPLE MACHINES  # 664—This set depicts each of the simple ma- 


chines in a colorful drawing. One poster is devoted to each machine so that children 
will not be confused. Other posters describe some of the everyday machines thai 
are familiar to children and show sources of power. 


ANIMALS = #665—Printed in brown and black, this set compares kinds of 
animals, and their sizes, coats, homes, food, and means of movement. Animal com- 
munities, life cycles, hibernation, migration, and ways animals protect themselves 
give pupils an overall picture of the animal kingdom. 


MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY # 666—Beginning with the prin- 


ciples of magnetism and magnetic poles, this set of charts describes the electric 
circuit, electric conductors, and switches. Included is a warning poster showing the 
dangers of open sockets and live wires. 


SIMPLE CHEMISTRY  #667—Twelve colorful charts describe such 
simple chemistry concepts as water and its properties, how oxygen combines with 
other materials, and how food provides energy. The use of the five senses to obtain 
information is demonstrated. 


EARTH and SKY +#668—These two-color posters show the earth's sur- 
face—rock, soil, water, the earth wearing away. Types of rocks are introduced. Other 
concepts include day and night, stars and star patterns, the moon, sun, and gravity. 

















...8 sets of colorful 


charts that 
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Designed for Kindergarten and Primary Grades, the 
Instructor PRIMARY SCIENCE CONCEPT CHARTS 
constitute an inexpensive science program. Each set 
in the series provides 12 illustrated. charts giving 
specific information on primary-level science subjects. 


The colorful charts, 13” x 16” in size, are visual presentations 
that will motivate classroom demonstrations and other activities. 


Each chart has been designed to stimulate discussion and inquiry 
as well as to provide the class with a foundation of pertinent, 
suitable material for meaningful science experiences. 


Included with each set is a 6-page Teaching Guide that explains each 
concept, suggests how to use the charts, and provides easy-to-follow 


e 
directions for additional activities and experimentation. 
a S j C Each set, a ae eee ee 


just $2.50 


cience 


concepts 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. woof 
Please send me the following Instructor Teaching Aids: 


Tot 
Primary Science Concept Chart Sets ..@ $2.50 each ............ 


#661, PLANTS ( #662, AIR and WEATHER 

#663, LIGHT and SOUND [] #664, SIMPLE MACHINES 

#665, ANIMALS (1) #666, MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY 
#667, SIMPLE CHEMISTRY [] #668, EARTH and SKY 

#660, Complete Series of 8 Sets ........ @ $20.00 ............ 
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projection screen 
now enables you 

to view pictures in 
semi-darkened rooms 


It is true that you can project better 
pictures in darkened rooms—but 
there are many times when room 
darkening is inconvenient, difficult 
and costly. Now, with the new Radi- 
ant exclusive ‘‘truly lenticular” 
screen, which controls both hori- 
zontal and vertical light reflection, 
you can project slides and movies 
effectively in normally or partially 
lighted rooms where no unusual 
lighting conditions prevail. For 
schools—this enables viewers to 
take notes during showings, mini- 
mizes inattention and misbehavior, 
and permits simultaneous use of 
collateral material. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 
which gives the complete ex- 
planation of this new truly lentic- 
ular screen, also catalog giving 
specifications and prices of 
Radiant's complete line of lentic- 
ular and glass-beaded screens 
of every type for every purpose. 


RADIANT 


QC ee | I 


| Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 
| P. O. Box 5640, Chicago 89, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please rush me free copy of your | 
| booklet “The Miracle of Lenticular Screens" | 
| and complete Radiant Screen Catalog. IN-1060 


| Name 
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TV’S RIVAL? 
Our Story Hour 


PATRICIA A. BRADY 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, James Madison School 
dison Township, New Jersey 


IGHTS, camera, reaction—Take 
1. Take one auditorium filled 
with awed, excited youngsters 
from kindergarten through third 
grade. Take one amusing story. 
Take one tape recorder and one 
opaque projector. Take, one by 
one, colorful, vivid illustrations 
drawn to fit the story. Take one 
bit of imagination and effort. 
Take one deep breath! Combine 
these for a warmhearted reaction 
from a group of receptive chil- 
dren. This is the way an unusual, 
successful hour began at Emerson 
School in Teaneck, New Jersey 
(where I was teaching last year). 
Wanda Gag’s Nothing At All 
(Coward-McCann), the story of 
an invisible puppy who finds a 
magic formula to obtain visibility, 
was chosen for its high interest 
appeal for children of ages 5-8. 
Previously the teacher told the 
story, recording it on the tape 
recorder. Over twenty-five water- 
color scenes were drawn to ac- 
company the high lights of the 
story narration. Next the pictures 
were stapled and taped onto a 
long roll of heavy paper. As the 
story unfolded from the recorder, 
the synchronized pictures were 
drawn through the opaque pro- 
jector and appeared on the screen. 
The girls and boys sat motion- 
less throughout. They giggled at 
rhythmical chants, and gasped at 
each illustration on the screen. 
This warm reception encour- 
aged us to try the story in grades 
4-6. Because of the young interest 
level of the story, the intermediate 
grades were given a motive, other 
than pure enjoyment, for watch- 
ing and listening. They were asked 
to pay close attention to the tech- 
nical aspects of presenting the 
story. They were encouraged to 
develop and apply the mechanical 
skills to their own class projects. 
This older group of children 


showed keen interest in the story 
and illustrations. They sat quietly, 
listening to the voice on the re- 
corder dramatizing the story, and 
watching the illustrations which 
high-lighted the telling of the tale. 
About halfway through, the re- 
corder tape snapped. While it was 
being repaired, the auditorium be- 
came quite noisy. However, im- 
mediately upon resumption of 
sound from the recorder the audi- 
ence became instantly, completely 
silent. The children remained 
spellbound throughout the re- 
mainder of the storytelling. 

The entire story hour was intro- 
duced to primary youngsters in a 
neighboring school, with the same 
gratifying reception. It was sug- 
gested that each month a new 
story be presented in this manner. 
Each story recording, complete 





Sehool Bus 
Leslie Savage Clark 


The trainer who enters a cage of lions 
Or the diver in shark-filled pool 

Is far less daring than he who drives 
Our little lambs to school. 





with illustrations, could then be 
circulated throughout the school 
system. With eight elementary 
schools in the school system, it 
might further be possible, during 
the months of October through 
May, to have a group of teachers 
from each school produce one 
such story. This process would en- 
tail making only one story per 
school for the year, but by circu- 
lating the stories and illustrations, 
each school could have a monthly 
story hour. 

We believe this procedure has 
excellent possibilities for reviving 
the old-fashioned story hour. Per- 
haps you might find that you, too, 
through experimenting, would 
share our interest and enthusiasm 
in this approach to storytelling. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP., Educational Dept. 1-100, Neenah, Wisconsin. 

Please send free (except for return postage) your 16mm. sound film, 
of Menstruation.'' Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 

2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) ............60eeeee 
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Kotex is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 
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(Note: Film will be sent to teachers or authorized personnel only). 
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Tha ihe BESELER 


VU-GRAPH* 
OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY 
PROJECTOR! 


PROJECTS 
4 HUGE BRILLIANT 
IMAGE BERIND 
YOU AS YOU FACE 
TOUR CLASS 


Sr lib Ye 


TEACH IN A FULLY LIGHTED ROOM — to watch 
class reactions, permit note-taking 


PROJECT WHAT YOU WRITE, AS YOU WRITE IT 
— to personalize lessons, emphasize specific 
points 


PROJECT ONE TRANSPARENCY OVER ANOTHER 
—to build a complete lesson, step-by-step, 
right before your students’ eyes 


TEACH DRAMATICALLY IN ANY SUBJECT — with 
techniques as unlimited as your own imag- 
ination. . . . 


In Science, for example, you can teach, 
step-by-step, how veins, arteries and 
Capillaries form the circulatory system 
with 3 or 4 overlaid transparencies. 


*The coupon below will bring you complete 
information on the other 7 in this A-V 
Exam, a Beseler Vu-Lyte II Opaque Projector. 





GET THE ANSWERS TO YOUR A-V QUESTIONS 
_s + FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON TODAY 


us 
Las 


Charles Beseler Company 4 
201 So. 18th Street, East Orange, New Jersey 


Send me complete information on the Beseler 
(0 VU-GRAPH OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY PROJECTOR 
(0 VU-LYTE ILOPAQUE PROJECTOR 


(CD Have a Beseler A-V Consultant. contact me for 
a demonstration. 





School. 
Addr 
SS 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


MA 


f— +o 


ORDER 


Bank Street College Publica- 
tions—This little pamphlet lists a 
variety of inexpensive packets, book- 
lets, conference proceedings, articles, 
and books for teachers and parents of 
nursery and elementary school chil- 
dren (Bank Street College Publica- 
tions, Bank Street College of Educa- 
tion, 69 Bank Street, New York 14, 
N.Y.; free). 


A Basie Book Week Kit—Here 
is a new display kit for Children’s 
Book Week, November 13-19; it in- 
cludes (1) one full-color poster, (2) 
a set of three green and black stream- 
ers, (3) fifty bookmarks, (4) fifty 
seals, and (5) a copy of the folder 
“Aids to Choosing Books for Your 
Children” (The Children’s Book 
Council, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave. New 
York 10, N.Y.; $1.00 cash or check; 
mail your order by Oct. 20 to insure 
delivery for Book Week). 


Educational Service Studies 
and Publiecations—Brochure offer- 
ing reading materials on curriculum 
and instruction, for instance: series of 
pamphlets listed includes specific titles 
under such topics as arithmetic, bul- 
letin boards, conservation, guidance, 
reading, and unit teaching; books, 
bulletins, and experimentation reports 
are also mentioned (Extension Serv- 
ice, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; brochure free). 


Health Education Materials— 
Illustrated catalog listing inexpensive 
materials designed to fit into programs 
of professional, educational, and con- 
sumer groups; teaching aids are care- 
fully selected and graded; included 
are folders, booklets, posters, charts, 
films, and displays (National Dairy 
Council, 111 North Canal Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois; single copies free) . 


Learning about Role-Playing 
for Children and Teachers--ll- 
lustrated “How-To-Do” bulletin pro- 
moting the role-playing method in 
teaching; examples involve playing 
out creative ideas, problems, “sharing” 
situations, and unfinished stories (As- 
sociation for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, 3615 Wisconsin Ave. N.W., 
Washington 16, D.C.; $.75). 


Lipreading for the Deaf and 
the Hard of Hearing—Source- 
book report by the Lipreading Com- 
mittee of Junior High School 47, Man- 
hattan; Part I contains the principles 
for lipreading instruction, while Part 
II is a series of sequentially planned 
formal lessons (Auditor, Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 
Publications Sales Office, 110 Living- 
ston Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y.; $.75). 


Mausie Booklets—U and the UN, 
complete musical production ($2.00) ; 
When I See the Flag, a musical play 
($2.00), Santa’s Special Christmas, a 
musical play ($1.25); and others, all 


by Dorothy Doane; for elementary 
grades (Lee Music Corp., 1619 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N.Y.). 


1001 Valuable Things You 
Can Get Free—Pocket book by 
Mort Weisinger in the third edition, 
listing everything from free cookbooks 
to trips to Europe; also many sur- 
prising items (Bantam Books, Inc., 25 


W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y.; $.35). 


Prejudice and Society—A “Free- 
dom Pamphlet” by Earl Raab and 
Seymour M. Lipset which discusses 
the problem of prejudiced behavior 
as a community force with some im- 
plications for action in overcoming it 
(Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B’rith, 515 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N.Y.; $.35). 


The Resourceful Teacher— 
Leaflet published periodically as a 
professional service, dealing with cur- 
riculum trends, teaching procedures, 
and so on; two current titles are 
“Spelling in Today’s School Pro- 
grams,” by Lillian E. Billington, and 
“A New Look at Geography” by 
Clarence W. Sorensen (Silver Burdett 
Co., Park Ave. and Columbia Rd., 
Morristown, N.J.; free on request). 


Sources of Free Travel Post- 
ers and Geographic Aids—Com- 
prehensive booklet providing infor- 
mation valuable in obtaining colorful 
travel posters and other materials, 
with special tips on writing letters of 
request; international and national 
listings (Bruce Miller, Box 369, Riv- 
erside, California; $.50). 


UNICEF Halloween Planning 
Kit—Trick or Treat kit to aid in the 
collection of coins for the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund; contains plan- 
ning and publicity suggestions, sample 
posters and brochures, carton stickers 
and identification tags for 25 children 
(U.S. Committee for UNICEF, P.O. 
Box 1618, Church Street Station, New 
York 8, N.Y.; $1.00; discounts avail- 
able on bulk quantities, request order 


blank). 


What Everyone Should Know 
about the Constitution—Book- 
let designed to make the Constitution 
more understandable by the use of key 
words and graphics; complete text and 
Amendments are included; 24 pages, 
two colors, 844” x 11” (Channing L. 
Bete Co., Inc., Greenfield, Massachu- 
setts; 1-10 copies, $.75 each; 10-100 
copies, $.50 each). 


A World of Facts—Well defined, 
easy-to-read wall chart and map 33” x 
49”, showing “vital comparisons of 90 
countries around the globe”; statistics 
include populations, chief languages, 
main religions, governments, leading 
products, and miscellaneous facts 
(Civic Education Service, 1733 K St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $.50). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 


EACH CASE. 
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How to dramatize 
basic concepts 
of astronomy and 
the solar system 


Unique, new WHIRLING WORLDS graphi- 
cally depicts the sun and the nine planets 
with their satellites in scale. Easily assembled, 
durable, colorful, perfectly balanced, it is a 
handsome addition to classroom or laboratory, 
as well as a perfect introduction to basic con- 
cepts of astronomy, space and the nature of 
the universe. 32-page illustrated manual by 
Franklyn M. Branley of the Hayden Plane- 
tarium presents a world of astronomical knowl- 
edge, plus 41 intriguing classroom projects 
employing WHIRLING WORLDS, and simple 
assembly instructions. List $3.95 (quantity di 
counts lor schools). For complete catalog of 
PORTABLE . LABORATORY teaching aids, 
write Science Materials Center, 59 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. M-138. 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 


a division of The Library of Science, 











Maid-o'-Metal 


‘ ge “HOW-TO” BOOKLET 
ERE MEMOS & CATALOG 
for making 

PLACQUES PLANTERS 

eh in gleaming 
ALUMINUM e BRASS e COPPER 






» \& TRAYS 





We supply materials, tools, designs, direc- 
tions, project suggestions. See your dealer 
or write today for free MAID-0’-METAL 
literature and mail-order information. 
ST. LOUIS CRAFTS, inc. 
DEPT. IN-3 ST. LOUIS 19, MO. 


-—FREE CATALOG—_ 
16mm COLOR—SOUND 
ELEMENTARY GRADE 
INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


(Sale only—no rentals) 


AVIS FILMS, Box 643, Burbank, Calif. 

















TEACHERS oF 8th and 9th GRADERS 


Help your students pass EXAMS to 
ENTER HIGH SCHOOL, Buy 
HOW TO PREPARE FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE & SCHOLARSHIP EXAMS 


includes special 1Q and achievement tests and answers 
for 6th, 7th, Sth, and Oth grades. Plus 4 test and an- 
swer books in Math, Science, English and Social Stud 
les. All & for $8.00, price includes handling charges. 
Send check or money order. No COD. 
YES BOOKS, Dept. |, 6 Railroad Way, Larchmont, N.Y. 








WHAT'S NEW IN HANDCRAFTS? 
Latest kits and supplies for all crafts, skills. 
Leather, metal, wood, mosaics, baskets, etc. 
Catalog FREE. LARSON, Dept. 1115, 820 S$. 
Tripp, Chicago 24, Ill. 











An Eye for Better Teaching 7? 


Capitalize on every minute of that “eye 
wandering” time of your pupils by using 
INSTRUCTOR poster and bulletin-board 
materials. Write for free Catalog of 
Teaching Aids. You'll find ideas to enliven 
many a classroom subject. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y 
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Painting the Mood 
(Continued from page 105) 


caught in a deluge and is forced to 
seek shelter at once. The rain is pour- 
ing down in torrents, the lightning is 
slicing its jagged path across the sky; 
the thunder rolls like kettledrums 
from behind surging masses of dark 
clouds. 

“Father turns the car into the first 
driveway, which proves to be a nar- 
row lane. At the end of the muddy 
lane, the huge shadow of a house 
looms in the distance. This is where 
they are to find shelter! Just as they 
are leaving the car, a flash of light- 
ning illuminates the structure. 

“It is a huge old house in disrepair, 
tumbled down, forgotten and desert- 
ed. The grounds are strewn with de- 
bris. An old tree that resembles a 
claw is waving madly in the wind 
and plucking at the house with its 
branches. It must have been a beauti- 
ful mansion in its day, but that was a 
long time ago.” 

Now the children quickly put on 
paper what has been painted in their 
imaginations, being reminded to 
make each line “talk.” When they 
have their ideas down, they enlarge 
and improve them on larger paper. 
(A previous lesson gave them experi- 
ence in using water color.) Now they 
are ready to use the proper colors 
and develop contrasts. 

This is a rewarding experience for 
children. Most of the results are grati- 
fying. Ask some children to write 
other word pictures for painting. 


For Junior Scientists 
(Continued from page 31) 


Action and Reaction 


Another interesting effect of the 
laws of motion can be felt if you try 
to tilt a large gyroscope while sitting 
on a rotating stool. To make a stool 
(piano stools are not easy to find 
nowadays), bolt three roller skate 
wheels to a mop pail as shown. Put- 





ting the bolt through a %” piece of 
wood on the outside of the pail will 
keep the wheel clear of the rim of 
the pail, and will help to keep the 
sides of the pail rigid. 

To make a big gyroscope, get a dis- 
carded tricycle wheel or a small bi- 
cycle wheel and fasten a wooden 
handle to each side of the axle. The 


local industrial arts teacher or a 
carpenter may help you do this. The 
wheel should be able to spin freely 
while a child holds the handles in 
front of him. 





Now seat a child on the rotating 
mop pail, give him the gyroscope to 
hold as shown, then start the wheel 
spinning as fast as you can make it go. 
While the child’s feet are off the 
floor, ask him to turn the wheel so 
it is horizontal (right hand above and 
left hand below, for example). If he 
tries to turn the wheel the other way, 
he will turn the other way, too. Chil- 
dren enjoy this sensation of being 
turned by a force that they cannot 
see, but can feel. In doing this, watch 
that the children do not brush against 
the spinning tire and get a brush 
burn. 

Gyroscopes such as this are very 
useful in stabilizing rockets, ships, 
and airplane instruments. 

With the help of these simple ac- 
tivities, junior scientists will under- 
stand much better why objects move, 
why they keep moving once they are 
in motion, and how their movements 
can be controlled. 


Gourdcraft 
(Continued from page 109) 


candy dish. Much discussion went on 
regarding colors, and the dressing of 
some to look like people. When the 
gourds are ready to be painted, the 
children who plan to use the same 
color gather in a group, and learn to 
work together by sharing the paint 
and brush. 

We save seeds from the Cucurbita 
and Lagenaria gourds, to use for trim. 
The “buttons” on the snowman in the 
photographs were taken from the bot- 
tle gourd, and the lettering on the 
piggy bank was made from seeds of 
the Cucurbita. When the pupils ex- 
pressed a desire to make features on 
their gourds, the art supervisor gave 
a lesson on sketching human and ani- 
mal features. 

It was a proud day for the pupils 
when they helped arrange an attrac- 
tive display of their gourd creations 
in a glass case in the lobby of the 
school. Many people who admired 
the display came to the room to com- 
pliment the class. On one occasion, 
one of the children remarked, “Who 
would ever believe those moldy old 
gourds could turn out to be so beau- 
tiful?” 

Our source for named varieties is: 
The Gourd Society of America, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Gourds may be purchased from Pear- 


son’s Gourd Farm, El Monte, Califor- 
nia ($.05 to $.50 each). Catalog, $1.00. 








When you're planning your next trip, 
you'll want to use The INSTRUCTOR's 
FREE Teacher Travel Service. Just 

tell us where you want to go, what 
you want to see, and how you want to 
travel . . . then our Travel Service 

will provide the information and 
guidance you wish to have. And, 
there's no cost, no obligation to you. 


\ 


lost this 
year-use 


ne Instructor's 
TEACHER 


TRAVEL 
SERVICE 


Any educator—teacher, principal, supervisor, superintendent — is welcome 
to use this free service without obligation. We have the cooperation 
of transportation lines, government bureaus, oil companies, motel 
chains, hotels, rent-a-car services, and other organizations 
interested in prospective travelers. We ask these reliable sources to 
send you literature and guidance to help you plan your trip. 


We do not make reservations or attempt to take the place of a 
commercial travel agency — nor do we ask for literature for classroom use. 
This practical service is provided for your personal travel aid only. 

It's the easy way to make sure you're well-prepared for your next 
trip, either a week-end jaunt, a mid-winter holiday or a spring cruise. 
Please allow several weeks for your request to be processed. 


p-—-—---------------- 


NaME (Miss, Mrs. or Mr.) ........... 


TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 





ADDRESS 





Countries, Regions, Places 
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CPU TI, SII aieiitsssnentisssiecicsvenion 


I am planning a vacation trip within the next 12 months, starting 
GD CIDE eienccecentiittcbctiitnaitaids I will appreciate receiving FREE 
descriptive literature covering the following: 


Kinds of Transportation 


(If you need more space, please use an additional sheet of paper) 


I prefer the kind of transportation shown (plane, train, bus, ship, or auto) 
for each part of my trip. (If uncertain, indicate more than one kind. If you 
are traveling abroad, include all transportation from home back to home.) 


1060 
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Foreign Languages 
Need 
Atmosphere 


RUTH R. CORNFIELD 


CREATING, in the classroom, the atmos- 
phere of a foreign land will help children ap- 
preciate more fully the culture and civiliza- 
tion of the people whose language is being 
studied. It is as much a part of the teaching 
process as is the textbook or other material 
of instruction. Setting the scene is particularly 
important for elementary-school foreign- 
language classes because the young children 
have little background knowledge in this 
area. How does one bring the flavor of a for- 
eign land into the classroom? Here are some 
suggestions. 


Post a sign on the door that reads: ““This 

class has gone to France (Spain, Ger- 
many) for the next forty minutes. Wish you 
were with us. See you soon.” As the class begins 
to read the foreign language, the sign can be 
translated into that language. You might illus- 
trate it with pictures cut from travel folders, 


No classroom where foreign languages 

are taught should be without a phono- 
graph or a tape recorder. While the children 
are entering or leaving the classroom, typical 
music from the country under study can be 
softly playing. The same records or tapes can be 
played for a week at a time. It can be tunes 
from popular music as well as the folk or 
classical music. Later on, the class can learn 
to sing some of the songs. 


Children love to have their names trans- 

lated into foreign languages. Using the 
foreign equivalent of the names of the students 
helps the teacher maintain the use of the for- 
eign language consistently. Pupils can take 
turns calling the roll while the members answer 
“present” in the foreign tongue. 


The children may be taught to stand at 

their seats until the teacher enters the 
room, as is done in most foreign countries, or 
the class can begin the lesson by standing up to 
say “good day.” 


The walls of a foreign-language class- 

room should be colorful, interesting, 
and instructive. Use posters from the informa- 
tion agencies of the foreign consulates and large 
pictures from travel booklets and pamphlets. 
Do not display all pictures at once. Change the 
position of those on the wall. From time to time 
take off some and put new ones on. The poster 
which hangs on the wall from September to 
June fades into the background. 
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The bulletin board is a very important 

aid in the creating of atmosphere. It 
can be used to feature topics of everyday life 
gleaned from foreign-language newspapers— 
advertisements of household objects, clothing, 
cosmetics, and so on. Such ads not only show 
the products that are advertised but they also 
show the scenes of everyday life in which these 
objects play a part. One gets glimpses of the in- 
teriors of homes, street scenes, countrysides, 
monuments, and the like. 


Mobiles can be made by cutting out sil- 
houettes of monuments, cathedrals, or 
other easily recognizable symbolic shapes from 
travel folders, pamphlets, and brochures dis- 
tributed by air lines and steamship companies. 


One of the best ways of creating atmos- 

phere is by serving the typical foods of 
a country. For a festive occasion or for the last 
day before a holiday, try having a continental 
breakfast. Arrangements can be made with a 
nearby Italian or French pastry shop for long 
breads or croissants or brioches. Hot chocolate 
can be bought or made in school. Conversation 
in the new language can be prepared in advance. 


Maps are not only instructive and deco- 

rative but they can be extremely inter- 
esting as well. Constani use of the map to locate 
places mentioned in lessons helps the class to 
get to know a great deal about the country. 


1 A flag of the foreign country makes a 

good decoration and should be displayed 
along with the flag of the United States. Many 
consulates have small flags for distribution up- 
on request. 


1 Dolls in costume, and small objects such 

as miniature furniture, carts, and pot- 
tery, properly displayed, can arouse a great deal 
of interest. But—a room cluttered with realia is 
almost worse than a room devoid of all pictures 
and three-dimensional objects. Bring out a few 
objects at a time. Frequent changes stimulate 
interest and enthusiasm. 


Eprrortat Nore: Dr. Cornfield is Head of the Audio- 
Visual Department and AV Lending Library of Teaching 
Materials for the French Embassy in New York City, and 
Executive Director of the Society for French American 
Cultural Services and Educational Aid (FACSEA), 972 
Fifth Ave., New York 21. Sound tapes, periodicals, 2” x 2” 
slides, and other materials mentioned in the article are 
available from that source, in French. Dr. Cornfield is also 
the educational consultant to Teaching Audials and Visuals, 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, a new organization which 
is producing audio-visual materials for teaching French in 
the elementary schools, and secondary schools as well. 



























Children of Other Lands Poster— 
$1.50 ppd. In glorious, full color, 25"49° 
x 37” on heavy paper. Shows 55 chil one 


hin 
dren in identified native costumes wn 


Free cat. with order. Poster House,fscho 
Dep. |, Chatham, New Jersey. Rein 





12” Candy-Filled Christmas Stock 
ings: Fancy hard candies wrapped in& 6 
colorful foil. 24c ea. plus post.; overpratic 
100 21c plus post. Shpg. wt. 6 oz. eapmals 
Indiv. orders cash, Schools open acct.fpPd 
Reiniches, Box 542, Goshen, Ind. P42, 


Look through! See-Brella gives "pic 
ture window" glamour in windy rain 
Crystal-clear vinyl, golden steel frame; 
gold-flecked handle, gold initial, rain 
bonnet on chain; $5.95 Bradford’ 
Box 535-TO, Englewood, New Jersey 


1960 Edition: New low price! Brous 
up to date, including changes result: 
ing from admission of Alaska ' 
Hawaii. 80c ea. 1-24 copies, 60c eB, 
25 or more. Educational Map & Che 
Service, Inc., Syracuse, Indiana. 
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olor, 25" Golden Honor Award Ribbon; for 
, Jattendance, grades, sports, 7!/>” x 2” 
rs SS chil shiny gold satin. Imprtd. with school 
costume.fname (min. 50) 13c ea. Without 
ar Housesschool name (min. 12) I1c ea. ppd. 
ey. Reiniches, Box 542, Goshen, Ind. 





vas Stock§0 Full Color Pictures (sizes 8” x 10” 
rapped ing 6” x 8”) for framing, posters, deco- 
>ost.; overffations. Assrt'd. subjects, scenics, ani- 
+ 6 oz. eagmals, human interest. Shipped flat 
open acct,JpPd., $1.50 per set. Reiniches, Box 
1, Ind. 42, Goshen, Indiana. 











“vac “nicply Diamonds new way, save !/3 to 
ic 

ef Lex / by mail! 10-days home inspection 

steel framef’ithout payment if reference given. 

initial, rain REE Catalog. | Kt. Diamond shown 

Bradfordsp'%- Empire Diamond, Dept. 53, 

Jew Jerseye™Pire State Bldg., N.Y. 
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our name in gold on 24 pencils .. . 
#0 very personal and sure to foil pen- 
NY le | il snatchers. Give name. All 24... 
Ales 'B!.00. No C.0.D.'s. Add 15c hndlg. 
ries, b0c bancroft's, 2170 S. Canalport Ave., 


Map & CheDent. IN.987, Chicago 8, lilinois. 
diana. 


ice! Broug 





120 Colorful Blocks fascinate ages 3- 
6. 7/2” unit, wood, 7 shapes. Nontoxic, 
germ-free. Washable storage bag. 
$4.50 plus postage*. 8 lbs. Mor-Pla, 
Dpt. |, Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan. 

(* Mailed to your school address) 





Birthdays has daily page with poem & 


scripture. White leatherette floral 
cover. 334” x 5”; gift boxed, $1.75. 
Deluxe padded cover in color, $2.00. 
Pstg., 9¢ ea. Augsburg Publ. House, 
Dept. | 100, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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5!/,” Trophy Award Cup—gold finish 
. white plastic base. Choice of imprint 
Achievement, Attendance, Sport. 50c 
ea. ppd. Give titles (min. 6) Indiv. 
orders cash, schools open acct. 
Reiniches, Box 542, Goshen, Ind. 








Projects with Decorator Burlap. Place- 
mats, Arts & Crafts, low cost Drapes, 
Wall Coverings, etc. Send 25c for 
samples of 36 Lush Colors, and info. 
to: Bon Bazaar, Dept. J, 228 W. 4th 
St., New York City 14, N.Y. 
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Tuckaway Collapsible Cups. Assrt'd. 
colored plastic. 3!/,” high. Imprtd. 
"Best Wishes from Your Teacher." 
24c ea. plus 50c hndlg. Sent ppd. In- 
div. orders cash, schools open acct. 
Reiniches, Box 542, Goshen, Ind. 








Colorful Christmas Photo-Letters 
printed from your written or typed 
original. 100 with envelopes $11.95, 
with pictures $14.95. 8!/, x 12. Send 
10c tor Sample and Kit. Christmas 
Letters, 1962 20th St., Boulder, Colo. 





Satin Ribbon Bookmarks for Book 
Week, Christmas. Assrt'd. colors, 7!/>” 
x 2”, imprtd. with apt verse and ‘Best 
Wishes from Your Teacher'’. 10c ea. 
Pod. Indiv. orders cash, schools open 
acct. Reiniches, Box 542, Goshen, Ind. 





Grade Twins are a most effective 


rubber stamp set to carry your mes- 
sage to students when grading tests, 
drawings, etc. Send $1.00 for each 
Grade Twin set to Kelart Co., 6220 
La Tijera Blvd., Los Angeles 56, Calif. 








Engraved Brass Desk-n-Door Markers 
7” x 1”; up to 20 letters; | line or 2. 
Door Style $2.95, Desk (walnut base) 
$3.95 ppd. 48-hr. service. Satisfaction 
guar. Spear Engineering Co., 740-A 
Spear Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Piggy Banks Teach Thrift; |deal Christ- 
mas gifts. Assrt'd. colors, sturdy plas- 
tic, Imprtd. as shown. | 6c ea. plus 50c 
hndlg. Sent ppd. Indiv. orders cash— 
schools open acct. Made in U.S.A. 
Reiniches, Box 542, Goshen, Ind. 





Insect Science Kit with giant ‘‘cut- 
away" cricket plus life-scaled fly, 
mosquito, butterfly, water bug, wasp. 
Easy-to-assemble, aids classroom stud- 
ies. $2.98 ppd. Park Ridge Hobbies, 
30A Main St., Park Ridge, Ill. 


= Mrs. Douglas J, Baldwin 
= 1926 Apple Valley Road 
z Rockland, Connecticut 





500 Name-Address Labels, 25c! 500 
gummed labels printed with any name 
and address or any wording up to 4 
lines, just 25c. In plastic gift box, 35c. 
Ppd. Walter Drake, 2410 Drake Bldg. 
Colorado Springs 11, Colo. 
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FIRST 
CLAS 
MAIL 


This month, First Class 
Mail will again use excerpts 
from some of the interesting 
letters which arrived during 
the summer months. 


On the Honor Roll 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Our teachers’ commiteee would ap- 
preciate information on the subject of 
honor rolls. A group of us feels that 
only the marks for major subjects 
should be averaged. At present, gym, 
music, and art are also considered. 
We do not think this is right. 

Gladys Randolph, Ohio 


We thought that averaging marks 
had long since been discarded. 


Would it be a backward step if we 
eliminated our honor roll? Several of 
us disapprove of it as a device for 
stimulating good work. The excuse 
has been that the parochial school has 
one. Now they are eliminating it, and 
we feel that we should do the same. 

Mildred R. Singleton 
North Carolina 


After twenty-one years, we are re- 
storing the honor roll for fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades . . . . This is 
being done in response to petitions 
from parents to the school board. As 
a faculty, we are bitter because this 
happened without consulting us. 

Name Withheld 


If you have had interesting ex- 
periences with honor rolls, share 
them in these columns. 


* 
On Teaching Assignments 


Dear Miss Owen: 

A group of teachers in our school 
favor teaching assignments being put 
up for bid on the basis of seniority, 
in the same way that jobs are bid 
under labor union practices. We 
would appreciate knowing the opinion 
of others. 

Katherine Lutz, Wisconsin 


Could you tell us what states give 
teachers voluntary selection of assign- 
ments? We hear that certain states do 
protect teacher seniority. 

Miriam Wonson and Carmen Taylor 

Oklahoma 


We'd like to hear from anyone 
who can supply this information. 


* 
On the P.T.A. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The Instructor would perform a real 
service if it would start a movement 
against having teachers do the bulk of 
the work for P.T.A. money-raising 
projects. For instance, P.T.A. had a 
bake sale. The chairman brought us a 
list, and we sent home notices asking 
what parents would donate. We had 
to tabulate replies, and make arrange- 
ments for collecting the baked goods. 

Marguerite Oakley, Pennsylvania 





Do you have any information on 
how many P.T.A.’s expect teachers to 
be chairmen of program committees? 
For over twenty-five years, our teach- 
ers have been responsible for pro- 
grams. I’d like evidence to support 
my claims that teachers should be 
given a rest. 

Susan Boone, Illinois 


Write to National P.T.A. head- 
quarters. Certainly teachers should 
not carry the burden of programs, 
exclusively. 


I would like to see a regulation for- 
bidding teachers to be officers of the 
P.T.A.... The funny part is that our 
association really doesn’t want teach- 
ers as officers. But, they think they 
should have at least one, and several 
as committee chairmen... . 


Gladys A. Hellman, Texas 
Here’s another point of view! 


The teachers in our school get very 
little recognition in the P.T.A. even 
though we attend meetings faithfully. 
It is very rare for one of the teach- 
ers to hold office. ... 

Eleanor Ireland, Massachusetts 


+. 
Letters from Parents 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Please advise me about the correct 
practice for revealing intelligence 
quotients of children to their parents. 
If we do not have a right to know, 
who does?. . . . I was informed that 
my son would not be passed to fifth 
grade. When I asked to see the results 
of IQ and achievement tests, I was 
told that this was confidential infor- 
mation for school use. The principal 
explained that it was best that I did 
not know my son’s exact ability level 
as this would influence my treatment 
of him. 

If he were underweight or had mul- 
tiple sclerosis, would it also be better 
if I didn’t know? 

Mrs. Paul Baccio, California 


The matter of revealing test re- 
sults to parents is one of growing 
interest and controversy. 


Last week, the principal of our 
school asked me to serve on a com- 
mittee of parents and teachers to plan 
the social-studies curriculum for first 
and second grades. . . .I said a re- 
sounding “No!” 

As a graduate of Wellesley College, 
a Phi Beta Kappa, and the mother of 
a child in kindergarten and one in 
second grade, I presume that I could 
do it as well as anyone. . . . But what 
is the matter with teachers? Aren't 
they the educational leaders of our 
community? It is certainly not my 
place to tell them what to teach chil- 
dren. If educators forfeit their re- 
sponsibilities, they will have no one 
but themselves to blame when the 
public looks for other controls for 
education. 

Mary Ann LeButtre, New York 


Bully for you, Mrs. LeButtre! 
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Guidelines to Balance 
(Continued from page 95) 


terms, they do tell us already and 
daily how they are doing. We need to 
observe most closely, as alwa}s, when 
we are evaluating any efforts to plan 
more effectively . . . which returns 
us to our first guideline—evaluation. 
When we become concerned about 
new content or changes in the pro- 
gram of children’s learning, then, we 
must keep all three guidelines in 
mind—evaluation of how well we are 
presently doing, awareness of rela- 
tionships between the full range of 
our purposes and our program, and a 
watchful concern for children’s re- 
sponses to present and proposed 
learnings. Balance is never easy to 
come by. We have to plan for it, not 
cobble or tinker towards it. And we 
can plan thoughtfully for a more 
challenging program, if we will. 


Voting—Bother or Privilege? 
(Continued from page 85) 


FRANZ— Too bad! 

etsa—What is it? (Takes letter and 
reads it.) Oh, Mama, they say I can’t 
go! (Bursts into tears.) 

HULDA (pats Elsa’s hand)—There! 
There! Maybe it’s just as well. If 
you were in Budapest, they could ac- 
cuse you of ’most anything. You are 
safer here with us. 

FRANZ (walks to left and looks off 
carefully)—Maybe she is safe. They 
are suspicious of her—and of us. We 
must all be careful—very careful. 

(Curtain closes.) 

PATRICK (enters in front of curtain 
with the two boys)—Now do you see 
what I mean? 

max—Can you imagine living like 
that—where everything you do is 
watched and suspected? 

gerry—And think of not being able 
to go to a city without permission 
from the government. 

max—Say, Mr. Henry, I can’t fig- 
ure you out. I mean—whether you’re 
a dream or some politician out for 
votes, or if you’re for real, but I 
know one thing—the next time I beef 
about anything, I’m going to remem- 
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A library supplement to answer questions 
commonly asked by teachers and librarians 
who want to improve their library programs 
A unit applying Parliamentary Procedure to 
a library club, and another featuring history 
in terms of In My Lifetime 
Pr. An American Education Week special show- 
% ing how photos can be used effectively to 
interpret the class program to parents 
A language lesson in German, first of sev- 
eral to be presented during the year 
Utrillo's "Windmills of Montmartre," cover 
picture, with discussion by Elizabeth Harrison 
Spelling Today, the Article of the Month, by 
Paul R. and Jean S. Hanna 
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ber that there are lots of folks who 
can’t safely say what they think. 

gerry—Just think what those Hun- 
garians would give for a chance to 
vote in a free election again! Say, 
Max, don’t you think we ought to 
help the girls deliver those sample 
ballots? 

(Smiling, Patrick Henry glides off 
left as the two boys continue to talk.) 

mAx~—Yeah, it takes girls forever to 
do anything. The election would be 
over before they got the ballots dis- 
tributed. 

(Girls enter at right, pulling wagon 
with ballots stacked for delivery.) 

MARILYN (looking at her list) —Let’s 
start on Walnut Street and work 
toward town. 

SUSAN (sits on wagon edge)—I’m 
tired. Let’s rest a minute. (Sees boys.) 
Oh, you guys still around? Catch any 
fish? 

jerry—Fishin’s for penguins! We 
got work to do. 

mMAx—You said it! (Looks around.) 
Hey, where’d Patrick Henry go? 

Girts (astonished )—Patrick Henry? 

gerry— Yeah, he was here a minute 
ago. Wonder where he went. 

SUSAN—You don’t expect us to 
swallow that, I hope. 

max—He was right here—let us in 
on the ground floor about freedom 
and elections aid all that. 

MARILYN—I think you’ve been 
dreaming. 

Jjerry—Oh, well, maybe you are 
right, but we really want to help de- 
liver those sample ballots. 

max— We'll get our bikes. 

SUSAN (very excited)—You mean 
you'll really help us! Let’s go! (She 
pulls wagon with a jerk, and starts to 
run off left, pulling wagon. Jerry runs 
off ahead of her; Marilyn jumps back 
to let her go by. Susan runs into Max, 
who wasn’t looking. He falls down, 
and she bumps wagon over his legs, 
and rushes off.) 

MARILYN (helps the groaning Max 
to his feet)—Are you hurt, Max? 

max—Ohhhhh! (Holds his hand to 
the small of his back and limps off 
ahead of her.) I regret that I have 
but one back to give to my country. 

(Marilyn giggles as she follows 
Max off stage.) 
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As easy to use as 
crayons, for art, 
charts, posters, 
signs, maps, drill 
cards and similar 


UuSeS. They are ideal for any 
paper surface, and easy to clean 
from hands. Colors are red, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, purple, 
brown and black. Brite-line 
markers come in handy 49¢ Reg- 
ular size (ideal for children) and 
in refillable 89¢ Super size. 
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EVERY COLOR’S HANDY IN THE 
BRITE-LINE CASE. Brite-line sets are 
packaged in attractive transparent 
cases which make them easy to carry 
and keep track of. Caps are color- 
keyed to make choice simple. 


Set of eight Super Size......... $6.98 
Set of eight Regular Size....... $3.90 
Set of four Super Size......... $3.50 
Set of four Regular Size....... $1.95 








5 MARKERS IN ONE. Famous Flo-master with 5 interchangeable 
felt tips is literally five pens in one. You merely change the felt 
tip for different effects. And Flo-master’s unique “valve control” 
enables you to control the ink flow. It is sturdy, handsome, re- 
fillable and unconditionally guaranteed. From $3.00. 


— ae 
ALL PURPOSE CADO-MARKERS. Cado-markers with Flo-master 
oil-based inks mark on every surface. Eight colors! Two sizes— 
49¢ Regular and refillable 89¢ Super! Available in sets of eight 
and four—same prices as shown at left. 

Brite-line markers, Cado-markers and Flo-master felt tip pens 
are available at all leading stationery, art and school supply 
stores. For free copy of new Flo-master School Bulletin write: 


CUSHMAN & DENISON . camden 1, New Jersey 
A subsidiary of The Esterbrook Pen Company 




































































You can help your pupils with. . . 
Music Teaching i 
Improves 100% 

Music educators have found such a decided improvement in the 


SINGING IMPROVES 
singing wherever the Symphonet has been taught, that more and 
more schools are making the Symphonet a required part of the 
school music program. Incidentally, all the selections in the three 
books provided in the Symphonet Kit are to be sung as well as 
played. 


NOTE-READING IMPROVES 
The Symphonet self-instruction course begins with songs using 
only three notes of the scale. As the students progress, additional 
pone A tones are gradually added. 


PART-SINGING IMPROVES 


Each of the three books in the Symphonet Kit is a wonderful aid 
to the teaching of part-singing. In addition to the many delightful 
and simple two-part and three-part selections which can be sung 
as well as played, there are sight-singing rounds and pleasing 
“Two-Tune Harmony Songs" which provide a wonderful founda- 
tion for part-singing. If the students in your class have difficulty 
in holding a part, here is the answer to your problem. 


COUNTING IMPROVES 


Each rhythm is introduced so logically and so gradually in the 
Symphonet course of self-instruction that the students gain a mas- 
tery of counting that they, as well as the teachers, are amazed at 
how simple it is to count correctly if each counting problem is in- 
troduced in logical order. 


MUSIC INTEREST INCREASES 


Many a student who disliked the music class because he thought 
singing was boring, has suddenly started to look forward to the 
music period when the Symphonet was made a part of the music 
period. Best of all, the musical skills acquired in playing the Sym- 
phonet has made singing and note-reading so much easier for him 
that singing has also become a source of pleasure for him. 


MUSIC BUILDS CHARACTER and FIGHTS DELINQUENCY 


The Two-Octave Symphonet, with music lyre and plastic 
bag. Although more songs are playable on the Symphonet, be- 
cause of its two-octave range, it costs no more than the one-octave 
instruments, and it is just as easy to play. 


The Music Desk Stand. (Encourages good posture) 


The "Concert Hour" Self-Instruction Symphonet Method. 
Note-reading and counting improve 100% with this outstanding 
music method. Best of all, music instruction is accomplished 
through delightful songs, duets and rounds which increase music 
interest as well. 

© The “Harmony Hour" Method. Contains 22 harmonious 

three-part selections. Each part is so simple that part-playing and 

part-singing become easy for everyone. If desired, all the selections 
in this book can be played in conjunction with the harmony band 
instruments described below. 

5) Two-Tune Harmony Songs". Each of the 24 familiar song 
favorites in this book has a new second melody written for it which 
can be played or sung in harmony with the first melody. You will 
never find a more effective or more enjoyable introduction to part- 
playing or part-singing. 

An attractive SYMPHONET BAND pin and a Certificate of Promotion 

is provided free with each instrument. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE $1.50 


ALL THIS FOR $1.50 






A 
$2.75 
VALUE 


Value: $1.00 


Value: $ .25 


Value: $ .50 


Value: $ .50 


Value: $ .50 





TOTAL VALUE $2.75 


(The above special price applies only if the Symphonet Kits are ordered by the teacher or the school. 


if the $1.00 Symphonet instrument only is desired, instead of the complete kit, we will provide the 
50¢ ‘Concert Hour'’ book free with each instrument on school orders.) 
The above complete $1.50 Symphonet Kit, plus optional piano part con- 
FREE taining valuable teaching suggestions, is given free with an initial cash 
order of 10 or more Symphonet Kits. (Because of the expense involved in 
TO THE this offer, it is strictly limited to one free kit per teacher, regardless of 
TEACHER the number of Symphonets ordered. To save us bookkeeping expense, pay- 


ment must accompany order.) 


New Model Chimes (Strong. 





duable) For the Younger Child... 





ere 1 MELODY CHIMES 


| FREE with order of $3.00 or more.) 
| 1 


One copy "Christmas Song-Plays" containing | 
| delightful musical playlets which can be per- | 
formed with little preparation and little or no 
scenery. All songs in playlets can be accom- | 
| panied by any of the instruments shown on this 
| Page. This offer is limited to teachers and 
schools; one copy per customer. | 


| | 
| A music desk stand and a 50c mu- 
| FREE sic book containing 22 delighttul | 
selections, are provided free with each harmony 
I band instrument on all school orders. 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


ANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
821 North 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


oS 


@ $1.00 each $ 
@ $1.00 each $ 
@ $1.00 each $ 
@ $1.25 each $..... | 
@ $1.25 each$..... 
@ $1.25 each $..... 
@ $1.75 each $ 
@ $1.75 each $ 
@ $1.75 each $ 


.. Soprano Child Flutes 
.. Alto Harmony Pipes 


..Tenor Harmony Pipes 
. Soprano Organ Pipes 
..Alte Organ Pipes 
..Tenor Organ Pipes 

.. Soprano Chimes 

. Alto Chimes 

.. Tenor Chimes 


Complete Symphonet 
Kits @ $1.50 each $..... 


Symphonet Instrument only with 
one free book included @ $1.00 each $ 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

|....Melody Chime Kits @ $2.00 each $..... 
| Christmas Song-Plays @S$ .35 each $ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| ENCLOSE $......... 
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The 
Harmony Band 
THINK OF IT! 





















































MELODY Cranes, 
c Cc % Begin as early as 1st Grade 
% Play 3-part music in first lesson 
% Prepare a program within 4 weeks 
% Anyone Can Teach The Harmony Band 
eee z _— 4é ” 
=== = WONDERFUL” Say Teachers 
C— 3 —— Yes, this is what you, "The Teachers,"’ have had to 
c } "{ — say about the Harmony Band. (Letters are on file.) 
ees - Z ~ me | @ ‘We were delighted with the instruments and my 
C } I f ) —_ would practice continually if time per- 
m . 











@ ‘We are quite thrilled over the new Harmony 
Band and | like it better than our Rhythm Band."' 

@ "The class is delighted with our Harmony Band, 
and so are the parents! Even the children in the 
class who are rather ‘slow’ have an instrument 
they can master. It is a real pleasure to see their 
faces light up when band time comes."' 


YOUR CHOICE OF 3 TYPES 
OF INSTRUMENTS 





Plays 12 Tones 
ALL THIS FOR $2.00 
($3.50 Value) 


1 Melody Chimes Instrument with 
neck strap and wire music 





SIE: scadeitipciitinnieibibdinintastee VALUE $2.00 
3 Music booklets @ 50c You can have a Harmony Band with as few as 
BREAST ee: VALUE $1.50 three players or as many as a hundred. You can 


have a band of chimes only; of organ pipes 
only; of child flutes and harmony pipes only; or 
you can combine all three types. Inasmuch as 
the soprano instrument usually plays the melo- 
dy, it is best to have a few more soprano instru- 
ments than alto and tenor. A reasonable bal- 
ance, however, is all that is required. (If de- 
sired, the Melody-Chimes and Symphonet may 
also be added to the band.) 


TOTAL VALUE $3.50 
SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE: $2.00 


CAN BE TAUGHT with the Symphonet ~ x 
illustrated on this page. vee 


(May also be used with the Harmony Band 
instruments in one of the three books pro- 
vided with the melody-chimes.) 





® ee HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
TODAY 2821 North 9th Street * Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 














